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ARABELLA STUART. 


CHAPTER 1. 


There was a small, old-fashioned, red brick house, situ¬ 
ated just upon the verge ef Cambridgeshire, not in the least 
peculiar in its aspect, and yet deserving a dc-cription. The 
reader shall know why, before we have dona. As you 
came along the road from London you descended a gentle 
hill, not very long, and yet long enough to form, with a( 
opposite rise, one of those sweet, calm valleys Avhich ari 
peculiarly characteristic of the greater part of this country 
When j'ou were at the top of the hill, in looking dowi 
over some hedge-rows and green fields, the first thing you! 
eye lighted upon in the bottom of the dale was a quicli 
running stream, which seemed to have a peculiar art oi 
catching the sunshine wherever it was to be found. It 
course, though almost as rapid as if it had come down froii 
a mountain,—having had, it is true, a pretty sharp descen 
about a mile to the westward,—was nevcrtlicless, iit thi 
spot, directed through soft green meadows, and betweei 
flat and even banks. The water was of some depth also 
not less in general than from five to si.’: feet, though not it 
most places above four or five yards in width. Where it 
crossed the road, however, there being no bridge, and the 
highway somewhat raised, it spread itself out into a good 
broad shallow stream, which, in the deepest part, only 
washed your horse’s feet a little above the pastern. 

Having carried it thus far, reader, we will leave it, with¬ 
out pjirsuing its course on towards the sea, which it reached 
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somehow, and somewhere, by ways aud through channels 
with' which we have nothing to do. 

The eye of the traveller, however, on the London road 
in fracing this stream farther up, came upon a clump of 
tali old trees disencumbered of all brushwood, spreading 
wide at the top, but ungarnished by boughs nr green 
leaves betew» and affording habitation to a multitude ot 
busy rooksCtraose jpharmonious voices—when joined toge¬ 
ther in full ChOhus, and heard from a distance—formed a 
peculiar kind of melody, connecting itself with many 
memories in the hearts of almost every one, and rousing 
soft and pensive imaginations from its intimate connection 
with thpse country scenes, and calm j:jjeasures, amongst 
which must lie all man’s sweetest associations. From the 
top of the hill on which we have placed ourselves, a num¬ 
ber of chimney tops, somewhat quaint and fantastic in 
their forms, appeared to be actually rising from the very 
heart of the rookery; but if you stopped to let your horse 
drink at the stream in the bottom of the valley, and looked 
up its course to the left, you perceived that the house to 
which those chimneys belonged, lay at the distance of more 
thi^i two hundred yards from the trees, and had a large 
■ gSfden with a long terrace, and a low wall between it and 
them. 

The mansion was of no great extent, as we have already 
hinted, and might belong to a gentleman of limited means, 
though moving in the better ranks of life; the windows 
were principally of that peculiar form which was first intro¬ 
duced under the Tudors, as the pointed arch of a preceding 
epoch began to bow itself down towards the straight line 
in which it was extinguished not long after. The whole 
building might have risen from the ground somewhat more 
than half a century before the period of which we now 
speak, pei’iaps in the reign of Mary Tudor, perhaps in 
that of her brother Edward; and yet I will not take upon 
myself to say that the bloody and ferocious monster, their 
father, might not have seen it as he travelled down into 
Cambridgeshire. The colouring, indeed, was of that 
soiled and sombre hue, which bespoke long acquaintance 
with the weather; and though originally the glowing red 
bricks might have shown as rubicund a face as any newly- 
painted Dutch house at the side of a canal, they were now 
sobered down with age, and grey with the cankering hand 
of time. Although the garden was neatly kept, and some¬ 
what prim, according to the fashion of the day, and a 
bowling-green just within the terrace was as trim and 
neatly shaved as if the 8cytbe*passed over it every mdhiing, 
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nevertheless about the huilding itself were some signs and 
s^ptoms of decay, the work of neglect, rather than of 
tiipe. Instead of neat and orderly pointing, the brickwork 
displayed, in various places, many an unstopped joint; and 
thougli, doubtless, weather-tight within, tne stone coping 
was hiire and there broken, while one or two of the chim¬ 
neys, which were gathered into groups of four set angu¬ 
larly, displayed the want of a brick in various places, 
which destroyed their fair proportions, without perhaps 
affecting their soundness. 

It was in the year 1603, two hundred and forty years 
ago; reader, a long time for you and me to look back to, 
but yet the men and women of those days were the same 
creatures that \fe see moving round us at present, with this 
slight difference, that they had been less mured to restrain 
their passions, and conceal their feelings, than w'e are in a 
more polished and civilised state of society. Two hundred 
and forty years! What a lapse of time it seems; and yet 
to each of the many whose lives have filled up the inter¬ 
vening period, their own allotted portion, when they have 
looked back from the end of existence to the beginning, 
has seemed but a mere point—a moment out of tne long 
eternity. To each, too, the changes which have taken 
place, and which to us in the. aggregate appear vast and 
extraordinary, have been so slow and gradual, that he has 
scarcely perceived them, any more than we notice the 
alteration which fashion eflTects in our garments as we go 
on from year to year. Customs and manners, indeed, were 
very different in those days, though human beings were 
the same; but we must not stop to dwell upon minute par¬ 
ticulars, or to detail forms and ceremonies, for it is not so 
much our object to depict the fashions and habits of that 
age, as to sketch a sad and extraordinary part of its 
history. 

Between six and seven o’clock on an evening in the 
month of May, while the sky overhead was just beginning 
to be tinged with the hues of the declining sun, and the 
old trees of the rookery, covered ivith their young green ' 
leaves, looked almost autumnal in the various tints with i 
which spring had decked them, a gentleman of fifty-eight 
or fifty-nine years of age walked slowly up and down upon 
the terrace which ran along before the building. He was 
upright in figure, well made though spare in form, rather 
below than above the middle height, emm and sedate in his 
step, thoughtful and perhaps sad in the expression of his 
countenance. His hair, was quite white, soft, sill^, an^' 
hanging, as was then customary, in curls upon his neck. 
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His eyebrows, wliich like his hair and beard w'cre colour¬ 
less, were somewhat bushy and arched. His mustachios 
were neatly trimmed, and his beard pointed, not very long, 
but yet not cut round, as was the fiMhion with the youiTger 
men of the day. He was dressed in black velvet, with 
shoes bearing large black rosettes, a small hat with# single 
feather, and had no ornament whatsoever about his perfon, 
unless the buttons of jet which studded his doublet, anti 
the clasp of the same material which fastened his >l!ort 
cloak, deserved that name. 

He was, indeed, altogether a very grave and serious- 
looking personage, with much mildness and benevolence as 
well as sagacity in his countenance; and yet there was a 
certain sh^t timi of the lip, an occasiorAl twinkle of the 
eye, and a drawing up of the nostril, which seemed to in¬ 
dicate the slightest possible touch of a sarcastic spirit, 
which had, perhaps, at an earlier period been more unruly, 
though it was now chastened by the cares, the sorrorrs, 
the anxieties, and the experience of life. 

He walked up and down, then, upon the terrace for some 
minutes, each time he turned, whether at the one end or 
the other, gazing down the course of the stream between 
the slopes of the hilts towards the spot where the road 
from London crossed the valley, and then again bending 
his eyes upon the ground in meditation. Occasionally, 
however, he woidd look up to the sky, or down into the 
bowling-green; a,nd, after one of the latter contemplations, 
he descended a flight of four stone steps which led dorm 
to the greensward, with the same calm and sedate step 
which had distinguished his promenade above; and taking 
up the large, round, wooden ball which lay on the grass, 
he held it in his hand for a moment, and then bowled it 
deliberately at a set of sWttles which had remained stand¬ 
ing at the other end of the green. The ball hit the pin af 
which it was aimed, which in its fall overthrew a number 
of others, while the gentleman whose hand had despatched ' 
the messenger of mischief on its errand, looked on with a 
grave smile. There was evidently something more in the 
expression of his countenance than mere amusement at 
seeing the heavy pieces of wood tumble over one another, 
and he murmured to himself as he turned away— 

“ Thus it is with human projects—ay, the best intended 
and most firmly founded; some accidental stroke over¬ 
throws one of our moral ninepins, and down go the whole 
nine!” 

^ saying, he returned to the terrace, and raising his. 
voice, he cried, “ Lakyn, Lakyn 1” upon which a stout old 
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serving-man, with a badge upon his arm, came crat unbon¬ 
neted to receive his master’s commands. 

“^Takc away those ninepins, Lakyn,” said the gentleman, 
“they have no business on the bowling-green; and put 
the bowls, too, under shelter. It will rain before morning.” 

“ Go4 bless your worship,” replied the servant, looking 
up to the sky, “ you are as weatnerwise as a conjuror.” 

“ Or a shepherd,” replied the gentleman, resuming his 
walk; and the old man proceeded to gather up the imple¬ 
ments of the good old game of our ancestors, muttering to 
himself, “Who would have thought it would rain before 
morning with such a sky as that. He knows more than 
other men, that’s certain.” 

AVhile he wa#busy with the bowls, his masfer’s eye, 
glancing down again as before to the spot where the road 
and the stream met, rested on the figure of a single horse¬ 
man coming from the direction of London. 

“Tliere, Lakjm, Lakyn!” he exclaimed; “run in, and 
never mind the bowls. Tell Sharpe to go round and take 
Mr. Sej’mour’s horse at the garden gate. I will meet him 
there.” 

The old man hastened to obey, and, with his usual com¬ 
posed step. Sir Harry West—for such was the gentleman’s 
name—proceeded from the terrace, through the garden 
which we have mentioned, to the angle next to the rookery, 
where he waited, leaning upon a little gate, till the horse¬ 
man he had seen on the road arrived at the spot. At the 
same inoniciit another old servant dressed in grey ran down 
panting, and dofilng his bonnet to the stranger with lowly 
reverence, held the bridle while he dismounted. 

The horseman then at a quick pace advanced to the gate, 
which was by this time open to receive him, and Avith a 
look of glad and well satisfied reverence kissed the hand 
of the master of the house. Sir Harry West, hoAvever, 
threiv his arm around him affectionately, and gazed in his 
lace, saying, “ Welcome, my dear William, rvelcome! So 
you are back from Flanders at length. ’Tis eighteen 
months since I have seen you.” 

“ ’Tis a long time indeed, sir,” replied the visitor; “ but 
time has made no change in you, I am glad to see.” 

“ It has in you, William,” answered Sir Harry AVest; 
“ a great change, but a good one—though why in our boy¬ 
hood we should desire man’s estate I know not. ’Tis but 
a step to the grave. However, you are a man now both in 
years and appearance, though you left me but a youth; ” 
and once more he gazed over the young gentleman’s lace 
and form, as we look at a country we have known in oux 
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early years on returning after a long absence, tracing the 
changes that have been made therein, and sometimes per¬ 
haps regretting even the improvements. 

The countenance and the form that he looked upon were 
not indeed ill calculated to bear inspection, being those of 
an English gentleman of about one or two and twqpty years 
of age, and of the best class and character. Now there 
can be little doubt to any one who has travelled far and 
wide over distant lands, that the English people are, on 
the whole—with the exception, perhaps, of some small 
tribes in the Tyrol, and of one or two districts in Spain, 
where the Moorish blood has been mixed with the Gothic 
—the handsomest race that this quarter of the world called 
Europe can produce; and the young strdhger was certainly 
not inferior to any of his countrjnnen in personal appear¬ 
ance. He was tall and evidently powerful in form, though 
some of the slightness ot youth was still there, and all its 
graces. His hair was dark brown and curling in large 
waves, and his features were as fine as those of any of the 
faces that poet, painter, or sculptor have ever dreamed or 
portrayed. 

There was, moreover, a peculiar expression in his coun¬ 
tenance which struck the eye more than even the beauty 
of the lines. It was an expression of depth, of intensity, 
which sometimes may be seen in very ugly faces, but which 
is sure to give them a charm which nothing can take away. 
His manner, too, harmonized with the expression, and gave 
it force. Before he 'spoke, especially when, as in the pre¬ 
sent case, he was intimate with the person with whom he 
conversed, he paused for a single moment, looking at him 
thoughtfully, as if seeking the spirit within and addressing 
himselt to it; so that it seemed that there was a communi¬ 
cation established between himself and those he loved, dis¬ 
tinct from that of speech. 

These things, though they be slight, have a considerable 
influence on the intercourse of ordinary life; and as the 
sum of human existence is made up of small things, (the 
greater events being but the accidents,) all that affects their 
course has its importance. 

Nor is dress, m general, altogether unworthy of atten¬ 
tion. Somebody has called it the habitual expression of a 
man’s mind; and, though I cannot agree to that definition 
in the full sense, jret, certainly, where there is no impedi¬ 
ment to his following his own wishes, a man’s dress affords 
strong indications of his tastes and habits of thought. That 
of William Seymour was not studied, but yet it was such 
as well became him) there ..^as a certain degree wf care- 
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lessness about tbe slashed doublet, of dark green cloth,’ 
showing the white satin \vith which it was lined here and 
there: but yet it fitted well. The cloak of the same colour, 
■with US edging of gold, was thrown lightly on the shoulder, 
and the hat and plume not quite straight upon the head. 
As if fon4 of the same hues, no other colours were used in 
any part of his dress, even to the sheath of his sword and 
dagger, with the exception of the large riding boots of un- 
tanned leather, which were those commonly worn by all 
gentlemen in travelling. These of course bore their own 
russet hue, and displayed marks of a long ride. The rest 
of his dress also was somewhat dusty, for the day had been 
warm and dry; and the roads of England were in those 
times not of the sa^ie firm and solid consistence of which 
they may boast .at present, so that the garments of the tra¬ 
veller were generally more powdered with sand in the 
summer, and more splashed with mud in the winter, though 
his horse might display less frequently a pair of broken 
knees, and his O'wn head find a softer resting-place if he 
chanced to meet with a fall. 

Of the conversation which ensued at the garden gate 
between Sir Harry West and IVilliam Sej-mour, I .shall not 
stop to give the details. Suffice it that the words of the 
traveller merely evinced his satisfaction at seeing again one 
who had been the guide of his youth, under whom he had 
first tried his arms in Ireland against Tyrone, and who was, 
moreover, nearly related to him, being his mother’s first 
cousin; while those of Sir Harry 'West displayed little less 
pleasure at seeing the boy whom he had educated in the way 
of honour, than if he had been his only child. Talking over 
the events of the last eighteen months, and mingling their 
conversation ■with many a reference to former years, they 

E assed through the garden and over the terrace into the 
ouse. 

There, over pleasant memories, amidst which there was 
but little to forget,—^for even pains and anxieties, strifes 
and fatigues, which pass away, gain through the softening 
glass of memory a rosy hue, mellowed yet warm,—they 
enjoyed an hour of that sweet intercourse which can only 
be known to hearts conscious of high and upright pur¬ 
poses ; for the things on which remembrance dare not rest, 
are only follies and vices. All accidental sorrows may be 
dwelt upon ivith calmness, or recollected with gratitude 
to him who sent them; the sorrows that spring from our¬ 
selves preserve their unmitigated bitterness. But here 
there were none such to recal; and, though they spoke of 
perils, a-yw and disasters, of the loss of Mends well loved. 
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of bright expectations disappointed, and of aspirations fcr 
their country’s good unfruitiul, yet, in that old hall, no 
self-reproach mingled with the theme of their discourse; 
and it was pleasant and soothing both to the young man 
and the old. 

There we will leave them for a certain time, reton to 
them ere long. 


CHAPTER II. 


There was a large fire blazing in the wide, open chimney 
of a little village inn, although it was, as we have said, the 
month of May, and the temperature 'during the day had 
been warm. Towards evening, however, it had grown 
colder, and small drops of rain had begun to descend, end¬ 
ing in a heavy shower as night fell. The fire, however, 
had not been piled up with the logs of which it was prin¬ 
cipally composed, altogether for the purpose of keeping out 
the chilly air of evening — though several of the neigh¬ 
bouring peasantry had taken advantage of the cheerful 
blaze to warm themselves while they drank their jug of 
ale ; and mine host, with his fair white apron, took care to 
give them every encouragement to remain, and showed not 
the slightest disinclination to make as many journeys to the^ 
hogshead as his guests desired. His wife, however, and 
his daughter, both of Avhom were busily engaged in basting 
some provision, which turned upon two large spits before 
the crackling wood, seemed much less disposed to the so¬ 
ciety of the villagers, giving them many a hint that they 
interrupted them in the care of the capons, distracted their 
attention from the sirloin, and had well-nigh made them 
spoil “ the dumplings and all ” by letting the pot boil over. 
In the end, the elder dame, warm by nature, and heated 
still farther by the fire, gave one of the boors a push with 
her broad hand, which brought him from his stool to the 
floor, exclaiming, 

“ Get thee gone, Cobbler Hodge; ’tis time for thee to be 
home with thy wife. The gentry will be here anon, and 
we must have the place cumbered with the like of thee, 
must we!" 

“ Nay, nay, Maude," said her husband, “ the great people 
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ever say half-an-hour before they intend to come. Let the 
man remain, I tell thee; they won’t be here for this hour." 

“ J^id we will stay till they come,” cried Hodge, risii^ 
up, and resuming his seat a little farther from the fair 
virago of the inn. “ We want to see who are these gentry 
that arriv-c so late at night. These are perilous times. 
Master Millpond, when the Queen is just dead, and the 
King’s Majesty not arrived from the North.” 

“It may be the King himself, God bless his Grace 1” said 
another of the boors; but even as he spoke, to prove the 
conjecture false, as well as the prognostications of the land¬ 
lord, the sound of horses’ feet, and persons speaking, was 
heard approaching the door; and, the moment after, a 
voice was added, calling loudly, in a tone of great autho¬ 
rity, for host, ostlers, and horseboys. 

The landlord rushed out with all speed; his wife abused 
her humble neighbours in no very gentle and tender terms; 
the peasants themselves drew back in awe, the greater 
because the object of it was undefined ; and, after a few 
moments of confusion, clatter, and talking without, mine 
host reappeared, bowing to the ground, as he ushered in 
his guests. 

The first who entered—^nearly a minute before any of the 
rest—was certainly not the sort of being the persons as¬ 
sembled within expected to see, for the door only gave 
admission to a beautiful girl of some nineteen or twenty 
years of age, with her rich, clustering hair, wet with rain, 
falling from its bands about her face and shoulders, and 
with a look of laughing, yet half-rueful, satisfaction on her 
face as she turned to one of those behind, saying m a sweet, 
though jesting tone, 

“ Good faith, my friend, if thou art as wet as I am, the 
lowliness of the roof will not mar your joy in taking 
shelter under it.” 

“Lord love you, sweet lady!” cried the hostess, ad¬ 
vancing. “Well, you are wet indeed! What a night 
for such a beautiful lady as you to be out in. AVhy, all 
the rich velvet and the gold lace is spoiled. Heart of 
grace! and your yellow riding-coat is ml draggled with 
mud above your knees! ” 

“ Ay ! good truth,” replied the lady, advancing tow ard 
the fire, “it is so, indeed, dame. Forty sterling marks 
cast away upon a miserable shower of rain, and a we.ary 
ride from Walden. But here seems the comfort of plenti¬ 
ful food, and a good fire to dry one.” 

• “ Oh, yes, lady ; oh, yes,” replied the hostess, “every¬ 
thing is'muitc ready ; let me take out that buckle, lad}'.— 
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Get you home to your beds, fellows! what do you stand 
staring at there, as if you never saw a young gentlewoman 
before ?—^It’s all because you’re so beautiful, ma’am, that 
puts them out of their manners. ’Tisn’t every daj- they 
see a skin like that, 1 trow.” 

The lady tossed her head.with a gay laugh. 

“I thought such words were the coin of courts,” she 
said, “ not current in the country; but I am overburdened 
with such small change, good dame, so tell me no more of 
my beauty, and do not drive these good people from the 
fire, where they have as much right as I have. Now, 
Maltby and Adams, bring in all the bags here, or they 
will soon be as wet as we are; and do not let the girl Ma¬ 
rian stAy out there all night to look after goods and chat¬ 
tels which ivill not melt as easily as herself, I warrant. We 
must stay here this night, that’s clear. Why, what’s the 
matter, Marian: you seemed scared? ” 

The girl whom she addressed, and who was evidently the 
maid of a person of quality, ran up to her mistress with 
somewhat frightened and mysterious looks, whispering 
something in her ear ; while the hostess, on the other side, 
assailed her with assurances that everything was quite 
right and prepared “ for her bedchamber, and guest-cham¬ 
ber, and all,” muttering between whiles to herself, “ Stay 
here ?—To be sure! Marry, when all is made ready, why 
should she not?” 

The lady might be somewhat embarrassed by the dis¬ 
courses of the two who ‘addressed her at once; but, never¬ 
theless, she seemed to catch the words of each, and replied 
to both. • 

“Four men?” she said, speaking to the maid. “ Well, 
what of that, girl? They will do thee no harm, though 
they be on horseback. You say, my good dame, that all 
is made ready for me; but, in good trutli, I fear there is 
some mistake, which, I trust, may not deprive me of my 
supper and a lodging. I intended to have gone farther to¬ 
night,—perhaps to Eoyston; and it was the rain that drove 
me hither. Mayhap thy good things are made ready for 
some other person.” 

“ For me, madam,” said a gentleman, advancing from the 
door, the threshold of which he had, crossed the moment 
before. “But, right happy am I,” he added, “ that what 
was prepared for me may be used by you, whom all men 
are bound to honour and obey.” 

The lady had turned, with some surprise, at first sound 
#>the speaker’s voice, and, certainly, his words did not 
Sm&^h her astonishment. He was a tall, thin, b^ny man, 
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dark in complexion, somewhat sharp in features, with a 
cold, calm, steady ^e, hut a bland and a pleasant smile 
about the mouth. He was dressed in the stvle of a mili¬ 
tary mSn of some rank, and afiected the bushy beard and 
long mustachios of the swaggering adTentimers of the day. 
Nothing elje, however, in nw’appearance or manner indi¬ 
cated that he belonged to that somewhat disagreeable and 
dangerous race of animals. But no line or feature in his 
lace called up any recollection of him in the lady’s mind; 
and, after a momentary pause to consider his countenance, 
she replied, “ You seem to know me, sir, and yet may be 
mistaken. I am a very humble person, whom no one is 
bound to obey that I know of; but my good girl, Marian, 
here, and one or tifo trusty servants, who find the bond 
more in their affection than their duty.” 

“The. Lady Arabella Stuart,” answered the stranger, 
“ is not to be mistaken; and surely one so near the crown 
of England may well command our duty.” 

“ I am the I&g’s most humble subject, though his kins¬ 
woman, sir,” replied the Lady Arabella, coldly; for, young 
as she was, she had already been the object' of ambitious 
designs on the part of some, and needless jealousy on the 
part of others. “I claim no duty from any one but my 
own people, and would fain make that as light as 
may be.” 

“Your ladyship is wise and right,” said the stranger; 
“ and love m akes, duty light to Si men. 'What I would 
say is, madam, 1 rejoice that I yesterday commanded pre¬ 
parations in this poor inn, as all is ready for you, which it 
‘might not otherwise have done. Come, dame hostess, 
show the lady to a chamber where she may change her 
dress; and, in the meantime, good master, serve the sup¬ 
per, to be ready when she returns. Have you the vacant 
room prepared which I ordered ? 'With her permission, I 
will be the Lady Arabella’s humble carver.” < 

The lady bowed her head, gave a quick glance round 
three or four other faces, which were now gathered to¬ 
gether at the farther side of the room, and, accompanied 
by her maid, retired, with the landlady's daughter lighting 
her, and one of the two men-servants carrying a pair of 
ponderous leathern bags, such as were then commonly used 
for conveying the various articles of dress which a tra¬ 
veller might need upon his journey. 

As soon as she was gone, the gentleman who had been 
speaking to her, turned to three other personages, who 
seemed to have arrived in his company, and held a low 
and earnest conversation w'ith themjor some minutes. The 
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landlord’s ears were sharp, and he had his own share oj 
shrewdness; but although he manceuvred skillully to come 
nearer to the strangers, and used his facility of hearing to 
the utmost, he could only catch two or three words*!^ 

One said, somewhat louder than the rest, “’Tis most 
fortunateanother, “ We should have passed them in 
the night and missed our mark. Good luck to the rain!” 

The landlord could gather no more ; and seeing the eye 
of the principal visitor upon him, he thought it best to 
apply himself seriously to carry in the supper into an ad» 
joining chamber, which had been prepared according to 
directions received beforehand. When he returned from 
his first expedition with trenchers and drinking-cups, he*., 
found’ the stranger, who seemed thf leader of the rest, 
standing before the fire, while the villagers, who had lin¬ 
gered till they received a very sharp and definite hint Irom 
the landlady, were no longer apparent. 

As soon as the landlord came in, his guest made a slight 
and scarcely perceptible motion across his breast. The 
host instantly crossed himself, bowing his head low, and 
from that moment a sort of confidential intercourse was 
established between him and the stranger, which m.ide 
them both understand each other perfectly, without a word 
of explanation being spoken. 

In the meanwhile the lady had been shown into a room, 
low in the roof, with the large dark rafters protruding from 
the ceiling. It contained two beds, a small mirror, not 
much larger than one’s hand, a table, some chairs, and a 
large brazen sconce against the wall, with lahips not lighted. 
While the serving-man laid the large leathern bags across 
a stool, and the landlady’s daughter bustled about in set¬ 
ting things to rights, Arabella Stuart, seated before the 
table, had fidlen into a deep reverie. 

We must look into her thoughts: for she spoke not, 
though she was carrying on an argument with herself. 

“I know not his face,” she said: “I know not his face, 
and yet I must doubt the man—and that other face over his 
shoulder? Methinks I have seen it before—can it have 
been with the Jesuit, Parsons?—else why did it bring up 
that wicked, cunning man to my mind, who would fain 
have entangled me in things for my destruction ? Well, 
well, I will treat it lightly—ay, lightly. The shaft that 
may hit the heavy-flying crotv misses the light-winged 
swallow. Yet I will be upon my guard; and if I find new 
plotters, I will not house with them through the night—I 
will no plots, not I. If they will but let me live my little 
life in peace, and.die with an innocent spirit, I as’K no more. 
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Marian, girl!” she added, aloud, and then whispered to 
the maid for a moment, who instantly quitted the room. 

“ Come hither, pretty maiden,” continued the lady, ad¬ 
dressing the landlord’s daughter, “ and help me to put off 
this dress. It seems a fair country this round your village', 
as well aS I could judge through the rain. Now, there 
is many a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood. I’ll 
warrant.” 

“ Good heart, no,” replied the girl; “ we are but poorly 
off in such commodities.” 

“ Why, faith, I thought I,saw several large houses as I 
came along,” rejoined the lady. “ Who’s was that large 
mansion on the top of the hill, about a mile hence ? " 

The girl laughed. “That’s the great black bam,” she 
said. “ It does look like a castle by night, with the trees 
round it. No, madam: the only large house we have near 
is Sir Harry West’s.” 

“ I must have passed it as I came,” answered the lady. 
“ Undo this knot, good girl. I know Sir Harry West 
well. He showed himself a gallant gentleman in the Irish 
wars, though as mild as he is brave. Which was his 
house ? ” 

“If you are journeying from London,” said the girl, 
“ you passed it two miles hence, on the left up the valley, 
by the side of the stream. But I doubt if you could see 
it by night.” 

The lady made no reply, and the moment after ller 
maid re-entesed the room, and took the place of the land¬ 
lady’s daughter in assisting the Lady Arabella at her toilet. 
The dress was soon -changed—at least as far as she would 
suffer it to be; for the long riding-skirt, in which she 
had come thither, she retained over her other garments, 
though it was soiled, and somewhat wet. In this plight, 
however, she returned to the kitchen of the inn, where 
she found the strange cavalier ready to receive her, and 
was by him led, with courtier-like formality, into an ad¬ 
joining chamber, where a table was placed, groaning under 
the abundant supper which had been prepared. But only 
one cover was laid upon the board, apparently intended 
for herself. To this place the stranger conducted her, and 
seemed literally about to take upon himself the office of 
carver, as he had proposed; but Arabella paused, without 
sitting down, saying, 

“ Nay, my good sir, I should surely be wanting in cour¬ 
tesy to let you stand and carve, while I, like the wild 
' beast, which loves to feast without company, devour your 
supper.' You have more gentlemen, too, I think, with you 

c 
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—^though I know neither their name nor yours, to ask you 
to be seated.” 

“ Oh, my followers, madam, will find supper without,” 
replied the stranger; “and as to my name, lady, I am 
called the Baron de Maidyke—a foreign name, as you will 
see, but having been bom in England, in King»Edward’s 
time, I am more than half an Englishman.” 

“ Pray, then, be seated,” said the Lady Arabella; and 
the stranger, drawing a stool to the table, did as she bade 
him. 

Before he took his place, however, he crossed himself 
reverently, in rather an osten&tious manner, very different 
from that which he had used in making Jhe same sign be¬ 
fore the landlord. The lady could not help noticing the 
gesture; but she took no notice, and, after a brief grace 
murmured to herself, sat down at table. 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, carved for her; and, 
as she made no observation, the meal was silent for several 
minutes, while the landlord and one of the stranger’s ser¬ 
vants came in and out, and caused a bustle amongst the 
plates and trenchers. 

“In Spain,” said the stranger, breaking silence, with a 
smile, “the host of an inn so near the capital as this, 
would have been ashamed to send up capons of last year 
to a lady’s table.” 

“ You have been in Spain, then,” said the Lady Arabella. 
“It is a fair country, is it not?—rich in song and ro¬ 
mance ? ” 

“ Rich in everything,” replied the Baron; “ beautiful to 
the eye, delicious in climate, full of splendid cities and 
courteous gentlemen—a land of princes, lady.” 

“ Good troth, then, it must be but a dull place,” ex¬ 
claimed Arabella, with a gay laugh. “ I have seen some 
princes since my birth, and I must say that they are the 
dullest specimens of mortal man 1 ever met with.”- 

“ You have known few Spanish princes, madam,” said 
her companion, “ or you would judge differently.” 

“ No,” answered the lady; “ the only one I ever met 
with, who bore his dignity with modesty, and elevated it 
by grace, was a German.” 

“True,” rejoined the Baron; “some of the Royal and 
Electoral Houses have produced pien not easily to be 
banished from a lady’s memory—or her heart.” 

“ Nay,” said Arabella, with a careless smile, “ my little 
heart is all too narrow to take in so great a thing as a 
prince.” 

Her companion cast a quick glance around theToom to 
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see that no one was near, and then replied in a low but 
emphatic tone, “ I hope not^I hope not.” 

TJe blood came up into the lady’s cheek, and after 
gazing in his face for an instant, she cast down her eyes 
again, and remained silent. Several of the dishes were 
removed, now others put upon the table; and then, as 
if accidentally, both the landlord and the serving-man 
quitted the room. 

“How strange are the events of life!” said the Baron ide 
Mardyke. 

“ Iney are indeed,” answered the Lady Arabella, “ al¬ 
most as strange as man’s own heart.” 

“ Here was I,” continued her companion, not appearing 
to heed her wordl, “ riding on an errand of much import¬ 
ance to visit a fair and noble lady, whom I should nave 
missed seeing till it was too late, had it not been for a 
shower of ram.” 

“ If you mean me, sir,” said the fair girl beside him, 
“ you must have made some mistake in your errand; for I 
am a being of so little consequence myself that nothing of 
importance can have reference to me.’’ 

“ You may in a few weeks be of much more,” replied 
the Baron. 

“Nay, heaven forbid!” cried Arabella, resuming the gay 
and jesting tone which she had laid aside for a moment. 
“I can craeeive no fate more perverse thaR that which 
would msuce me of any consequence at all. I never knew 
a bird that (;^ed, so that his wings were tied, whether the 
threads that tied them were golden or hempen. Greatness 
is a snare from which one never escapes, once having fallen 
into it. But, good truth, I am curious who you can be, 
sir,” she continued, stopping him as he was about to speak; 
“lam shrewd at divining; but yet men take.such dis¬ 
guises now-a-days, a poor woman can hardly discover 
Uiem. Nay, tell me not, tell me not! I love to puzzle 
out a mystery, and I would fain guess for myself who and 
whaWou may be.” 

“ Who think you, madam ?” asked the stranger. 

“Baron de Mardyke!” said Arabella, thoughtfully; 
“ that may be some assumed title of a great man who 
would fain appear less than he is,—^you may be one of 
those Spanish princes you talk of.” 

“ Ornis envoy,” answered the other. 

“Hush, hush!” cried the lady, in the same tone of 
raillery, “ let me see,—Baron de Mardyke! That, on the 
contrary, may be a name taken by some lesser man who 
wishes to seem greater than he is,—^yoii may be a Jesuit in 
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disguise, a disciple of Loyola, or Lainez,” and she ipoked 
keenly at him as she spoke. 

There was a slight contraction of the lips, and a passing 
shade upon the brow of the gentleman whom she ad¬ 
dressed ; but he replied in an unaltered tone, “ You will 
guess right ere long, madam; for when you have exhausted 
conjecture, you will come back to simple tnith, and leave 
the Baron de Mardyke just what he was before. — But ere 
we are interrupted, let me say that I have matter of much 
importance for your private ear after this meat be over, 
—secrets of ^eat moment!” 

“ Trust them not to me, then 1" cried the young lady, 

, “ for I have a strange habit of dropping jewels by the way. 
j I never could keep anything that was precious in my life— 
’tie but yesterday I lost a diamond; and as for secrets, I 
am so conscious of my carelessness, that I always give 
them to the next person I meet with, being quite sure that 
Sony one will preserve them better than myself.” 

The stranger bit his lip; but the host entering at the 
moment after, stopped him in his reply. When the supper 
was over, however, he kept his eyes fixed upon the lady, 
while the host and the servant were clearing away all that 
encumbered the table: and it was evident that he was 
waiting impatiently for them to be gone. But just as the 
landlord was about to retire, Arabella addressed him in a 
quiet tone, saying, “ Send my girl Marian hither, mine 
host; I wish to speak with her.” 

The Baron made him a quick and scarcely perceptible 
sign; and by some accident the landlord ^uitc rorgot 
to obey the lady’s behest, taking the opportunity of scold¬ 
ing his daughter for something that had gone amiss, and 
then aiding the rest of the party who were assembled in 
the kitchen to consume the remains of the supper which 
he had brought out of the neighbouring room. 

In that chamber the Lady Arabella and the Baron de 
Mardyke, as we must call him for the time, remained for 
nearly twenty minutes, while the host and the Baron’s fol¬ 
lowers talked loud, and passed many a joke and many a 
cup of good strong ale round the table. The girl Marian 
and one of the. Lady Arabella’s servants were seated with 
the rest: but the other serving-man had remained at the 
stable, tending the horses. At the end of the time we 
have mentioned, however, he made his appearance again; 
and the voices of the horse-boys of the inn were heard 
without the door. Marian started up as soon as she saw 
him; and the man, who was a We* English servant of 
some forty-five or fifty years of age, walked straight up to 
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the chamber where his mistress was, and opening the door, 
said aloud, “The horses are waiting, lady!” 

The clieek of Lady Arabella Stuart was somewhat 
flushed, and her face grave; but she instantly resumed her 
sweet and playful smile, while her companion exclaimed, 
•You surely are not going on, in such a night as this, 
madam?” 

“ As surelj^J^Jive,” replied the lady; “ you know, 
good sir;'! conUnot plunder you of your lodging as well 
as your supper; and so I will even wish you a fair good 
night, and take my leave, beseeching you to bear in mind 
what I have said, as on that score 1 change not, and it 
may be well to b»careful. I thank yon for your courtesy, 
she continued, “ though, if I had known one part of my 
entertainment here, I should have found shelter else¬ 
where.” 

Thus saying, she adjusted her head-gear, while moving 
across the kitchen towards the door of the inn; and, 
taking a piece of gold from a silken purse which she car¬ 
ried in her bosom, she gave it to the host, saying, That’s 
for your fee, my friend; but remember, another time 
when I tell you to send my woman to me, do as you are 
directed.” 

The host made a thousand apologies, laying the blame 
upon a bad memory; and the Lady Arabella, without 
heeding him, issi sd forth into the night with her servants 
following, the landlady and her daughter curtseying, and 
the host holding a lantern snatched up in haste. 

In the meantime, the personage who had borne her com¬ 
pany at supper, was surrounded by his three companions, 
asking him questions in a low, but rapid voice. 

“ She is a fool,” he replied, “ and yet not a fool either, 
—^keen enough as to what concerns her not, but blind to 
her own interest. She casts away a crown,” he added, in 
a lower tone, “ as a child does a long-used plaything.” 

Will she betray us ?” asked one of his compamons. 

“ I think not,” replied the other. 

“ Think not?” said a third, “ we had better make sure 
of that I” But, at the same moment, the sound of horses’ 
feet trotting away was heard; and the landlord and his 
family came back from the door. 
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The old hall was warm and comfortable; the great, wide, 
open hearth displayed some half-dozen logs of blazing 
wood; and the fitful flame of the fire, outshining the two 
candles that stood upon the table, fliAered round the 
whole room, glancing upon the quaint old carvings that 
surrounded the panels, prying into the deep bays of the 
windows, and catching here and there upon some well- 
polished casque, breastplate, or other piece of ancient ar¬ 
mour, which, suspended by hooks and brackets, orna¬ 
mented the walls. The ceiling, which was of old oak, 
like the wainscot, was lost in the obscurity above; but the 
rich mantelpiece was fully seen by the light of the candles 
near it, and was the pride of the room and that part of the 
country. It had been carved by a famous Flemish artist, 
and presented by him to good Sir Harry West for some 
kindly service rendered during the time of the LoW 
Country wars. What was the deed that merited the gift 
we do not, indeed, know; but it is probable that the oaken 
sculpture had some reference to the cause of the sculptor’s 
gratitude, as on either side of the chimney stood the figure 
of an armed knight, in full relief, bearing upon his shoulder 
a corner of the entablature, on which was represented, in 
a smaller size, the history of the good Samaritan. 

Before the fire-place, at a convenient distance, stood a 
round table, covered with the relics of the evening-meal. 
Drinking-cups are there, and flagons, and it would seem 
that in that squat, flat-sided, long-necked bottle, there is 
some precious and much-esteemed liquor, from the tall 
glasses, gilt and bedizened, which stand by, and can never 
be destined for the conveyance of any unworthy fluid. 
Between the table and the fire, so near the former that the 
elbow could rest comfortably uMn it, sat the good knight 
the master of the house, and his young kinsman; and 
between them, again, and the chimney, lay a large, shaggy 
hound, such as would have delighted the soul of a Land¬ 
seer, or a Scott, and who may have been a remote connec¬ 
tion of one of those immortalised by Rubens. Stretched 
put like a trussed bare,',with his paws before him, and his 
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long muzzle gmefully leaning over the ankle next to the 
fire, the good dog seemed to he asleep; and, wrhaps, had 
his head been in a position to accomplish sum a feat, he 
might have nodded from time to time; but, nevertheless, 
he was evidently only in a state of pleasant drbwsiness, fbr 
ever andsanon he opened his keen eyes, and gazed into the 
fire, as if wondering what that extraordinary element 
could be, and twice lifted up his head, and looked in his 
master’s face, to see that all was right, speedily settling 
himself_down In his doze again. 

It is a sweet and pleasant thing for two old, familiar 
friends to spend together a long hour after the sun has 
gone down, and ^hen all the world is quiet, in. a warm 
room, with a blazing lire, and with the moderate use oi' 
the pure juice of the grape to fill the intervals of con¬ 
versation. No haste is upon them, no hurry, no hateful 
pressure of importunate business; there they can sit as 
long as they choose; it matters not whether they rise the 
next minute, or three hours hence. They are free—^in 
short, free from the bondage of worldly affairs, and can do 
what they think fit with their little treasure of time. No 
liberty is more pleasant than the emancipation from all the 
chains, and shackles, and bars, and bonds of business; and 
there, when Memory, sweet Memory, takes us by the 
hand, and leads us back into the flower-garden of other 
years, and points out all the blossoming things that we 
loved, looking as fresh and beautiful as ever, how sweet 
are the sensations, how entrancing would they be, were it 
not for the subdued consciousness that it is all a part of the 
dream that is passing away! 

Nor is the pleasure of such intercourse lessened when 
there exists some difference in age between the two com¬ 
panions. Youth brings its eager fancy, its bright expecta¬ 
tions, its energetic rashness, to the mithridate; and Age 
its sober reason, its bright remembrances, its calm know¬ 
ledge, and its tried powers. The party must never extend 
beyond two, however; a dog, indeed, you may admit, a 
friendly, faithful dog, the image of unbought attachment 
and unvarying love; but there must be no one else. 

Thus had Shr Harry West and his young friend been 
passing the last hour—now turning their thoughts to the 
days when William Seymour was a mere boy, and, as the 
second son of a noble family, had been left greatly to the 
care of his maternal relations ; now talking of those days 
of strange adventure, when, under the guardianship of tiie 

g ood knight, he had first mounted horse for the battle-field 
i that'beautiftl neighbouring island to which England has 
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been “ little more than kin, and less than kind ”—^when 
about half-past nine o’clock, which was, indeed, half an 
hour later than Sir Harry West’s usual bed-time in the 
country, the dog, who lay upon the hearth, gave signs of 
being awake by raising one ear perpendicularly from his 
head, without, however, moving from his place, or lifting 
his mdzzle Iroin his paw. 

“ He hears some sound without,” observed his master, 
whose eyes had been fixed contemplative upon him. 

“ And yet,” said William Seymour, who understood that 
he spoke of the dog, for he had been looking in the same 
direction, without any visible cause for his eyes being 
turned towards the animal, except that those ot his friend 
were resting upon it, “ and yet the rafii is dropping so 
hard and heavily that I should suppose no sound from 
without but a very loud one, would drown its noise and the 
crackling ot the fire, tor ears that lie so near the blaze as 
his.” 

“ They are quicker than our own even in youth,” re¬ 
plied his iricnd; “ it is wonderful how dogs will catch the 
lightest sound, and distinguish in a moment whether it is 
one they are accustomed to or not. They are learned 
in sounds, these triangular-headed gentry. Sec! he looks 
up; if it were a moonlight night, I should think some of 
the young neighbouring vagabonds had come to plunder 
the rookery or the dovecot.” 

As he spoke, the dog gazed in his master’s face for a 
moment, as if for encouragement, and then gave a short 
growl. 

“AVhat is the matter, Mark’em?” asked the old knight, 
patting his head; and instantly the dog sprang forward 
into one of the bay-windows, with a loud, angry bark, 
which was repeated more fiercely still the next moment, 
when a thundering heavy blow upon the door of the house 
announced that some visitor sought admission. 

“Down, Mark’em I—down!” cried Sir Harry West. 
“ On my life, this is a stormy night for any one to venture 
out. Those bl'ie-bottles of mine must not keep the man 
waiting, whoever he be;” and, advancing to the door 
of the room, he called loudly to several of the servants by 
name. 

Before they could come, however, he himself had crossed 
to the hall-door, and opened it, saying, “Come in, who¬ 
ever you are I—^What is it you want, good fellow ? I know 
your face. Whose servant are j'ou?" 

• “ The Lady Arabella’s, Sir Harry,” replied the man; 
“ but we want help quickly. Her horse has fallen "in this 
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dark night; and, though she says she is not hurt, yet we 
all fear it is but to give us coinlbrt.” 

“ Being lanterns! bring lanterns!” cried Sir Harry, ve¬ 
hemently. “Lakyn! Matthew! Dick! Here, William 
Seymour, come with me. Here is that dear, beautiful girl, 
with her Iwrse down, and herself hurt. Patience and 
mercy! what made her ride out in such a night as this?” 

But William Seymour was by this time at the hall-door. 

“ I will go, I will go!” he exclaimed. “ Stay you, Sir 
Harry. Send down the lanterns. I will go.” 

And, without waiting to catch jjp cloak or hat, he ran 
out over the terrace and through the garden, passed the 
little gate, and hty^ried on down the narrow road .which 
kept along the streara'.''' 'Re*lBa3 not far to go, however; 
for about half way between the house and the London 
road, he came suddenly’upon a group of three human 
beings and five horses standing together, with the rain 
pouring down upon them in as heavy a stream as our some¬ 
what weeping and uncertain skies ever let flow upon a 
hapless traveller. 

“ Are you hurt?—are you hurt?”—exclaimed the young 
gentleman, addressing the taller of the two women who 
formed parts of the group. 

“No, indeed,” replied the lady; “very little, if at all. 
I know your voice, sir, though I see you are not my old 
friend. Sir Harry West. Good heaven! can it be Mr. 
Seymour?” 

“The same, lady, and ever the humblest of your ser- 
, vants,” replied the young gentleman. “ Pray, let me 
assist you to the house. There are people coming with 
lanterns directly. Let me support you.” 

Arabella gave him her hand without any sign of unwill¬ 
ingness; and he led her on with care, asking again, in a 
low voice, as soon as they were some ten or twenty steps 
from her attendants, “Are you hurt?” 

The question was put in one of those tones that give 
peculiar value and meaning to words, otherwise of no im¬ 
port,—those tones that may be called a second language, 
an universal tongue, in which all the comments of the 
heart are written upon the colder and more abstruse dialect 
in which we carry on our conversation with the ordinary 
world. He had asked her before the same question, and 
received an answer. What was it, then, he now said ? A 
vast deal more, though without using any other than the 
words he had first employed. He told her, then, with the 
thrilling anxiety of deep interest, that he feared she was 
more huft than she would allow; that he wts alarmed, 
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pieved, pained, by what had happened; that he was re* 
joiccd to see her again; that the lightest injury to her was 
of deep importance to him. Yes, although he onW used 
those lew words, that brief question, like Lord Bimeigh’s 
famous shake of the head, meant all this. Luckily, it so 
happens that there is no instruction required to learn the 
lan^age of which we speak; the key to the cipher is in 
the hearts of every one, but more especially in the breast 
of woman; and Arabella, whatever were her own feelings, 
easily translated the tone of William Seymour Into express 
terms." Not that he had ever said one word to her which 
the most distant acquaintance might not justify; not that 
one phrase had ever passed between thf m which the ear of 
the whole world migbt not have heard, but he had often 
spoken as he now spoke, and the. tones had often made her 
heart thrill. She was, howbver, accustomed to inspire in¬ 
terest and excite admiration; she could not but know it; 
and, though in many cases she cared little about it, perhaps 
William Seymour’s was not the instance in which she 
valued it the least. 

Arabella Stuart fancied herself in no degree ambitious. 
She had seen princes at her feet, without estimating them 
in the least by the crowns they offered, or the territories 
they possessed. She had willingly seen the proposals of 
some of the highest men in Europe rejected by those who 
ruled her fate; and yet she was perhaps the most ambitious 
person that it is possible to conceive; for she sought to ob¬ 
tain that which is the most difficult for any human being to 
gain—especially of royal blood. The object of her am¬ 
bition was happiness! that glorious crown which all the 
I jewels of the world cannot enrich, which, studded with the 
j diamonds of the heart, can receive no additional lustre from 
} such paltry things as power, or wealth, or station. 

In reply, she assured her companion that she was not 
hurt, and in her tone she thanked him much more than by 
mere words. She even let him know in some degree that 
she understood the interest he felt towards her, and was 
grateful to him for it. 

Not much time, however, was allowed them for conver¬ 
sation of any kind; for ere they had proceeded a hundred 
yards they were met by Sir Harry West, with his servants 
bearing lanterns; and the good knight, with William Sey¬ 
mour, accompanied her back to the house, while the attend¬ 
ants went on to give assistance to the party left behjnd. 

The same question, which she had already answered, was 
of course addressed to Arabella by her old friend, and he, 
too, showed almost as deep an interest as his companion 
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had displayed, though it was of a different sort. Satisfied 
on that head, he put a number of other inquiries to her: 
whencfi she last came—whither she was going—^how she 
happened to be riding forth at such a time of night, espe¬ 
cially as it had been raining hard for several hours. 

“ Nay, nay. Sir Harry,” cried the lady, gaily; “ this is a , 
catechism, and I wUl not answer you on all these heads 
now. You shall give me lodmng in your castle for the 
night, if you be a gallant gentleman and true; and when I 
have once more cast off my wet garments, I will come and 
reply to all interre^atories as faithfully and discreetly as if 
I were before the Star Chamber.” 

“ So shall it be, dear lady; so shall it be,” replied Sir 
Harry West. “ My good old housekeeper. Dame Cicely, 
has been called out of the still-room to tend upon you; 
and, thanks to this young gentleman’s arrival this after¬ 
noon, the best chamber is ready prepared for your recep¬ 
tion.” 

The lady, of course, said something apologetic for the 
trouble that she gave. “She was sorry, too,” she said, 
“ to deprive Mr. Seymour of his chamber.” But the young 
gentleman assured her that he would sleep more sweetly lor 
knowing that she was lodged in safety and in comfort; and 
Sir Harry answered, laughingly, that he had taught the 
boy, in years long past, to put up with hard beds and 
seanty lodging. 

Thus talking, they soon reached the house, where a good 
matronly old woman, in a long stiff bodice, serge petticoat, 

• and flowered gown, whose years would have had to roll back 
again some way to reach the age of sixty, accompanied by 
a handmaiden, who prided herself upon being at least five 
years younger than Dame Cicely, were waiting in the hall 
to give whatever help and tendance might be needed by the 
Lady Arabella. To their hands her two male companions 
consigned her, and then returned into the chamber where 
they had been passing the evening, whert their conversation 
had been interrupted by the events which we have de¬ 
scribed. Without sitting down, both took their places 
before the fire again; and William Seymour brushed the 
wet with his hand from the curls of his hair, murmming to 
himself, 

“ I trust she will not suffer fbom this.” ; ’ 

“ It is, indeed, a terrible night,” said his old friend, “ for 
such frail creatures as womankind to be out. There is no¬ 
thing, William, that I thank God for more, amongst all the 
blessings he has showered upon me, than for not making 
me a woman.” 
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And yet, my dear sir,” replied William Se 3 unour, “ yon 
were always a most devoted anmirer and humble servant of 
the lair.” f 

“At a respectful distance, William, at a respectful dis¬ 
tance,” said the old knight, smiling. “ When I was your 
age, it is true, I had some impulses of matrimohy upon me, 
wliich, like other diseases of children, by a strong' consti¬ 
tution and good management, I got over easily.” 

“ Nay,” cried William Seymour, “ surely you do not call 
love a disease.” 

“ Just as much the disease of youth,” answered Sir Harry, 
with that slight touch of sarcasm in his look, which we have 
already noticed — “just as much a (disease of youth as 
measles, or chin-cough, or mumps amongst children, or 
the distemper amongst dogs. True, it sometimes attacks 
us in mature age, and even in later life; but the cases are 
rare, and then it goea-haxd with the patient. Take care of 
thyself; my dear hoy. Thou art just about the age to catch 
it; but if ever you do, come to me, and I will be your 
physician. Ha! Lakyn. Bring them in, bring them in! 
Show that pretty maiden to her mistress’s chamber. Is the 
horse much hurt?” 

“ Both his knees as full of holes as a beggar’s coat. Sir 
Harry,” replied the old man. 

“ That is bad, that is bad,” said Sir Harry West. “ Have 
them well bathed with hot water, Lakyn; then take a gill 
of Bordeaux wine, an ounce of salt, and a little sweet oil 
to anoint them with.” 

“ I know, I know. Sir Harry,” answered the man. “’Tis 
a marvellous receipt; but this horse is a mighty deal worse 
than the grey gelding.” 

Thus saying he withdrew, taking with him to the but¬ 
tery the two servants of the Lady Arabella, with the hos¬ 
pitable design of comforting each with a cup of humming 
ale; and the conversation was renewed between Sir Harry 
West and his young friend, much in the same strain as 
before, till the lady herself made her appearance in the old 
hall. 

She was somewhat paler than usual, and her step had 
less of its buoyant lightness, as she was led by her good 
host with ceremonious respect to a chair by the fire. She 
owned, too, that she felt somewhat bruised uith her fall, 
and expressed her determination soon to retire to rest. 

“ I am afraid. Sir Harry,” she said, “ that I cannot say 
my catechism to-night; but, to satisfy you on one head 
before I go, I will tell you the cause of my journey. The 
King, you know, is already on his way from Sco'tland, ana 
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has crossed the border, I understand, some days. ’Twas 
only yesterday, however, that my aunt of Shrewsbury gave 
me notice that such was the case, and urged me strongly, 
by her letters, to hasten to meet his Majesty, my royal 
cousin, and oifer him my loyal duty. As she knew I was 
but poorly attended, she told me that some ten of her own 
people should meet me at Stamford, if I would come thither 
with all speed. Thus, you see, I set out but with two men 
and my girl Marian; and, as the day was fine, I hoped to 
have a moonlight ride for an hour or two during the night.” 

“ I fear, dear lady,” answered the knight, “ that the good 
Countess has led you to a needless, as well as unlucky, 
journey. She does ^lot seem to know that the King has 
issued a proclamation, forbidding all persons resort to the 
court during its progress towards. London. It were wise 
of you, ere you proceed, to send a messenger to his M# 
jesty, asking permission to wait upon him.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed the Lady Arabella, “ surely he will 
not refuse to receive his poor kinswoman?” 

“Dear lady,” replied her old counsellor, “you sureiy 
should know something of royal personages; and yet, me- 
thinks, you are ignorant of how small a thing with them 
may turn love into disliking. A light word spoken, an act 
of deference forgotten, the slightest disobedience, even 
when it springs from affection, may deprive one of favour, 
and never be forgiven. No after devotion, no penitence 
will wipe away the impression; and dark looks and a 
cloudy brow, whenever you appear, will be all that you can 
..expect for life.” 

. “ Oh!” cried Arabella, “ how differently would I act if I 
were a queen t Love should to me stand in place of duty, 
truth should well supply respect, honour should be the 
courtesy that I would prize, and merit have its reward, not 
fawning. I would be bountiful,—not only in deeds, but in 
words and looks,—would break no promise that I made, 
and never indict upon hope the agony of delay. AVhen I 
refused, it should be with gentleness; when I gave,_ it 
should be at once. I should be loath to punish, punishing 
my own heart at the same time. I would be careful of my 
lightest word, knowing that no words are light upon a 
monarch’s lips.” 

“ I am sure you would,” exclaimed William Seymour, in 
a tone that made Arabella raise her eyes to his face, with a 
slight increase of colour in her cheek. 

But good Sir Harry West did not seem to enter into the 
enthusiasm of his young friend. 

“ You w'ould be a very sweet lady, then,” he said, “ but 
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' perhaps not a good queen. Royalty is a rough thing, lady; 
It has to deal with hard matters, and must be somewhat 
hard itself. True, sovereigns often think that they are 
exempt from the milder duties of mankind, and in that are 
wrong; for they require more qualities than other men, 
not less. They should want no kindly affestions of the 
heart, but have the greater strength to rule them, from the 
greater need. The acts of ordinary men affect but a nar¬ 
row circle; the acts of sovereigns spread round to every 
human being throughout their whole dominions. An indi¬ 
vidual may make any sacrifice he pleases of that which is 
his own property, without injuring any one; a monarch is 
the property of his people, and can make no sacrifice with¬ 
out affecting all. Stem facts, lady, stern facts; but no less 
true than stem."* 

4 “ Thank God I am not a queen!’’ stud Arabella, after a 
moment’s pause. “ But, to return,” she continued; “what 
would you have me do, Sir Harry, in this business with the 
King ? He may take offence if I go not forward to meet 
l)ipi, and think me wanting in doty; and, as you say, if I 
do approach the court, after the proclamation, I may be 
held as disobedient. "Vlliat shall 1 do ? I will be guided 
by your advice.’’^ 

“ Stay here, dear lady,” replied Sir Hany West, “ and 
send a messenger to ask permission of the King. You will 
thus show both obedience and duty. Here is our young 
friend, William Seymour, doubtless he will willingly per¬ 
form your behest, and be back in a day or two.” 

William Seymour, however, did not look so well satisfied ^ 
as the old knight expected; and Arabella Stuart paused ■" 
for a few moments without reply, as if not quite willing to 
take advantage at once of the proposal. 

“I could scarcely venture to ask Mr, Seymour,’* she . 
said, at length, raising her soft eyes to his face; “ and per¬ 
haps he may not be inclined to go.” 

William Seymour could not find in his heart so far to 
belie his own feelings as to say he was willing, and yet he 
dared not explain what those ieelings were. Perhaps Ara¬ 
bella was not willing to send him; but of that we know 
nothing, although, if she was very anxious that he should 
be her messenger, she did not quite display a woman’s 
skill in carrying her point. On the contrary, indeed, she 
was the first to furnish him with a fair excuse for declining 
the commission. 

“ On second • thoughts,” she continued, after the young 
gentleman had made a somewhat hesitating tender of bis 
services,—“ on second thoughts, I must not even ask Mr. 
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I SejS'monr; for, if disobedience to die proclamation might 
bruig the King’s anger upon me, the same act would, of 
courBe,«afFect him in the nke manner.. There is the royal 
blood,” she added, with a smile, “ flowing in his veins as 
well as mine; and, of course, our sovereign’s indignation 
would fall mere heavily upon a man than upon a poor girl 
like me.” 

, “ True,” said the old man, “ true; I had forgotten that; 

you must send some inferior person, lady. If you will 
write a letter to his Majesty to-night, I will despatch it by 
a messenger to-morrow, who shall put into the hands of 
Sir Robert Cecil, to be laid before the King ” 

' “ I will do it at onje,” replied Arabella, “ and then hie 

me to my bed; for, to spcaK truth, I am somewhat weary 
with my journey, with the rain, and with my fall.” 

V The letter was accordingly written in all due form, be¬ 
seeching the King to suffer his poor cousin to pay her duty 
to him, by meeting him on the road to London: and on the 
following morning, before Arabella had left her bed, a 
trusty messenger was bearing it towards the north. 

• Whether the fair writer slept well that night matters 
not to our history; William Seymour scarcely closed an 
eye, and for two long hours aftej^he had sought his cham¬ 
ber, he sat almost in the same attitude, with his head 
resting on his hand, in deep thought. As his meditation 
ended, he murmured a few words to himself. “Now or 
never,” he said. “ Oh 1 golden opportunity! I will not 
sufler doubt or dismay to snatch thee from me 1 ” , 


CHAPTER IV. 


Although duty and propriety, and a number of other 
considerations, should lead us to follow the messenger of 
Sir Harry West to the busy and bustling scene which was 
taking place at Newark-upon-Trent, on the occasion of 
King James’s entrance into that very respectable city, yet, 
yielding to temptation like other men, we feel ourselves so 
well pleased in the company of Arabella Stuart and Wil¬ 
liam Seymour in- the old knight’s house, that we cannot 
resist our inclination to remam a little longer witli them, 
and to shun the noise and hurry of the court. 
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Oh, how sweetly, when we think of all that noise and 
hurry, do the calm and tranquil scenes of the country 
come upon the hear.t!—the sunshine slumbering upon the 
green field, the waving branches of the old trees, the free 
and dancing brightness of the rapid stream, the whispering 
of the soft-breathed wind, the singing of the joyous birds, 
how sweet they all fall upon the eye and ear—ay, even the 
cawing of the glossy rooks amongst the tall elms, heard 
through the open casement in which Seymour and Arabella 
now stand together, gazing out upon the bright aspect of 
the valley, as it glistens in the morning sunshine after the 
heavy rains of night. 

' The mild air of the May morning is wooing her soft 
cheek, the tender graces of the sprmg are saluting her 
bright eye, the music of the woodland songsters is thrilling 
on her eprivthe harmony of all is sinking into her heart.* 

' They are alone together; the old knight in his justice- 
room, busy in reconciling differences, and in spreading 
peace, has left them to themselves; there is no ear to listen 
W that of nature; no eye to mark the emotions of their 
bosoms but His who made them to feel and to enjoy. 
Have a care, have a care, you two young and inexperienced 
beings! Have a care of^he gulf that is before you, and 
stand no longer on the giddy brink 1 Oh, perilous hour! 
Why could it not be averted? Why could the words 
spoken never be blotted'out from the record of things 
done ? But it is aU in vain to wish, or to regret. Fate 
was before them, and hand in hand they went upon the 
way that led.them to destruction. 

There had been a long, silent pause, after some words ot 
common courtesy; a pause such as takes place when 
people feel and Ismow that they are upon the eve of things 
which may affect their whole future life. Arabella was > 
anxious to say something upon matters totally indifferent to 
them both; but, busy with deeper thoughts, could find no 
such indifferent topic. Se 3 Tnour, on the contrary, longed 
to talk of thoughts and feelings which had rested in his 
heart unchanged since last he saw her, but hesitated how 
to begin, lest the very first word should alarm her. 

, At length, however, Arabella spoke, for she felt that 
such long silence might seem to have more meaning than 
any words. 

‘ It is nearly two years, I think,” she said, “ since you 
went to Flanders?” 

“ Fully,” he replied; “ and a long, dull time it has 
been.” 

“ Nay,” answered the lady, “ I think that, were I a 
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young man, nothing I should like so much as seeing fore)^ 
lands and mingling with strange people. There must be a 
grea^delight in watching all their habits, and in the adven¬ 
tures one meets with amongst them.” 

' “ When the heart is at case,”replied William Seymour; 
“ but mina was not so.” 

I “ Indeed!” said Arabella, fixing, her eyes upon him. “ I 
should have thought no heart more light.” 

, “ Truly, then, you have never seen it,” rejoined the 
young gentleman, “ for it is often heavy enough.” 

., “ 1 grieve to hear it,” replied the lady, with a look of 

interest; and then in a gayer tone she added, with that at¬ 
traction tow'ards dangerous subjects which is to wonian as 
the light to the nroth, “ Come, what is it weighs it'down? 
Make me your father confessor. Al^oman’s wit will often 
find a way to attain that which man’s wisdom fails to 
reach.” 

“ Well then, I will,” said William Seymour. “ I could 
not have a lairer confessor, nor one who has more right to 
assign the penance for my sins. Lady, my heart is heavy, 
from an hereditary disease, w'hich has caused much mis¬ 
chief and much grief amongst my race already. You may 
probably have heard of it.” 

Naj% never,” answered Arabella, with real astonish¬ 
ment. “ I always thought the very name of Seymour im¬ 
plied health and strength, and long life.—What is this sad 
malady ? ” 

“ That of loving above our station,” replied William 
Seymour ; and instantly her face became deadly pale, her 
frame trembled, and her eyes sought the ground. 

He proceeded, however. “ This sad ambition,” he said, 
“ cost my grandfather nine years’ imprisonment, and well 
nigh his head; but he, as you well know, little cared or 
sorrowed for what he had suffered, though grieved deeply 
for the sweet lady on whom their mutual love had brought 
so severe a punishment.” 

“ And she,”—replied Arabella, looking up, wkh the 
colour mounting in her cheek,—“ and slie grieved for him, 
not for herself. The Greys were an unlbrtunate race, 
however. How strange is the will of God, that of two so 
beautiful and excellent, Jane should perish on the scaffold, 
and Catherine waste her best days in prison! Yet me- 
thinks they must have been both happy even in their mis¬ 
fortunes, both suffering for those they loved.” 

“ ’Twaa a sad trial and test of aftection,” said W'ilUam 
Seymour. 

D 
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“ Yet one that any woman would take who truly loves," 
replied Arabella. 

“ Ay, that is the point,” lie answered, looking down. 
“ Such love may, to her who feels it, compensate for all 
suffering, and, to him who possesses it, repay the sacrifice 
of all, even of life itself. But, what must bo> the fate, 
lady, of one who loves as deeply as man can'love, yet sees 
the object far above his reach, without one cheering hope 
to lead him on, one cause to think the passion in his own 
heart has awakened any retiurn in the being for whom he 
could cast away bis life, as a gambler docs his coin?” 

“ It must be sad, indeed,” said Arabella, in a low and 
hesitating tone,—“ sad, indeed,” she repeated. “ But yet, 
perhaps*—” and there she paused, leaving the sentence in¬ 
complete, while her colour varied like the morning sky as 
the sun rises in the east. 

“ Yet such is my fate,” rejoined her companion; “ such 
has been the weight upon my heart, which has crushed its 
energies, quelled its hopes, made the gay scenes of other 
lands all dull and empty, and even in the field deprived my 
arm of one-half its vigour. Oh! had the light of happy 
love been but before me, what deeds would I have done, 
what things accomplished—^Arabella,” he continued, taking 
her hand, and gazing in her face—“ Arabella?” 

She did not withdraw it; but she turned away her head, 
and with the fair fingers of the other hand chased away a 
bright drop from her dark eyelashes. 

It was enough; his arm stole round her slight waist. 
She did not move. His lips pressed her soft check. A 
gasping sob was her only reply. “Arabella, Arabella! 
speak to me!" he said; “leave me not in doubt and 
misery 1 ” 

One moment more she remained still and silent; then, 
starting from his arms, she brushed her hair back from her 
forehead, with a sad and bewildered look, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
Seymour, spare me!—^This takes me by surprise—this is 
unkind;—think—think of all the risk, the danger, the sor¬ 
row-” 

“ I have thought, beloved,” he replied, “ through many 
a long and weary night, through many a heavy and irksome 
day, I have paused, and pondered, and doubted, and 
trembled, and accused myself of base selfishness, and 
asked if I could bring danger, and perhaps unhappiness, 
on her whom I love far, far before myself. Arabella, I 
have sought you not. I would never have sought you! 
But we have met; and in your presence, I ^ a poor, 
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weak, irresolute creature, powerless against the mastery of 
the {passion in my heart. Kebuke, revile, contemn, tread 
upon me, if you will; I am at your feet, to do with as 
it pleases you.” 

She sho(;^ her head with a sorrowful smile, murmuring, 
“It is for you I ftar!” But, then, suddenly raising her 
eyes towards heaven, while her lips moved for a moment, 
she added, “No, Seymour, no; I will hot plunge you in 
misery or danger. Your bright career shall not be cut off 
or stayed by me. No, no; it is better not to speak or 
think of such thing. My life may pass, cold and cheerless, 
in the hard bonds <rf a fate above my wishes; but you must 
cast off such feelings.—You must forget me, and in the 
end-” 

“Forget you, Arabella?” he interrupted,—“forget 
you > You httle know the man who loves you. Whether 
you be mine or another’s, I will remember you till life's 
latest hour;” and he kept his word. 

“ I will never be another’s,” replied Arabella. “ Fear 
not that, Seymour. Happily, all the interests, and all the 
jealousies of whatever monarch may sit upon the throne 
of this realm, are certain to combine in withholding my 
hand from any one. I have no sufficient dower to make 
me worthy of the suit of princes; the only attraction in 
their eyes might be some very distant and unreasonable 
claim to a crown I covet not; and I shall find it no difficult 
task to persuade the King to refuse this poor person to any 
one to whom it might convey a dangerous, though merely 
contingent.right. I will live on,” she continued, resuming 
her lighter tone—though there was ever a certain degree 
of melancholy ran through her gayest moods,—“ I will 
live on in single freedom, with a heart, perhaps, not un¬ 
susceptible of affection, had fate blessed me with a humble 
station, but one which will never load itself with the guilt 
of bringing sorrow and destruction upon the head of an¬ 
other.—Nay, Seymour, nay, say no morel I esteem you 
highly, regard you much—perhaps if out of all the world 

-But let that pass! Why should I make you share 

regrets I myself may feel ? It is in vain, it is impossible; 
so you ihust utter no farther words upon this matter, if you 
would have my company, for I must hear no more.—Come, 
let us walk out and talk of other things. We will go watch 
the rivulet that dances along, like the course of a happy 
life, sparkling as it goes, to find repose, at length, in the 
bosom of that vast, immeasurable ocean, where all streams 
end.—Nay; not a word more, if you love mel”- 

•“I dot I do I" cried William Seymour, passing his 
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eager and burning lips upon her hand,—“ I do! I do, 
Arabella! better than anything else on earth.’’ ^ 

“Well, then, peace!” she said, “peace! for your sake 
and for mine; for nothing is so hopeless on earth as the 
love we feel.” 

IVe feel! The confession was made! the words were 
opoken j and, though Seymour feared to urge her farther 
then, they sunk into his heart, a sweet solace for the years 
to come. 

Poor Arabella Stuart! If she thought, by the walk 
along that gentle stream, through those soft tields, amidst 
the old trees waving over head, listening to t!ic voices o'i 
the birds, feeling the tender air of spring, talking over a 
thousand subjects, in which the ever-present impression of 
their love was only repressed in words to find utterance in 
vague and fanciful allusions,— if she thought by such 
means to cure her lover or herself of the disastrous passion 
which he had so boldly, she so timidly, acknowledged, 
alas! she was very, very much mistaken. Like the ‘spirit 
of the Universal Deity of the Pagans, their love was all 
around them in everything they saw, or heard, or felt, in 
every word they uttered, unseen, but powerful, throughout 
the whole creation. 

Yet she thought she was seeking safety; and her spirits 
rose in the unconsciousness of danger, and the certainty of 
present happiness. Thus, when, some time after, they 
were joined by the master of the mansion, there was no¬ 
thing whatsoever in her manner to show that she had been 
agitated or alarmed; and when they returned to the early 
dinner of those days, her heart seemed so light, that one 
might have thought not a drop of royal blood was running 
in her veins. 

“ You are very gay,” said William Seymour, in a tone 
almost reproachful, as they entered the hall. 

“ So gay,” she answered, “ that I could sit down and 
sing;—but I fancy cold Sir Harry West,” she continued, 
turning playfully to the old knight, “ whose heart no fair 
lady could ever bring into tune with her own, has not an 
instrument of music in all his house—no virginals, no 
lute?” 

“Naj’,” replied the old knight, “you do me great 
injustice, fairest lady. I have all my life been the devoted 
servant of bright eyes. ’Tis but that I have loved them all 
so well, 1 never could be such a niggard of my heart as to 
bind myself to one; and, as to instruments of music— 
that sweetest of all the many modes of poetry—^though 
virginals, God bless the mark! with their dull tinklhig, I 
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have none, yet I possess a lute in my own chamber, such 
as all the rest of England cannot boast, ii'amed witli great 
skilr in Venice, by the famous Mallesini, who taught me 
how to use it, too, when I was in the City of the Sea, and 
used to serenade all the Venetian dames.” 

“All?’* exclaimed Arabella, shaking her finger at him. 
“ Fie upon such democracy in love! In that, at least, I 
would be a monarch, and reign alone, or not at all. But, 
pray send lor this rare instrument. Sir Harry; I would 
fain try how it will sound under my weak fingers.” 

, “Add but your voice, and the music will be sweet 
enough,” said William Seymour, while the old knight 
went himself to bring the lute. But Arabella replied not; 
and a shade of deep sadness passed across her fair lace for 
a moment. 

“ He is tuning it,” she said, the instant after, bending 
her ear to listen to some sounds which came from a neigh¬ 
bouring chamber. “ He is a kind and excellent man.” 
When Sir Harry re-entered the room, she topk the lute, 
and after running her hand for a moment over the strings, 
sang one of those little ballads which perhaps obtained lor 
her a place in Evelyn’s list of fair poets. 


SONG. 


“ Who is the hoy comes etealing hero, 
With looks domuro and mild 1 
Keep off I keep off! Let him not near 1 
There’s malice in that child. 

“ Yet, sec, he plays .amidst the flowera. 

As innocent as they ; 

His trailo as bright as summer hours. 
His eyes as soft ns May. 

“ Beauty and Grace his vestments aro; 

To sport seems all his joy. 

Gaz-o if thou wilt, bnt keep him tar. 
There’s danger in the boy. 

” How various are bis gladsome smiles. 
His every look is bright; • 

Sure there can be no wicked wiles 
Within tliat thing of light I 

•* Lo, ho holds out a Bower to mo, 

A rosebud like a gem I 
Keep him afer I Host thou not see 
The thorns upon the stem I 
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** Vain was the warning given; the maid 
Clasped to her Iieart the boy; 

But could not pluck him thenca. He stayed, 
And stayed but to destroy. 

** Sweet Love, lot othera be b<^ii{cd, 

Thy treacherous arts I fear, 

Ke^ afai* off, thou dangerous child! 

^ou shalt not come too near 1 


She ended, and turned a gay look upon Sir Harry West, 
saying, “That is your history, noble friend, is it not?" 
and Wien, ere he could answer, fell into a deep fit of. 
thought,, which gave to William Seymo-.r the assurance, 
and it was a sweet one, that her heart was not so tree as she 
would fain have made it appear. The rest of the day went by 
in varied and pleasant conversation, though over the mind 
of William Seymour and the Lady Arabella deep fits of 
thought, not unmingled with anxiety, came shadowy from 
time to time, like the clouds of an autumnal sky. Sir 
Harry West quitted them no more that day; and Seymour 
began to imagine that he had some suspicion of all that 
was passing in their hearts. But on the following day, 
again, they were once more left alone together for some 
hours; another and another day succeeded; and words 
were spoken that nothing could recal. 


CHAPTER V. 


Neither good soldier nor good man was ever without 
love for his horse, if he had one ; and the reader may have 
already divined, from certain words let fall by good Sir 
Harry West, that he was peculiarly careful and attentive to 
the four-hoofed creatures under his care. Every man on 
earth, probably, has his particular point of coxcombry, and 
Sir Harry West was not without his. It showed itself in 
his garden and his bowling-green, in his old hall and in 
his old wine, In a slight degree it was apparent in the 
studious simplicity of his dress; but it was more evident 
than anywhere else in his stable, where six as fine horses 
as England could produce, two of them being old chargers 
who had borne him in battle, had as much care bestowed 
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on their toilet and their meals as ever court-lady and 
revMend alderman. 

!^unted on one of the stoutest of these well-fed ani¬ 
mals, Matthew Lakyn, an old soldier, and an old servant, 
sped on towards the fair town of Newark-upon-Trent, 
intrusted f>y the knight, as his most confidential attendant, 
to carry the letter of the Lady Arabella to the Court of 
King James, which was then on its progress from the land 
of the monarch’s birth, towards the capital of his new 
kingdom. As usual in those days, the good old man bore 
upon his arm a badge to distinguish the family to which 
he belonged, representing, to use heraldic terms, on a field, 
argent, a fosse (Smeett^e, sable. A buckler was on his 
shoulder, a stout sword by his side; and although, as we 
have said, he was not young, yet he was hale and hearty, 
and looked well capable of dealing a blow or biding a 
buffet. 

His first day’s journey went by quietly enough. For 
ten miles of lus road he only saw one person whom he did 
not know, and that was a stout, dark-browed horseman, 
who passed him within five minutes after he had left his 
.master’,s gate. They exchanged a word of salutation on 
the road, a courteous custom of those days, which, ivith 
many another, has gone by in our more civilized times; 
and then the stranger rode on, while old Lakyn pursued 
his course more slowly. 

Towards three o’clock on the evening of the second day, 
the good knight’s messenger turned into a small village- 
house of entertainment, in order to give his horse some 
food, and apply some of the good things of this life to his 
own support. The room which Lakyn entered, after see¬ 
ing to Ins beast’s accommodation, was not exactly like that 
in which we first introduced the reader to the Lady Ara¬ 
bella Stuart; but it was a small parlour, approached by two 
descending steps from the road, side; and this he found 
tenanted by two men, sitting on cither side of a small 
table, with a stoup of wine between them, and their heads 
close together, in earnest conversation. 

One of these men we shall not describe, having done so 
on a former occasion, when he gave himself the name of 
Baron do Mardyke. The other was one of the personages 
who were with him at that time, whom he had tlien called 
his servants, and whom we did not honour with any 
particular remark. We must now, however, be more par¬ 
ticular,. and state that he was a tall, thin, black-bearded 
man, close-shaved, except a small mustachio,. and a tuft of 
hair upon the chin, neither of which seemed to be the 
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growth of many months. His dress, which was plain, 
consisted entirely of black and grey; but he wore ^-word 
and dagger, though there was a slouch in the shoulders, 
and an awkward disjointedness about the limbs, which 
spoke of no long military training. Both he apd his com¬ 
panion were booted and spurred as if for a journey; and 
the moment that Lakyn entered the room they ceased 
their conversation abruptly, and looked round, as if not 
well pleased with his presence. The old man, however, 
was in no way disturbed ay theirs; but, seating himself at 
another table, he stretched out his limbs, to rest them more 
conveniently, and waited patiently till the flagon was 
brought him. The strangers, in the'J meantime, sipped 
their wine together, and talked of the weather, of the ap¬ 
pearance of the crops, and various other things, which were 
somewhat too evidently distant from their thoughts. 

This had gone on some quarter of an hour, when sud¬ 
denly the door of the room was again thrown open, and in 
strode the dark-browed horseman who had passed the old 
servant on the road. Ho cast a glance round the chamber 
as he entered, and his eye rested upon Lakyn for an in¬ 
stant ; after w'hich he passed on to the table where the 
other two were seated, and, bending over it, spoke with 
»tfaem for a few minutes in a low tone. 

' Sir Harry West’s good servant was an old soldier, as we 
have said, and had many of the qualities of his class. He 
recognised his fellow-traveller immediately; but, seeing 
either that the other did not remember him, or aflccted not 
to do so, he gave not the slightest indication of having 
himself a better memory. He applied himself, on the 
contrary, diligently to his ale; and, though it must be 
confessed that he listened with all his ears, from a curious 
sort of mistrust or dislike which he felt towards the whole 
party, yet he heard nothing but the last words of their con¬ 
versation, which were, “Find out I” 

The moment these two monosyllables were pronounced 
by the Baron de Mardyke, the last-comer quitted the 
room. After being absent for about five minutes, he re¬ 
turned, and again spoke to the other two in as low a voice 
as before. Matthew Jjakyn, however, thought that he 
caught the words, “ Going on immediately;” and he said 
to himself, “If they are talking of me, they speak the 
truth. Neither shall I lose any time upon the road.” 

Thus thinking, he rose, quitted the room, paid his score, 
and, having tightenedTiis horse’s girths, and replaced the 
^ in his mouth, he rode on upon his way, at a more rapid 
pace than he had herettrfbre employed during his journey. 
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He was now just entering Eutlandshire; and in those days 
a great quantity of common land, waste and dreary enough, 
lay netwecn Stamford and Grantham, especially about 
Witham, where a large extent of dreary ground, some tour 
miles across, according to the course of the high road, and 
spreading to five or six miles on either hand, presented not 
a single house, cottage, or hut, as far as the eye could 
reach. After riding on for about an hour and a half, 
Lakyn saw this wide heath extending before him, with 
nothing to relieve its bare monotony but a clump of tall 
trees, about two miles in advance. 

Now, he was anything but a man of a faint heart; but 
still so many cht^ges had been given him regarding the 
letter which he bore, that he had conceived that document 
to be ot much greater importance than it really was; and, 
as the bearer thereof, he had risen to considerable import¬ 
ance in his own eyes. Those were somewhat lawless times, 
it must be remembered, when, notwithstanding the wisdom 
wth which Elizabeth had ruled, the comparative tliinness 
of the population, and the general state of society, left 
many opportunities for violent acts, of which there were 
not wanting persons to take advantage. Why or where¬ 
fore good Jilatthew Lakyn had taken a strong dislike to the 
party he had just left, we shall not attempt to explain to 
the reader, as, in truth, the good man could not explain it 
to himself; but certainly he had thought of them more 
than once as he rode along the highway; and, when he 
reached the edge of the common which we have men¬ 
tioned, he turned in the saddle and gave a look behind 
him. 

As he had been slightly ascending for some time, his 
view comprised nearly a.mile of the road, and at about 
half that distance he perceived two horsemen following 
him at a very rapid rate. Recollecting a warning of his 
master in times of old, to be always prepared for what¬ 
ever might happen, the old man assured himself that 
his sword played easily in the sheath, and then spurred 
on, disdaining to quicken his pace to any great degree, 
but still keeping his horse at his very quickest trot, 
in the hopes of coming near some house before he was 
overtaken. Those who followed, however, whether out of 
sport or any more serious intention, did not spare the speed 
or wind of their beasts; and the moment they eame upon 
the common ground, they quitted the sandy road for the 
turf at the side, and put their horses into a gallop. This 
pace soon brought them to the side of Sir Harry West’s 
good servant, where they seemed incluied to pull up,. 
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giving him time to.%cognise the dark-browed gentleman 
whom he had twice wfore met with, and the tall, thm un¬ 
gainly man whom he had seen in the inn. The rormer 
now thought fit to give him a nod of recognition; and 
Lakyn, whose wit was upon the stretch, exclaimed, with a 
laugh, ' 

“All! good evening, sir. If you are riding races, my 
masters, I’ll beat you across the common for a stoup of 
wine and, without w^aiting for a reply, he struck his spurs 
into his good horse’s sides, and was soon several lengths 
ahead. The others spurred after for some way, but did 
not succeed in catching him; and he was still going at the 
same rapid rate, when he approached^he clump of oaks 
which we have already mentioned. There, however, he 
drew in his rein suddenly on the little knoll from wliich 
trees sprang, and which was covered with dry green turf. 
To his very great comfort and satisfaction, he had per¬ 
ceived as he approached a large party of men and women, 
in gay attire, seated with baskets and panniers, in the 
shade, apparently resting their horses and asses—for several 
of both were there—and at the same time indulging their 
own appetites, at the expense of sundry pasties and colt^ 
joints of meat. 

“Hallo!” cried one of the travellers, as the old servant 
approached. “ Are you riding for your life, or has your 
horse run away witn you ? ” 

“Neither, neither,’’ cried Lakyn; “ ’tis but a race for 
a stoup of wine with those two gentlemen behindand 
with sdme difficulty he kept his horse from dashing for¬ 
ward, determined, now that he had met with company, not 
to lose sight of it again if he could help it. 

“ Why, you seem mighty happy, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he continued. “ May I ask which way your steps are 
bent?” 

“We are going to meet the King as he comes from 
Newark,” said a jolty-looking man. “ We have got an 
address and petition from the town of Oakham, drawn up 
by our good clerk.” 

“Then, by your leave,” cried Lak 3 ni, springing to the 
ground. “I will go on with you. ’Tis not good riding 
alone in such days as these.” 

“Alone!” exclaimed the other. “Why, you have a 
queer notion of solitude; having two companions with you.” 

“ One may have companions that are not comrades,” 
answered Lakyn; “ and, to say sooth, these are no friends 
of mine.” 

“ Wliy, how now!” cried the black-browed man, riding 
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up at this moment, about fifty yards in advance of his 
fellow-traveller; “why, how now, master serving-man, 
you mave soon come to an end of your race. We shall 
at the other side of the common first, and make you pay 
your losings.” 

“ Ride oft, then,” said Lakyn, in a jeering tone. “ With 
two such jades as yours I don’t fear you. I’ll give you a 
start half-way to the other side, and beat you, notwth- 
standing.” 

The man turned a grim look of a somewhat menacing 
character upon him, and replied, “ Wc nill make you pay, 
if you lose, depend upon it.” 

“No fear, no fpar,” answered Lakyn; “ride on, and 
spare 3 'our horses-’ wind till I come up with you. I'll make 
you use whip and spur before I have done with you.” 

As he spoke, the other stranger joined them; but he 
took no part in the conversation, only saying tp his compa¬ 
nion, 'Wlorac on, Slingsby, come on! ” and forward they 
rode together. 

“ Whjr, you 'w'ill lose your stoup of wine,” said the jolly 
traveller under the trees, addressing Lakyn,' while the 
others proceeded on their way. 

“Small payment for good deliverance,” rejoined the 
serving-man. “ I love not the looks of those two gentle¬ 
men ; and, as I am going on an errand from good Sir Ha^ 
West, my master, to his highness the King, I must risk 
nothing till it is accomplished.” 

“ What, Sir Harry West, of Bourne?” cried a grave- ' 
looking gentleman in ruff. “ If you be one of his people, 
right gladly will we have you in our company; for, in the 
question of the meadow at Merton, he decided in favour of 
Oakham, like a worthy good gentleman, as he is.” 

“Those are his arms, I think,” said Matthew Lakyn, 
pointing with pride to the badge upon his sleeve. 

“ To be sure 1 to be sure!” replied the grave personage, 
pnttiug a pair of large horn spectacles upon the bridge of 
his nose. “ Polly, my dear, look, those are Sir Harry 
West’s arms. Don’t you remember how he said to me, 

‘ Thou art a very sedate and reverend person. Master 
Smallit, and have given your evidence in a devout and 
proper manner?’” 

The girl confirmed her father’s recollection; and the good 
townspeople of Oakham 'seemed to think that they could 
not show too much cmlity and attention to the servant of 
Sir Harry West! They were rather slow, it is true, in 
their motions; but, nevertheless, Matthew' Lakyn was will¬ 
ing to put up with a little tardiness, for Jlie sake of the 
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security tlicir company aflorded, and, accordingly, he not 
only proceeded in their company to Grantham tliat night, 
but begged leave to make one of the party to Neuai'ic the 
next day. His patience was somewhat tried, it is true, in 
the morning, by the very di/icrent proceedings oi the good 
people of Oakham, from the military rapidity atd precision 
whiclrusually attended his master’s journeys when they took 
place. The hour appointed for setting out was in itscll some¬ 
what late, being no earlier than nine ; but Mrs. Polty, the" 
wife oi one of the principal personages in the company, had 
a queasy stomach, and could not travel till she had broken 
her fast. The morning-meal took more time than had been 
expected, and half an hour was spent ixe settling the land¬ 
lord’s score; then it was discovered that one of the horses 
had a shoe loose; and then hah the baskets and panniers 
were still unpacked. Thus, what between eating, and drink¬ 
ing, and scolding, and grumbling, and shoeing the horse, 
and packing the panniers, and loading the asses, and mount¬ 
ing the steeds, the hand oi Grantham dial pointed to twenty 
minutes past eleven; and then ten minutes more were spent 
in bidding'good-bye to the host and hostess of the inn, and 
laughing and tittering at the parting jests. 

The Iburtceo or fifteen miles which lay between Gran¬ 
tham and Newark occupied much more time than was re¬ 
quired even by the slow pace at which they marched, for 
numerous parties were on the road, either coming or’going 
to the good town upon Trent, where the King had arrived 
during the preceding morning, and with each person who 
would stop to indulge them, the good townsfolk of Oakham 
paused to gossip, making manifold inquiries as to the court, 
and the King’s appearance and demeanour; on all of which 
points they received the same sort of satisfactory informa¬ 
tion which is usually afforded by common rumour. By 
some persons they were informed that the King was tall, and 
thin, and fair; by another, that he was a fat, swarthy man, 
with trunk-hose of prodigious dimensions, and a large 
Spanish hat upon his head. Again, they were assured that 
the court displayed great pomp, and was very unapproach¬ 
able ; and again, that all was freedom, and gaiety, and re¬ 
joicing. 

Thus proceeding, it was near four o’clock before the little 
party entered Newark, and then it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they found accommodation in a fourth-rate 
inn, at the extreme verge of the town,, on the side of Not¬ 
tingham. All was bustle and confusion in the place, not- 
wimstanding the proclamation; the court-yard was crowded 
with horses; and eating and drinking, which had begun at 
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fiye in the morning, was still going on with undiminished 
vorac^^y. A buzz of manifold voices came from every 
room in the house, above which arose, from time to time, 
various loud and angry calls for tapsters, ostlers, and land¬ 
lord. Margery, the host’s pretty daughter, had had more 
kisses ravished from her in one day than ever she bestowed 
willingly in her life; and the landlord, bustling about, and 
vowing that he should be ruined and undone by the con¬ 
fusion that reigned in his establishment, took ample care 
that if any one did, indeed, escape his vigilant eyes without 
paying their scores, the more honest, or less fortunate, 
should abundantlv make up for the deficiency. 

For some time irseemed, though the citizens of Oakham 
had acquired a somewhat importunate appetite-on the road, 
that no provisions were to be had for love or money; and, 
leaving Jilasters Smallit and Polty to settle that affair as 
they might, and get all ready against his return, Matthew 
Lakyn, with due reverence for the business with which he 
was intrusted, went out at once on feet, to deliver the letter 
to Sir Robert Cecil. 

Well aware of the difficulty of getting to a great man’s 
presence in the midst of a court, Lakyn determined, in the 
first place, to inquire for one of the servants of the famous 
minister, with several of whom he had been acquainted 
when his master had frequented the gay scenes of the ca¬ 
pital. On this errand he was bustling along through the 
crowds which nearly blocked up the principm street of the 
towi, -when, in a group of persons at one of the doors, 
he caught sight of the well-known colours of the Cecil 
family, and the badge, with its barry and escutcheoned 
field; and making his way through, he was-soon shaking 
hands with an old compotator, whom he had not seen for 
several years. His business was easily explained; but, on 
hearing of the letter, the serving-man put on a wise and 
diplomatic look, such as official personages assume to nip a 
request in the bud before being driven actually to refuse it. 

“Is it a petition ? ” he asked ; “ for 'tis not easy to bring 
petitions to my good master, lie abhors them as a love¬ 
sick maiden hates cheese.” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” replied Lakyn, with a proud toss of the 
head. “ My master is much too great a man, as you well 
know, to make petitions. If any one wants his services 
they must petition him, and are very likely to get refused, 
even then. I do not know, for I have not seen, what the 
letter contains ; but I rather think it is a civil excuse for 
not coming to wait upon the King. But, you know, he 
f.s tired of courts, and wishes to spend the rest of his life h| 
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peace, doing good to all around him by his wonderful 
wisdom.” 

“ Oh, if that be all,” cried the servant, “ it will soon be 
done. It is of those who come to court great men are 
afraid, not those who stay away from it. Come away up 
with me to the house yonder; and, as Sir Robert gets on 
his horse after the hunting, you may deliver him the letter 
yourself.” 

Lakyn was in the midst of his reply, telling the servant 
that there was a party waiting for him at the inn, and that 
he would but give them notice, and return in a minute, 
when there was a sudden cry of “ The Jfing! the King!” 

All Was in a moment bustle and confi/sion. Some men on 
horseback, riding forward, drove back the crowd on either 
side of the road, making a lane for the royal cavalcade to 
pass; and, in the change of movements wiiich took place, 
—as these harbingers were careful to treat more roughly 
those they did not know than those they did, it naturally 
happened that the servant of Sir Robert Cecil and his 
friend obtained a position in front of the rest. 

“Now,” said the man, “now! My master is'coming 
just behind the King, on this side. Step forward with me 
as he passes, and give him the letter. I will tell him who 
you are.” 

Lakyn looked down the street, and, at the distance of 
about thirty yards, beheld a somewhat corpulent and 
heavy-looking man, on horseback, riding with a slouching 
and uneasy air, coarse in feature, clumsy in person, with 
his broad lips partly open, and the tip of his tongue visible 
beneath his teeth. He had a small cap or bonnet on his 
head, and a long feather, clasped by a large jewel. His 
dress was of a bright, and somewhat glaring green; a 
hunting-horn hungat his side, and a long knife, but no sword; 
and ever and anon, as the people shouted, “ God save ‘the 
King I God save King James !” he bowed his head with a 
sidelong' inclination, which was anything but graceful, 
fttough he seemed by his self-satisfied look to fancy it very 
gracious. Behind him came a crowd of gentlemen, amongst 
the first of whom appeared a personage, who, though 
slightly deformed, displayed the dignified carriage of an 
English gentleman, and sat his fiery horse with ease and 
grace. Lakyn immediately recognised Cecil, and was in 
the act of stepping forward to speak to him, when, putting 
his hand to the black velvet pouch, which, suspended by a 
belt over his shoulder, contained the important letter, he 
found the fingers of a stranger, armed with a knife, busily 
fmployed in cutting it away from his side. 



Turning suddenly round, the old man caught the cut- 
purse Wthe throat, instantly recognising the black-browed 
MasterSlingsby. Sir Robert Cecil’s servant threw himsell 
upon him also, having been watching quietly for the last 
hair minute the man’s proceedings in regard to his compa¬ 
nion Lakyn.* Slingsby endeavoured to cast olf his oppo¬ 
nents and make his escape, while the people gathered 
round, exclaiming “ A cut-purse!—a cut-purse 1—Away 
with him to prison, away with him!” 

The tumult thus occasioned right in the King’s path 
could not fail to attract his attention as he rode on; and, 
though several of the officers of the court hurried up 
to see what was the^natter, and to remove the obstruction 
by driving back the crowd, in not the most ceremonious or 
temperate manner, the King himself rode forward, ex¬ 
claiming, “ What is it they cry ? what is it ?—A cut-purse ? 
—Let the man be brought before us; we are the best judge 
of such matters.” 

These words were pronounced with a strong Scottish ac¬ 
cent, and- many an interjection peculiar to the monarch 
himself; but albeit we are not ourselves without drops 
of Scottish blood in our veins, we do not possess the tongue 
in sufficient purity to venture upon giving the monarch’s 
expressions in their original dialect. 

“ Hold him fast,” continued the ICing, “hold him fast; 
aud let him be brought before us, with the witnesses against 
him. We will inquire into the case ourselves at nine 
o’clock this night, after we have had time to repose our¬ 
selves, and take some necessary sustenance.” 

Plenty of hands were readyto secure the imfortunate 
Master Slingsby, who, seeing that he was detected in the 
fact, affected to treat the matter as a jest, acknowledging 
that he cut the strap of tlie man’s pouch, but only for the 
purpose of seeing what it contained. He was hurried 
away, to prison, notwithstanding; and Sir Robert Cecil’s 
servant remained irt the midst of the crowd with Lakyn, 
answering the innumerable inquiries of the multitude, 
which were as vague and wide of the point as usual. 

One man demanded, in a serious tone, if the culprit did 
not wear a brown beaver; and, on receiving a reply in the 
,j^rmativc, shook his head ruefully, exclaiming, “ Ah, the 
villain!” 

Another made particular inquiries as to his beard; and a 
third was sure he had seen him somewhere, but could not 
tell where. A fourth wished to know whether he had cut 
the strap with a knife or a pair of shears, and opined that 
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it would make a great difference in the judgment of the 
King. 

Drawing his friend away from the mob as soon as he 
could, Sir Harry West’s messenger asked in a doubtiul 
tone, “Do you think the King will really examine him 
himself? ” 

“Ay, that he will, Matthew,” answered the servant, 
“ and perhaps judge him too. Nay, shake not your head: 
we have seen strange things done since the court crossed 
the border. So, at all events, you be ready to give your 
evidence; and I will call in for you at half-past eight, 
so that we be not late if his Majesty inquires lor us.” 

Lakyn promised to be ready, and, wCJh this appointment, 
they parted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The recital of the adventure which had just taken place in 
the streets of Newark, and the apprehension of Slingsby, 
may well be supposed to have produced considerable ex¬ 
citement amongst the party from Oakham, who had seen 
that worthy gentleman pursuing their good friend Matthew 
Lakyn over the heath near Witham; and Messrs. Smallit 
and Polty were extremely anxious to accompany Sir Harry 
West’s servant to the. presence of the King as witnesses. 
To this suggestion, however, Matthew Lakyn gave no 
encouragement, and Sir Robert Cecil’s man, who made his 
appearance exactly at the hour appointed, put a decided 
negative upon it, saying that the coiurt was already more 
crowded than it would bear. • 

Hurrying through the dark streets of Newark, Lakyn 
and his companion were soon in the King’s ante-chamber, 
where they found good Master Slingsby guarded by some 
of the constables of the place. The few hours of impri¬ 
sonment which he had undergone, and perhaps the conver¬ 
sation of those who held him in custody, had worked a 
great change in the demeanour of that personage; and he 
was now evidently-inclined to treat the charge as a more 
serious affair than he bad thought it at first. He would 
fain have spoken to Lakyn, and beckoned him to come 
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across the room; but the constables rebuked him sharply, 
and o#3 of the attendants of the King exclaimed, “ No, no; 
no cogging here!” 

A minute or two after, the door of the King’s chamber, 
against which was stationed a halberdier, was thrown open 
by some one witliin, and a voice called, “ Bring in the pri¬ 
soner and the witnessesand entering the adjoining room, 
after Slingsby had been led forward by tlic officers, Lakyn 
found himself in the presence of the King. James was 
seated in a large arm-chair, dressed in the same garments 
which he had worn in the morning, ivith hands and face 
not particularly weJJ washed, and an air of slovenly untidi¬ 
ness about his whole person. In lact, he was distinguished 
from the rest of the court principally by being more unlike 
a gentleman than any one present. On his right hand 
stood Sir Kobert Cecil; on his left, some other ofticers 
of the crown. A bishop, and two or three clerg 3 rmen, 
were also in the room; and the circle on the King’s right 
was extended by the mayor and corporation of Newark, 
who had that night been graciously admitted to his pre¬ 
sence. Before him, at the moment Lakyn entered, stood 
the tall dark man, whom we have seen as Slingsby’s com¬ 
panion on the road; and with him the monarch .seemed 
conversing in a familiar tone, though his eye wandered 
constantly from the person whom he was addressing to those 
who eame in at the door, following them round the room, 
till they had taken their stations at the opjiosile side. 

“ Your petition, man,” he said, speaking to the man who 
stood before him, “ shall Lave all due consideration; and, 
depend upon it, rightful and even justice shall be done; but 
I would fain ask you a question or two thereaneut. You 
call yourself an English gentleman, and your petition 
smacks of the humanities. I dare to say, now, you have 
had a good education?” 

“ Much pains have been bestowed upon it, sire,” replied 
the stranger.. 

“ And, if a king may be so bold as to ask,” said James, 
with the same broad Scottish accent of which he found it 
difficult to divest himself, “ where was it carried on. Master 
Winter, if such be your name?” 

.. The man hesitated for a moment or two, cud then re- 
jplied, “ At Oxford, sire.” 

■ “ And at what college, man?” demanded the King, turn¬ 
ing a shrewd look towards Cecil. 

“ At Corpus Christi College, your Majesty,” answered 
the personage to whom the question was addressed. 

“A very learned place,” replied James, “though some- 
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Ti'hat giren, we have heard, to the doctrines of popery. 
But our memory, man, is very long and troublesome and, 
as wc take great delight in the progress of our subjects, 
especially in those studies which are vulgarly called the 
humanities, we have diligently perused the ijiames of all 
the scholars at our two universities in the kingdom ot Eng¬ 
land, and we cannot just readily recollect the Jiame of 
Winter amongst those who matriculated at Oxford within 
the last five-and-twenty years. It is true that the memory 
of a king ought, by God’s grace, to be better than that of 
a subject. However, we may fail, as all men; so just 
recollect yourself, and see if you have not studied also in 
Rome; France, or Brabant. It is not sh easy to deceive us, 
man, as some folks think; and you have so much the look 
of what is profanely termed a seminary priest, that we 
would fain take further informations concerning you.” 

Master Winter, as he called himself, turned as pale as 
ashes, and began in a hesitating manner to acknowledge 
that he had studied some time on the Continent. 

“ Doubtless, doubtless,” cried the King, “ and have taken 
all the degrees and orders. Are you ready, sir, to receive 
the oath of supremacy, acknowledging that in this realm of 
England the supreme rule and governance of affairs eccle¬ 
siastical are in the King alone?, What! you make no an¬ 
swer 1 Well, then, you see you are found out. Lord 
Bishop,—having now opened the examination of this man, 
so that Tour lordship may clearly see and learn the course 
in which we would have it conducted, we give the case 
over to you for farther investigation; and should it turn 
out, as we believe, that a papistical priest has dared to in¬ 
trude himself into our sacred presence, we will have him 
committed to be dealt with according to law. Let him be 
put in charge of a pursuivant, and perhaps to-morrow we 
may hold farther discourse with him, in the hope of opening 
his blinded eyes, and reclaiming him from his errors. 
Stand down, sir. Let the other fellow be brought forward 
—^not so near, not so near. He is as ill-looking a body as 
ever I set eyes on. Where are the witnesses?” 

While the man Winter was removed to the other side of 
the room, Lakyn, Sir Robert Cecil’s servant, and two 
other persons, who had been standing near in the crowd 
when the attempt to cut off the pouch was made, advanced, 
and were examined by the King touching the whole trans¬ 
action. The facts were clearly proved beyond a doubt; 
and it was also shown that the man had not denied the 
attempt. 

“ Well, sir, and what have you to say for yourself now?” 
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demanded James. “ Have you any evidence to rebut this 
chat^e ? ” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” replied Slingsby, “ I do 
not deny that I attempted to cut off the pouch ; but-” 

“ WhafJ then you make confession, man?” said the 
King. “ This is the eighth or ninth time since we left 
Berwick that robbery has been committed upon persons 
attending our court, and, now we have got you, we will 
make an example, depend upon it.” 

“ I wished but to see what the pouch contained, your 
Majesty,” exclaimed Slingsby, in a dolorous tone. 

“ Just like another robbers and plunderers,” answered 
James; “ they au want to see what the purses they take 
contain, and the more the better.” 

“ But, but,” cried the man, “ it was only curiosity.” 

“ Ilout tout!” exclaimed James, “ such curiosity as that 
must be stopped with a rope,” (or, as the King expressed it, 
with a “ wuddie,”) “and being the, sovereign judge, to whom 
all other judges in this realm are merely subservient, or 
assistant, having tried the case ourselves, and finding this 
man taken in the act, and not making denial of his guilt, 
we shall proceed to pass sentence upon him according to 
law, ordering him to be taken back to prison, and thence, 
to-morrow morning, at six of the clock, to the place of 
public execution, there to be hanged by the neck until he 
be dead. Let a warrant be prepared, directed to our Re¬ 
corder of the town of 'Newark, for due execution of our 
sentence.” 

Every person in the room looked almost as much aghast 
as the unhappy prisoner; for such a gross and unheard-of 
violation of the laws of England seemed to every one more 
dangerous than if a thousand cut-purses had escaped. 

“ But, sire—” exclaimed Cecil, stepping forward. 

“ Not a word. Sir Robert—^not a word,” cried the King. 

“ We will have no pleading for him. He is taken in the 
fact, confesses his crime, and it is but right and befitting to 
make our English subjects know that we hold the sword of 
Justice with a firm hand, and will not fail to strike at all 
offenders against the law. Take the man away—^let the 
•warrant be made out and executed without fail. As we 
are a crowned King, we will not bait a tittle of our sen¬ 
tence.” 

The courtiers looked in each other’s faces, and the un¬ 
happy Slingsby was dn^ged away, endeavouring to stam¬ 
mer forth some appeal to the King s mercy and to the laws 
of the land. But no one attended to him; and so great 
was the popular excitement in favour of a new monarch,'’' 
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that, although such an act had not been committed since 
the darkest period ol British history, no one venture#! to 
oppose it, and the warrant was made out according to the 
King's command. 

James himself seemed not to entertain th^ slightest 
doubt or hesitation in regard to his own proceedings, nor 
indeed any sorrow or compunction for the !ute oi tne un¬ 
happy man whom he had just doomed to death. 

“Well, now,” he cried, addressing Lakyn, “the cut- 
purse being disposed of, let us see the pouch, man.” 

Lakyn, who held it in his hand—^for the strap by ivhich 
it was suspended had been quite cut through—immediately 
presented it to the King upon his knee; and James, taking 
it from him, without farther ceremony undid the loop and 
button, and put his hand into the inside. Feeling, how¬ 
ever, that some degree of ridicule might attach to him for 
di 8 pla 3 dng the same curiosity which he had condemned so 
severely the minute before, he began a discourse in justi¬ 
fication of his own proceeding, full of all those quaint 
niceties and hair’s-breadth distinctions on which he prided 
himself. He explained in the first place, in broad general 
terms, that conduct which might be criminal in a subject 
was perfectly justifiable in a king. lie then went on to 
show more at large that the impropriety or propriety of a 
man’s actions depended entirely upon the circumstances 
and the position of the man himself, exemplifying his 
truisms with various homely and strangely contrasted in¬ 
stances, from the rights of a schoolmaster in birch and cane 
to the rights of a monarch on the throne; and certainly in 
both cases he was inclined to stretch prerogative sometimes 
beyond its just limits. He ended, however, after a dis¬ 
course of a quarter of an hour, during which time his 
fingers still remained in the bag, by declaring that evidently 
the man’s pretext of curiosity was false and absurd. “For 
why,” asked the King, “ should he have a greater desire 
to see what was in one bag than in another?” 

“ Why, may it please your Majesty,” replied Lakyn, 

“ 1 do tnink the man said true in that, for knowing that I 
was bearing a letter to your Majesty’s court from the 
Lady Arabella Stuart,—that is, not to say that he did* 
know it, but he might, for all I can say to the contrary.—‘ 
However, he followed me all the way down from Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and as there were more people with him, I 
can’t help thinking it was a plot to get the letter and see 
the contents.” 

Hal” cried the King, turning pale—“a plot already? 
Did we not tell you. Sir Robert, did we not tell you, Tay- 
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lo^ that it would not be long first?—Why, what’s the 
matter there? The man seems to have tumbled down,” 
and he pointed with his hand to the other side of the room, 
where there was a good deal of bustle about the spot 
where the personage who called himself Winter had been 
standing ih custody of a pursuivant. • 

“What’s the matter there, Isay?” cried the King. 

“ Will nobody answer their Sovereign Lord and Master?” 

“ It is the priest, your Majesty,” said the pursuivant; 

“ he has fallen down in a swoon, after complaming much 
of the heat.” 

“ Let him take care that he get not to a hotter place,” 
answered James? “ but take him out, man, take him out, 
and keep him in the ante-room till further orders.— Now, 
man, what is this you tell me?” he continued, turning to 
Lakyn; “ a plot, did you say ?” 

Lakyn, according to the King’s command, and in answer 
to his manifold questions, detailed all that had occurred 
since he had left Sir Harry West’s house, and the reasons 
which made him suspect that he had been watched and 
pursued. On one point, however, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, he was not quite sincere with the King, never 
hinting the slightest suspicion that the man whom he had 
seen in the King’s presence under the name of Winter, was 
one of those by whom he had been d^ged. 

The truth is, however, that good Matthew Lakyn had, in 
common with other Englishmen, a great respect for the 
laws of the land, and loved not to see them violated, whe¬ 
ther by King or commoner. James’s dealing with the 
man Slingsby had shocked all his notions of an English¬ 
man’s rights and privileges; and he was resolved that he 
would not willingly bring another under the rod of a mo¬ 
narch who seemed inclined to make such an arbitrary use 
of his power. His account seemed to give the King great 
satisfaction, however; for there are many men whose 
minds, like the body of a ferret, are so constituted as to 
find themselves most at ease when twisting in and out, 
through long and intricate holes; and nothing pleased the 
first of our Stuart race so much as tracing the small lines 
and narrow connexions of any plot or intrigue. 

While making these inquiries, the King had drawn forth 
the letter of the Lady Arabella, and kept turning it in hia 
hand with an evident inclination to open it, although he 
must have seen clearly that it was not addressed to himself. 
The presence of Cecil, however, restrained him from the 
pitiful act; and after one or two wofnl looks of irresolution, 
after thrusting his hand once or twice into his pocket, and • 
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tmtching the ties of his stuffed doublet, he gave the letter 
to his English councillor, saying, “ There, Sir Ko^ert, 
there! This epistle is addressed to you, though by my 
soul, man ,—" and he added an oath which for so pious 'a 
monarch was neither very reverent nor cleanly,—“I know 
not why our cousin has not addressed herself to fis. Read, 
read, man; and let ns hear the contents as far as may he 
‘in discretion.” 

Cecil immediately took the letter, and without display¬ 
ing in any degree the hesitation which he really felt, he 
merely opened it, and having spread it forth, put it into 
the King's hand. 

“ Well and dutifully done. Sir Robert,f'^Said James, with 
a gracious inclination of the head, and then commenced 
reading as follows in a tone which, though somewhat sub¬ 
dued, rendered the words audible to those who were imme¬ 
diately about his person, commenting from time to time, as 
he proceeded, after his own peculiar fashion. 

‘“Sir Robert, my very good friend,—^This is to let you 
know, that being on roy way, as in duty bound, to present 
my humble services to his Majesty the King, and to con¬ 
gratulate him on his accession to the throne of this realm 
of England,’—Rightly said, for we were in full possession 
of Scotland before; out she should have added Ireland 
and France. She iiybut a young thing, however, and the 
letter is not that ill written.—‘ I have been informed that 
his Majesty at York published a proclamation, forbidding 
the approach of any to his court except those specially 
called. Knowing that obedience to the commands of our 
Sovereign Lord is the first duty of a subject, I have stopped 
at the house of my old and respected fi'iend. Sir Harry 
West.’—^Awise and elderly person, I trust, ha. Sir Robert? 
For it does not do for maidens of the blood-royal to so¬ 
journ at the bouse of flaunting courtiers.” 

“ A ve^ wise and reverend gentleman, sire,” replied 
Cecil, “ of three score years, or thereabouts.” 

“That is right—that is right,” continued the King, 
“and, indeed, she shows a just discretion in all things. 
Would that all our subjects would take example by her 
implicit obedience to our best commands. But what says 
she farther?” and he proceeded to read,—“ ‘Sir Harry 
West, where I was driven to take refuge, as I shall shortly 
explain to you. I do beseech you, therefore. Sir Robert, 
to lay my humble duty before the King, and to petition 
him mat I may be permitted to approach him in person, 
not alone to pay respect and reverence to him, of which he 
^must be well assured, both on my part and that of all his 
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subjects, but also to conuntmicate to him certain discourees 
w\ich were held to me in an’ inn near this place, where 
I had thought to spend the night. Now, though these dis¬ 
courses were light and foolish, and unworthy the attention 
of so great a King, yet, as they seemed to me of a treason¬ 
able kind of folly, and were also Popish, and contrary to 
the established religion of the realm, I did not choose to 
abide under the same roof with the strangers who had held 
them; but, notwitlistanding, it being a dark night, and 
tempestuous weather, came on to this house of Bourne, 
where I have been kindly and hospitably entreated. Judg¬ 
ing that the matter which "drove me from the inn should be 
revealed to his<‘Iaje.sty before any other person, I will not 
enter into farther particulars; but beg you to solicit for 
me his gracious permission, not venturing to write to him 
myself, to present myself in his court, according to my 
duty. 

‘ Yours, most assuredly, 

‘ Arabella Stuart. 

* Prom the house of Sir Harry West, at 
Bourn©, this — day of May, 1603.* 

“ A well composed and very judicious letter," said the 
King; “ though in her inexperience this young lady has 
committed one error, which we shall, notwithstanding, 
freely pardon, as it was not of malice,—namely, that she 
did not cause the immediate arrest of these persons, but in 
all others she has conducted herself discreetly. You will 
be pleased to answer her. Sir Kobert, telling her that as we 
tend towards your good house of Theobald's, we shall be 
glad to see her there, and hear more from her, letting her 
know that we commend her prudence and obedience, and 
do her grace accordingly. Now, man, where's the war¬ 
rant? Please God, we will sign it without farther delay." 

“It is usual, sire,” said Cecil, resolved to make one 
effort, “ to put a man upon his trial before-” 

“liout! puddings’ ends!” cried the King. “'What! 
taken flagrante delicto, end making confession of his crime ? 
Give me the warrant, man; if I am a crowned King, and 
there be hemp in England, he shall end his days in a tow 
before noon to-morrow.” 

The warrant was accordingly placed before the King, 
whose face had grown somewhat red at even the slight 
opposition he bad met with. A small table, with pen and 
ink, was brought forward, and with a quick and determined 
hand James signed a paper, which might at any other 
time have shaken the throne of England. 
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“ There 1" he said, when he had done. “ Convey t^at 
to the Recorder of Newark, and let him disobey alibis 
peril. AnsAver tlie lady’s letter to-night, Sir Robert, and 
take good care of her messenger, who seems a sober and 
prudent person.” 

“Your Majesty was pleased to say,” repSed Ceoil, 
“ that there was another letter to be remembered; but, 
whether you will be pleased to answer it yourself, or com¬ 
mit the task to a secretary, I know not." 

“What talk you o^? what talk you of?” exclaimed the 
King, somewhat impatiently. “ By my soul! I willAvrite 
no more lettei's to-night.” 

“ It vas concerning that excellent good soldier and 
politic gentleman, Sir Walter Raleigh,” replied the cour¬ 
tier, “ and his application to be permitted to wait upon 
your Majesty.” 

“ Fie now. Sir Robert, to trouble me with such matters,” 
replied the King. “ Let the man wait. He has no title, I 
trow, to be importunate.” 

“ Certainly not, sire,” replied Cecil; “ but persons who 
have been greatly favoured by monarchs do sometimes 
presume, and Sir Walter, as you know, was a prime 
favourite of the late Queen, as. Indeed, his merits well 
deserved. Doubtless her Majesty gave no heed to the 
charge of atheism against him, and forgave his hatred 
a^inst my Lord of Essex. But, as yoiir Majesty knows, 
being captain of the guard, he may think he has some 
claim-” 

“ None but our pleasure, man! none but our pleasure!” 
cried the King. “His malice at Essex, poor fellow I will 
be no grace in our eyes; and as to his atheism, that 
shall be inquired into. We will have none such about the 
court. Tell him to mind the proclamation; and, hark ye, 
gossip, there may be a new captain of the guard some day. 
Make the letter short, and do not say too much; we will 
do everything civilly, but I am thinking we can find a - 
captain of the guard amongst our own friends;” and with 
these words began the ruin of Raleigh. 

The King soon after rose, and retired to rest; the 
couriers remained for a few minutes conversing with 
apparent frankness over the strange scene which they had 
just witnessed, yet none of them venturing to give his real 
opinion to his neighbour; but Sir Robert Cecil afforded no 
one an opportunity of misrepresenting his words, for, after 
merely ordering ms son to take care of Lakyn, he quitted 
the room to write the letters according to the King’s 
eomnumd. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


In a house not far from the Strand, there was a dark 
room, of somewhat large dimensions, lined with small 
square panels of black oak. The mantelpiece was of the 
same wood, rich% carved with monkcjrs, and devils, and 
many a wild creature of the imagination, supporting the 
various cornices and crowning the three-twisted columns 
on either side, while, on a sort of entablature, appeared, 
in marquetry of sandal-wood and ebony, the whole history of 
King David, from his first encounter with Goliath of Gatn to 
the death of Absalom. The figure of the Psalmist king, it is 
true, was not in the most harmonious proportions, his head 
being somewhat larger than his body, and his crown, after 
he had attained the dignity of empire, rather larger than 
his head. Goliath, from his protuberance before, must 
decidedly have taken but little exercise, and appeared to 
have had a fondness for turtle and venison, so that - he 
might be strongly suspected of having sat as an alderman 
at the civic festivals of Gath. About Absalom, however, 
there could be no mistake, for his hair, which was of black 
ebony, could have belonged to nobody else on earth but 
himself, and greatly resembled the contents of an unpicked 
mattress. Some bears and stags were introduced, for 
reasons unassigned, and there were harps enough in 
various parts of the piece to have served David for twenty 
more books of psalms than ever he composed.* Neverthe¬ 
less, it was a very splendid piece of sculpture in its way, and 
was the only thing that enlivened the room, if we except a 
silver sconce of three branches, with the lights which they 
contained. 

In this chamber, not many days after the events which 
we have lately related, sat a very respectable, persoiJ^e, 
about the middle ^e, dressed in costly, but serious 
coloured apparel, of the Spanish cut, while near him 
appeared a gentleman considerably younger, in the highest 
mode of the English fashion. The countenance of the 

* A similar mantelpioco is still to be seen in the house of J. Wood, 
Esq., of Sandwich, in which Queen Elizabeth resided during her visit 
' to that ancient town. 
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latter bore a quick, impatient, and somewhat discontented 
air, and while he spoke he continued to trifle witl^ 'the 
roses in his shoes, stirring them from side to side with the 
point of his sword. The language that they both used was 
French; in which tongue, however, the elder gentleman 
was much more fluent than the other, although Sie himself 
did not speak it with perfect purity, mingling, from time to 
time, several Spanish expressions, and several Dutch ones 
also, with his conversation. 

At the moment which we choose for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing them to the reader, a short pause had taken 
place, and each seemed buried in thought. At length the 
elder looked round at his companion. Saying, “ Welt, my 
Lord?” 

“Well, Count?” replied the other, and both fell again 
into thought. 

“It is not impossible, I repeat. Lord Cobham,” con¬ 
tinued the elder at length, “ though the sum required be 
large—I say it is not impossible, upon the conditions I 
have mentioned; but, if you look at the matter rightly, 
you will find that it is not less for your safety than for the 
security of the King my master, that these three points 
should be ascertained. First, at the head of the party 
must be one who can lay a good title to the crown of Eng¬ 
land. There is but one that 1 know of, and she must be 
ours—of course, not to rule and guide us till she be ac¬ 
tually upon the throne, but as the colour and pretence 
of our opposition to the King of Scotland, the rallying- 
point of the party, and our justification in the eyes of 
Europe. Her title is better than his, inasmuch as she is 
directly descended from Henry the Seventh. She is also 
English by birth and education, which he is not; and long 
ago the English nation pronounced that they would not 
have a foreigner sit imon the throne. But not only that, I 
find that the law of England declares no alien can inherit 
landed property in the realm. How, then, can an alien, like 
this King James, inherit the crown, with dl the domain at¬ 
tached to it ? This I have explained to you all before, and 
this is absolutely necessary as the first condition. Lit the 
next place, my very good Lord, I must see some com¬ 
mander of great distinction engaged in the cause. Not 
that you are otherwise yourself than a good and skilful 
soldier, in whom we could have all confidence, and for 
whom-” 

“ Pooh I pooh!” cried Lord Cobham, “ let us cease com¬ 
pliments, Count Aremberg. What you want, of course, is 
some man whose name and reputation, as well as his valour 
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and |kill, will inspire the whole party with trust. But I 
will wedge myself for such a man.” 

“For whom?" demanded Count Aremborg. 

“ None other than my old and dear friend, Sir Walter 
llaleigh," replied Lord Cobham. “He will never hang 
back when •Cobham asks him to draw the sword; and, 
moreover, he has already received disgust which makes bis 
blood boil. I saw bim this morning, with a letter from 
Cecil in hie hand. The King refuses to see him, and he 
has a cool and complacent hint that he had better resign 
his honourable post of captain of the guard. An auspi¬ 
cious commencement of a new monarch’s reign, to slight 
and injure the bdSt servants of the crown. What! you 
look dark, my noble Count, remembering whose good 
sword has been so often drawn against the power of Spain. 
But let not that be a stumbling-block. Baleigh will serve 
his country when Spain is bur Mend as well as he served 
her when Spain was her enemy; and whoever wishes to 
pull down this slovenly Scotch tyrant—whose first act in 
England was to violate the laws of the land be came to 
govern, must be a Mend to our native country.” 

“ Nay,” answered Count Arembefg, “ you misinterpret 
my looks. Courage and high qualities deserve respect as 
much in an enemy as in a Mend; and assuredly Sir Walter 
Raleigh has shown all the great points of a distinraished 
captain. It is a pity, only, that his Queen gave him no 
other occupation than that of a pirate.” 

He could not refrain from the sarcasm; but, seeing the 
colour come up in Lord Cobham’s check, he proceeded 
hastily, “ I shall be right glad to see him draw his sword 
in a nobler career. But, can you be sure of him ?—Have 
you sounded him ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied Lord Cobham,—“ not yet; but I 
will undertake for him; only he must have money to equip 
his forces. That is the first necessity, and without it he is 
too wise to act. Now, Sir Count,' to your third demand. 
I forget what it was—something of less importance than 
the others, I think.” 

“Not in my estimation,” answered Count Aremberg. 
“ It is, that the heads of the Catholic party in England 
give you their adhesion; and herein, my Lord, 'seems the 
greatest difficulty, for the favour which the King has 
shown to the two Lords Howard has greatly divided the 
feelings of those who in this country adhere to the true 
faith.” 

“ Pshah I” cried Lord Cobham; “ a |>iece of paper and 
a lump of wax will soon set all that to rights. 1 mean a 



papal brief, my Lord. ’Odds life! you zealous CatMics 
ought to know right well that there is not a man cp you 
who will venture to refuse his aid and assistance m re¬ 
establishing the old ecclesiastical rule in England; and I 
have little doubt that, were it necessary, a brief of his 
Holiness would be found, ere to-morrow at noon, within 
the limits of this good city of London, commanding all 
true children of the Apostolic Church to give their aid in 
excluding the heretic Scotchman from the throne." 

“ Indeed I" said Areraberg, with a doubtful look. “ If 
it be so, his Holiness has not made his intentions known to 
the'Court of Spain.” 

“Pshah! most excellent sir!” replied Lord Cobham. 
“ Use not your diplomatic qualities on me, for it will only 
lengthen our discussion without attaining any end. You 
know of the Pope’s bull right well; and your only object 
is to save the claim of the Inianta. But, be assured, that 
no alien will ever sit upon the throne of England, if James 
be rejected.” 

Count Aremberg smiled, and it must be remarked that 
his smile was always a coarse and unpleasant one. 

“ Well,” he said, “ granting that it be as you declare, 
and that the King of Spain be willing to aid in the great 
and laudable object of re-establishing the Catholic religion 
in these realms, still, as he must make a sacrifice of the 
claims of the Infanta, he is entitled to some compensation. 
What have you to propose on that head ?” 

. “ We will first terminate the question of the three con¬ 
ditions you require, worthy Count,” replied Lord Cobham. 
“Two of them are disposed of; you have the Lady Ara¬ 
bella as the head of the party. Sir Walter Raleigh as its 
military leader; and I have shown you good means of in¬ 
suring that the Catholics of England will readily draw the 
sword for a lady, whom we have every reason to believe 
well disposed to that church. However, if you want more 
proof, 1 can bring you the head of one of our chief Ca¬ 
tholic families, and two excellent priests of your religion, 
named Fathers Watson and Clarke, who will pledge them¬ 
selves for the rest of their community. The good lathers 
are below even now, and Sir Grifiin Markham will be here 
in a few minutes.” 

He rose as he spoke, as if to call the priests into the 
roohi; but Count Aremberg stopped him, saying, “Stay, my 
Lord, stay. Give me yet one minute of your private com¬ 
pany. The last point is perhaps the most important of all.” 

“Ay, so I thought,” cried Lord Cobham. 

“What is the of Spain to receive as an equivalent,” 
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contiiVied Count Aremberg, “ for relinquishing the claims 
of the'infanta?” 

“ I will show you what her claims are worth,” said 
Lord Cobham, putting his hand in his pocket: “ thus 
much, and n» more, most excellent Countand he laid a 
silver groat upon the table, pointing to it with the fore¬ 
finger ol' his right hand. 

” ’Tis a small sum,” observed the Count, “ for very 
great claims. But I did think that something was mentioned 
about the loan or gift of six hundred thousand Spanish 
crowns. Now this, my noble Lord, is a considerable amount 
lor any prince to gwe, especially when it is to be employed 
for the purpose of doing away the claim of his own iamily, 
though that claim be but worth a groat. Your Lordship 
must see," he added with a dry laugh, “ that something as 
an equivalent must be assigned to the King before he can 
entertain your proposals.” 

Cobham frowned, and bit his lip. He could not but 
feel that there was much force in what the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador said; that he had no right to expect, indeed, that 
the King ol Spain, whatever might be his bigotry in favour 
ol the Church of Rome, would give so large a sum of 
money, and at the same time resign long-cherished, though 
chimerical hopes, without some strong human consideration 
totally independent of religious zeal. He was not pre¬ 
pared, however, with any proposal to meet Count Arem- 
berg’s objection, and consequently remained silent, turning 
the matter moodily in his mind. Here the conference 
might have broken off, perhaps; but a quick step was 
heard upon the stairs, and he exclaimed, 

“ Here' comes Sir Griffin Markham 1 It were as well to 
be silent with him regarding this difliculty. The Catholics 
are easily discouraged. I will discuss this question in 
secret with you hereafter.” 

As he spoike, the door was thrown open, and in came, 
booted and spurred, a cavalier younger than either of the 
other two, with a frank and somewhat reckless bearing, 
and an air of affected indifference, as if he were entering 
some gay drawing-room. 

“ Ha! George,” cried Lord Cobham, “ is that you? I 
thought it was Markham. When did you arrive?” 

“ftve minutes and a half ago,” replied Sir George 
Brooke. “ I saw the King safely housed at Theobald’s, 
and rode on hither with all speed. Monday will see him 
at the Charter House, my good brother, where you need 
not show yourself unless you like, for you will not have 
too gracious a reception.” 
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“You know Count Aremberg, I think?" r<>joinecliLord 
Cobham. “ Count, you know my brother?” 

The Spanish ambassador bowed; and taking up the 
cover of a richly-chased cup which stood upon the table, 
he said, “This is exquisitely wrought, my lord. Pray, 
are your goldsmiths in England equal to such nice work 
as this?” 

“ Nay, that came from Italy,” replied Lord Cobham, im¬ 
patiently. “ But, to return to the matter before us, your 
Excellency need not fear my brother. He is the soul 
of our party.” 

“ I have nought to say more than IJiave said,” replied 
Count Aremberg. “ I am here but to learn your wishes, 
and to hear your proposals; very willing to give you any 
aid and assistance in my power—with due regard for the 
interests of my master, the King of Spain.” 

“ Well, Count, what does the King want?” cried George 
Brooke, casting himself nonchalantly into a chair. “ There 
is excellent brawn at O.xford,' Sccellent cheese in the 
county of Cheshire, capital venison all over England; 
but, bating these articles, we have nothing else to give 
that I know of.” 

“Except, it would seem, a crown,” replied Count Arem¬ 
berg ; “ for that trifle you appear profusely disposed to 
deal withal, taking it from one, denying it to another, 
bestowing it upon a third. What I ask, sir, is, when you 
require his most Catholic Majesty to resign the claims of 
the Infanta, and to bestow upon you six hundred thousand 
crowns, for the purpose of raising a young lady of your 
own country to the throne, what inducement have you to 
offer him?” 

“Hum!” said George Brooke, pursing up his lips; 
“ various things that his Majesty has sought for many a 
year. First, a great deal of conflision in England—per¬ 
haps a civil war. What a splendid set-off against the destruc¬ 
tion of the Armada! Secondly, the re-establishracnt of the 
Boman-catholic religion. We may throw in a few fires at 
Smithfield; and, if the matter be fiilly completed, perhaps 
we may grant a touch or two of the Inquisition, at least as 
far as the rack and thumb-screws go; though, as'to the 
whole order of St. Dominic, and otner piebald gentry of 
the kind, I cannot exactly promise;—that must depend 
upon circumstances." 

“Weighty considerations these, certainly,” answered 
Count Aremberg, gravely; “but I do not think that 
they would figure well in a dispatch." 

“Better in a private and confidential letter,” said 
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Geor^L Brooke, in the same easy tone. “However, for 
the puulic document, we will have a firm and lasting peace 
between England and Spain,—an alliance ofiensive and 

defensive^ if you will.” • ■ ■ ... ' .' • 

■■^A 'tfeatyexclaimed Count Aremberg, shaking his 
head; “ we have too much -parchment in Spain already. 
The kingdom is covered with sheepskin.” 

“ Can you get no wool off it?" asked George Brooke. 
“ Methinks just now, with the most Christian King of 
France and Navarre on the one side, Meynheer Van Bar- 
ncvcldt on the other, and the unpleasant aspect of the 
Emperor on a thir(jL: the Court of Spain, and more espe¬ 
cially that of Brussels, might be very well pleased to have 
the helping hand of England, and rather see Raleigh 
thundering on the coast of Holland, than setting the 
Indies in a flame, and sweeping the sea of your galleons.” 

“ Were England at peace with herself,” said the Spanish 
ambassador, “this proposal might have some weight." 

“ Blit she shall be at peace within a year, most excellent 
Count,” replied George Brooke. “ Let us but harpoon 
this Scotch porpoise, and confine him for a season in the 
Tower, and then the very hem of sweet Arabella’s satin 
petticoat shall sweep the land clear of all contention.” 

“ But what,” asked Count Aremberg, “ if she choose to 
give her fair hand to some enemy of Spain?” 

Lord Cobham smiled, saying, “ You are wondrous 
cautious. Count.” 

“ Ila! are you there?” cried George Brooke. “ Wgjl^ 
there we are prepared to meet you. We will engage 
that the lady shall be guided in her choice by the King 
of Spain.” 

“ Now you speak reason,” replied Count Aremberg; 
“ but yet I will tell you that it will be more satisfactory to 
me and to my master, if the lady herself make the en¬ 
gagement. In a word, as these are your proposals and 
not mine, if yon can gain me the assurance under the 
lady’s own band, guaranteed by yourselves, that she, when 
Queen of England, will grant full toleration to the 
Catholic faith, will sign a lasting peace between England 
and Spain, and be guided by the sovereign I represent in 
her clioice of a husband, the matter may go forward: if 
not, I must pause.” 

“ It shall be done,” said George Brooke, and Lord Cob- 
ham echoed the same words. “But,” continued the 
former, “ are you ready to give us assurance that if we do, 
our request is granted?” 

“ Nay,” replied the ambassador, “ I cannot give a defi- 
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Rite promise. That must depend upon the Kinrfhim- 
sell.” ^ 

“Then this is all foolery,"said Lord Cobham. “The 
opportmiity will be lost sending between London and 
Madrid." • 

“ You know right well, my Lord,” replied Count Arem- 
berg, “ that I was not sent to England on this matter, and 
consequently I have no instructions.” 

He saw a cloud come over the brow of George Brooke, 
the bolder and less cautious negotiator of the two, and 
added a few words to soften the fisappointment which was 
evidently felt, and to give such hopes « might prevent the 
conspiracy from being abandoned in despair. 

“ I can but speak my own individual opinion,” continued 
Count Aremberg, “but, such as it is, you shall have it 
frankly." 

“ Frankly?" cried George Brooke, with a bitter laugh. 

“ Y»s, ca my life,” answered the ambassador; “ and it is, 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt his Majesty the 
King will at once consent to supply the money you require, 
if you give him the assurances which I have pointed out. 
Nay, more,” he added, in a quiet tone, “ should need be, 
he will, I feel very sure, furnish you with a body of soldiers 
sufficient to take the field at once.” 

“ No, no,” cried George Brooke, “ no Spanish soldiers in 
England, noble Count. The people have not yet forgot 
some late passages, in which the Spanish soldiers and the 
English were less friendly than is pleasant. They did no¬ 
thing, it is true, but cut each other’s throats; but still that 
does not cement amity.” 

“ They need not be Spanish soldiers,” said Count Arem¬ 
berg, in reply; “ they may be firom Flanders.” 

“ Still they will be the troops of a foreign sovereign,” 
answered Lord Cobham. 

“ Not if you raise and pay them yourselves,” said Count 
Aremberg, always bearing in view the strong inclination of 
the ^anish crown to regain a hold upon England. 

That might be done, it is true,” said George Brooke; 
“ but that is an after consideration; the present question is 
about the money. If we once have the means of engaging 
a sufficient number, by showing them that we have strong 
support, and that the enterprise is feasible, we may seize 
upon James, confine him in the Tower, and, with the com¬ 
mand of the capital, which we shall certainly possess, we 
have little resistance to fear. An outbreak may take place 
here or there amongst the Scotchman’s friends in the 
Aoj’vt’w toft fthev will be speedily sunnressed. The two 
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Ilowlirds mvut remain neuter; for, though their inclination 
woulii lead them to James, their religion will bind them to 
us. fiorthuinberland, though he will not begin the strife, 
wilt go with us heart and soul when it is begun; and so 
will a thousand other noble gentlemen, who have long suf¬ 
fered in thoir faith, or in their persons. Others, again, 
will be upon our side, from hatred to the Scotch, and dis¬ 
gust at the swine that Scotland has sent us. The great 
body of the church will go with us; for ambition is the 
great vice of the ecclesiastics, and the rc-cstablishraent of 
the Romish hierarchy must naturally open to them a thou¬ 
sand new roads to their end. Many a sober Protestant 
parson regrets thotonfessional, and the mass, and the pro¬ 
cession, and the embroidered garments, and the lordly rule . 
of each priest in his parish ; and we should have thousands 
gladly coming back to the good old days of Rome. But 
the question is now, how are we to get the means of setting 
the enterprise agoing? James’s movements arc uncertain; 
on Monday he will & at the Charter House; on Wednes¬ 
day or Thursday at the Tower; where he may be a fort¬ 
night hence no one can tell. You cannot count upon a 
reply from Spain under six weeks, and it is necessary to 
secure the bird while he is in the net. Six weeks’ delay 
will be ruinous.” 

Count Aremberg paused and mused, and, after waiting 
for a minute or two, in expectation of his reply. Lord Cob- 
ham exclaimed, “ Unless we can have some certainty in 
less time than that, it were better to give the whole thing, 
up, and think no more of it.” 

“ If the question be but regarding the money,” said the 
Count, “ I doubt not the Archduke can settle that point at 
once. I believe that, sooner than suffer a scheme for de¬ 
livering his fellow Catholics from the yoke under which 
they now groan, to fail, he would advance the sum out of 
his private treasury.” 

“Although that may cause some delay,” said George 
Brooke, “ still it will not present such an obstacle as the 
other plan. If this can be done, then, and your Excel¬ 
lency is enabled by the next courier from Brussels to treat 
definitely, we will go on, and obtain for you the assurances . 
you require from the Lady Arabella. If not, I fear the 
enterprise must fall to the ground.” 

“ I will write immediately,” replied Aremberg, “ and send 
the dispatch by a trusty messenger.” 

“ It were well,” said George Brooke, “ that he were ac¬ 
companied by some one on our part. What think you, 
Cobham—will Watson go ? ” 
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“ Nay, Clarke is the shrewder of the two,” replicjl his 
brother. f 

“ Settle that between yourselves as you like, gentlemen,” 
said Count Aremberg, uith the appearance of perfect in¬ 
difference—though, to say truth, he was not at all disin¬ 
clined that a great part of the resjwnsibility Of the trans¬ 
action should be removed from his own shoulders, and that 
he shouM escape the necessity of committing himself on 
some delicate points in writing. “Choose your messenger 
discreetly, and in my dispatch I will refer to him as in¬ 
trusted by certain English lords and gentlemen to convey 
their opinions upon various points to the Archduke. Now, 
however, I will hie me home, for I hafe been some time 
absent; and it must not- be forgotten that 1 am at this mo¬ 
ment sick in bed.” 

“ I wish your Excellency a happj- delivery,” cried George 
Brooke, with one of his light laughs. “ 1 shall come and 
inquire after the baby in a day or two.” 

“I trust it maybe a stout and healthy child,” replied 
Count Aremberg, in the same tone, “and at all events we 
will baptize it in the Catholic faith.” 

Thus saying, he took up a large cloak which lay on the 
back of one of the chairs, enveloped himself completely in 
its folds, and, lighted by George Brooke, descended the 
stairs, at the bottom of which he was joined by a man 
dressed as a servant, who was called from a little room at 
the side. Without a' farther word, hut “ Good night,” 
the ambassador issued forth into the street, and walked 
along for some way, with the man close beside him. 

“ What have you learnt, Gonzalez ? ” he asked at length, 
in Spanish, looking up and down the street by.the moon¬ 
light, and seeing that no one was near. 

“ According to their showing, your Excellency, full one- 
third of the inhabitants of London are prepared to rise, 
and more than one-half of the coimtry. Making a little 
allowance for exaggeration, the discontent seems to be very 
extensive, and likely to.spread.” 

“ What did they mve you?” demanded Count Aremberg. 

“Fifty gold angels,” replied the man, after a short pause. 

“Ha!” said the Count, “ are yon sure they did not dis¬ 
cover you for what you are ?” 

“ Quite certain,” he replied; “ for though they were 
civil in the matter of the money, the two priests kept me 
standing all the time.” 

“ Then his Holiness is determined th* matter shall pro¬ 
ceed,” said Aremberg. “ Fifty angels to a serving-man do 
not come from two poor conspirators, or two perseerted 
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Cattiolic priests. It may, perhaps, turn out something of 
imp jrtance, after all.” 


CHAPTER Vni. 


On the confines of Hampshire and Wiltshire, at the distance 
of about twenty 9niles from Salisbury, was a good house 
belonging formerly to the Dowager Countess of Lennox, 
surrounded by a park of nearly a thousand acres, paled in 
from the neighbouring country on account of some very 
fine deer which it contained. The hand of nature had 
done far more for it than art, and nothing could be more 
beautiful than the variety of hill and dale, of forest, fell 
and mead, which it displayed. It is tnie no mountains 
were there, no bold and rocky scenery; but it was full of 
rich old woods, deep ferny dells, and constant heights and 
falls of ground, which compelled a considerable stream 
swarming with fine trout to wander iu a thousand turns aud 
bends, so that its course through the park, if traced along 
its meanderings, could not extend to less than many miles 
in length. 

The woodpecker and the squirrel found there a home to 
their utmost satisfaction; multitudes of hares, whose pos¬ 
session was only disputed by the herds of deer, might be 
found sleeping in their forms on the sunny sides of the 
hill or seen galloping along when disturbed, ever and anon 
standing raised upon their hind feet, and listening with 
erected ear for any sound of pursuit; while towards the 
close of evening, the rabbits, in a part especially called the 
Warren, came out to play in thousands, like schoolboys 
issuing forth for sport after the tasks of the day are endM. 

In this park, in the month of June, and towards the hour 
of nine in the morning, a lady was sitting on the grass 
under the trees, at a considerable distance from the house. 
The spot she had chosen was the side of one of the little 
hills, which was crowned by a dump of old oaks, and look¬ 
ing down over a considerable extent of scene, both in front 
and on either hand. It was, in fact, a sort of spur or pro¬ 
montory from the high ground to the westward of the park, 
on which ran the paling, bounding a high road. The dis¬ 
tance between the hill and the public way, however, was 
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at least four hundred yards; and the intervening B|>ace 
was filled with wide-spreading trees, devoid of underwood, 
so that it was from that side alone that any one could 
approach the spot chosen by the lady for her seat without 
being perceived by her, even at a considerable distance. 

T& sun was rising bright over the fair* landscape 
beneath her eyes, the wanderings of the stream were in 
every direction seen, like the beneficent hand of the 
Almighty in all his works, to the eye of the thoughtlul 
believer giving light and brightness to the whole; and 
while the long shadows of the trees moved slowly q,j.the 
morning sun got up in heaven, like the tardy progress 
of the world’s affairs, the deep blue* shadow of some 
passing clouds floated rapidly over the bright scene, resem¬ 
bling the free thoughts of man when his heart is at rest. 

For several minutes the lady sat and gazed around her, 
leaning lightly on her rounded arm, and fixing her soft and 
thoughtfta eyes, from time to time, upon eacn lair spot in 
the glowing landscape. Was she merely drinking in the 
flood of beauty that poured upon the eye, eontemplating 
the magnificence of nature, feeling with delight and awe 
the perfection of God’s works ? Or were her thoughts 
turned inward to her own fate and circumstances, and her 
eye roving inattentive over things familiar to her 'i Neither 
was exactly the case; she felt the loveliness of the scene, 
«he marked with pleasure many a fair object in the view, 
she looked “through Nature up to Nature’s God," but 
still her own hopes and wishes, her own fears and anxieties 
intruded themselves, whether she would or not, upon her 
attention with importunate appeal, and connected her own 
fate with all her contemplations, deriving from the objects 
before her eyes, sometimes fanciful illustrations, some¬ 
times consolations higher and holier than any that man can 
give. 

Thus she sat for several minutes, and why or wherefore 
matters not much, nor can we indeed tell—^for who can 
trace the wanderings of a quick and imaginative mind?— 
but that fit of her reverie ended with a bright drop upon 
her eyelids. The next moment, however, sweet Arabella 
Stuart roused herself, though with a sigh, to other ..thoughts. 
Oh, how hard it is when the mind, like a young bird, has 
soared forth at liberty, into the face of heaven, and tried 
its wing at large, amongst all the joyous things of nature, 
to be called back to the close cage ol the dull world’s 
doings, the strifes, the cares, the meannesses, which form 
the bars that prison in the heart. Such was her fate, how¬ 
ever, eontinuidly through life. 
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As if to make the transition more easy, however, she 
repeated— we may call it sung, 'for she preserved, though 
her voice rose scarcely above a murmur, the air of the 
song—^the lines of some long-forgotten poet, which were 
but too applicable to herself. 

** I must not love where I would love, 

I must not dwell where I would 

“ Alas, it is all in vain,” she added. “ And now to the 
letter.” 

Thus saying, she drew forth from her bosom a note, the 
seal of which ha^ been broken, but of the contents of 
which she had, as yet, only read the first words. Unfold¬ 
ing it, her eye ran over the lines it contained, and her 
cheek grew very pale; a look of anxiety and apprehen¬ 
sion rose in her countenance ; and at length, clasping her 
hands together, she exclaimed, “The King and all the 
court live in ddly dread of the plague ; but if these rash 
men did but know how much more I dread the plague of 
their ambitious designs, they would not surely try to com¬ 
municate the infection to me by such letters as this. What 
is to be done with this thing now ? If I reveal it, I bring 
the poor wretch to the block. If I conceal it, I make m)'- 
self a sharer of their treasons.” 

She paused and meditated for a moment or two, and 
then exclaimed aloud, “ Oh, that I bad some one to advise 
me'” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when there was a step 
amongst the trees behind; and starting up with a look of 
alarm, she turned round. The blood rose in her cheek, 
her eye sparkled, though she would tain have quenched its 
light, and her voice faltered with emotion, as she ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh, Seymour! rash, rash young man, jour 
imprudence will be the ruin of yourself and me!” 

“ Nay, dearest Arabella,” he replied, with a gay smile, 
“ neither rash nor imprudent—^bold, perhaps, to watch you 
as you sat here musing; but I claim but the privilege of 
the sun, wh|i|laQks at you through the green leaves, 
even w^y|p|H|Ancy yourself hidden from his bright 
eye.” ■' 

“Nagfi but yon are rash, William,” she answered, “ rash, 
to come hither at all.” 

“ I could not help it, Arabella,” he said in replj', kissing 
her hand. “You would not have me a traitor or a 
rebel?” 

“ Heaven forbid I ” exclmmed Arabella, her imagination. 
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immediately comteetii^ his'word* with the letter she had 
jast been reading. “ Oh, William, of aU things, if ’ you 
would not break my heart, avoid all dealings with the 
many dangerous men who are striving for things impos¬ 
sible. But you are laughing—I have mistaken you. Nay, 
if you smile so, I shall call back again all my old careless 
gaiety, which, to say truth, has been somewhat disturbed. 
If you could not help coming, tell me what brings you ?” 

“The King’s commands,” replied William Seymour. 
“ The King’s commands, to bid you to Wilton on Wednes¬ 
day next.” 

“ Oh, then, the King’s commands shay be obeyed,” said 
Arabella, “ and his messenger is right welcome. But how 
got you in ? You could not come hither from the house 
without my seeing you.” 

“ I sent on horses and servants,” answered William Sey¬ 
mour, “letter and all—^for there is an epistle, brightest 
Arabella, writ by the Kind’s own hand, in very choice 
Latin, as I understand, judging you a learned lady.” 

“ Heaven help the mark!” interrupted Arabella. “But 
still, how got you in, William Seymour ? Tis very rude 
of you to take me so by surprise.” But her smiles, as the 
reader has already supposed, contradicted her words. 

“ Nay,” said Seymour, “ ’tis worse than that, for I did 
so on purpose. Dismounting on the road, I sent my men 
and horses on, and leaped the paling, telling'them that I 
would fain take a walk through the park; but, in truth, 
having an intimation from a good enchanter that I should 
find Arabella beneath these trees.” 

“Fie, lie!” cried Arabella, “you are an impostor, Sey¬ 
mour, and would have me think that love can work mira¬ 
cles, in order to cheat me into the belief that ours can be 
happy. How was it, in sober truth, you knew that I was 
here ? ” 

“ Well, then, in sober truth,” replied Seymour, pointing 
to the country beyond the park, which was seen over a 
break in the trees—“ Well, then, in sober truth, beloved, 
as I rode along yonder bridle-way which you perceive 
crossing the country beyond the fence, I turned my eyes 
hither. Now, love is an enchanter, #hatevcr you may 
think, who strangely lengthens men’s sight, ay, better than 
the best perspective glass; and by his aid, I saw some¬ 
thing beautiful walk slowly through the park up to this 
spot, and knew it was Arabella. Then, riding on till I 
came near, I parted with my company, as I have told you, 
and, like a deer-stealer, leaped the paling; then, creeping 
quietly through the trees, I stood and watched you as you 
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lay, wishing that I were a s«ilpt(w, and had {tower to carry 
away an image of that lovely form in all ita thoughtful 
grace.” 

“ Hush, flatterer I hush! ” cried Arabella; “ I wtsdd 
only have my image in the heart, of those who love na». 
But it was hot fair.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Seymour“ for whatever I saw or 
heard would be to me aa sacred as my conscience.” 

“ Heard I” exclaimed Arabella. “ What! did I speak?” 

“ Yes, in truth,’’ replied her lover; “ first you sat 
musing; then took out a letter—^this which you have 
dropped;” and, lifting it from the ground, he gave it to 
her, while she tu?hed somewhat pale to see how nearly she 
had lost it. “ Then you murmured something indistinctly, 
and then you cried, ‘ Oh, that I had some one to advise 
me ! ’—But you turn pak, Arabella! ” 

“ Not at what you think,” she answered, with a smile. 
“ Now would Seymour give a purse of gold to know what 
is in this epistle, and hae jealous thoughts of’ rivals, and 
half doubts that Arabella plays him false. Is it not so ?” 

“ No, on my life,” replied William Seymour; “ I might 
as well be jealous of the sun for shining on other lands 
than mine. Why should Arabella give me one smile, but 
from her pure bounty ? I have no claim, I have no right, 
and ’twere a needless policy to let me think you love me, 
if you did not. One flrown, one word, one cold look, were 
enough to crush out all the hopes you have raised, and 
snatch the blessing fix»m me. Why should you deceive 
me? Oh, no—I am as confident of you as Heaven, and 
nothing shall ever make me doubt.” 

Arabella put her hand in his, and gazed upon him with a 
look of melancholy tenderness that, had there been a 
doubt, would have banished it for ever. 

“ Oh, no!” she said; “ though I may never be yours, I 
shall never love but you; and whom should I trust but 
him I love ? Yet before I do trust you fully, Seymour, 
and ask for your advice, you must promise me—tor you 
men are sad, headstrong creatures, and we must ever bind 
you with some chain—that you will never reveal what I 
have told, or shown, or asked you—nay, even if I follow 
not your counsel.” 

“That promise is soon made, Arabella,” he replied; 
“ indeed, I should feel the engagement binding on me were 
no promise given; and, as to advice, you shall have the 
best my mind will afford, though in times so difficult as 
these, it is sometimes hard to say what is the wisest 
course.” 
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“ Well, then, rend that,” said the lady, “ ami tell me 
how I should act.” 

Seymour took the letter which she placed in his hand, 
opened it, and read. The effect upon him was scarcely 
less strong than it had been upon Arabella. His brow 
contracted, his lip quivered, his eye took ah eager and 
anxious expression; and, at the end, he turned^ back again 
and read it through once more. Then gazing in the lady’s 
fece, he exclaimed, “ Oh, Arabella 1 Have yon ever given 
encouragement to such designs as these?” 

“Never, never!" cried Arabella, “not even in my most 
secret thoughts.” 

“ There may be men,” continued Seyfeonr, in a musing 
tone, “ who think that in ofifering you- a crown they would 
increase your happiness; and had I one to bestow, out ot 
all the world I would choose you to wear it. But far, far 
rather, did I possess one myself, would I lay it down to 
share with you a humbler and a happier lot than raise yon 
to thle golden misery which ever rests upon a throne. 
Your virtues may deserve the highest station, Arabella; 
but believe me, dearest, power is not happiness.” 

“Except the power of blessing those we love,” she 
answered, laying her hand on his arm. 

“ But were you England’s Queen to-morrow,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ you never could be mine. Remember Elizabeth 
herself, despotic as ever eastern sovereign was, ventured 
not to raise a subject to the throne, though no one doubts 
her wishes; aud, besides, see what these men propose, 
that you should give pledges to a foreign potentate to be 
^ided by him in .the disposal of your hand. Here is evi¬ 
dently a bar to your free choice. Even if their schemes 
were feasible, or had a probability of success, which they 
have not, what would you become? A slave of a foreign 
prince, and not a queen. But why smile you, Arabella?” 

“ To see William Seymour argue,1! she replied, “ as if 
such vain schemes and treasonable folly could wake in my 
breast one idle thought in favour of that which you justly 
call a golden misery. Besides, Seymour, I am neither 
unjust, a traitor, nor a fool. I would not be a usurper for 
the diadem of the whole world. James’s is the right; he 
is next in blood to the last monarch, and I have no claim 
at alL As to what Lord Cobham says regarding exclusion 
of aliens from the throne, ’tis but a pretence as empty as 
the wind._ . 1 never can hold that man to he an alien who 
is boni within these isles. Nature made them one, marked 
them out for one empire, and rolled the barrier of the sea 
around them to separate them from all the rest of the 
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earth, as the habitation of one people under one monarch. 
It is vain to struggle against the plans of God. Men may 
mark out frontiers, and draw lines, and strive lor a mile or 
two of barren border land this way or that; but the limits 
fixed by nature will stand fast, and ultimately be recognised 
by all. Nd*, no; James is no alien; and though, to say 
sooth, I never was more disappointed in the aspect of a 
man, yet he is King of England, and, for me, shall ever 
remain so. Besides,” she continued, “do you suppose 
that I would give up my humble freedom for the gemmed 
thraldom of a throne; to have no privacy; to live with 
the thousand eye^of policy upon me; to have my very 
thoughts watched; to make my very mind a slave to 
others; my heart, with all its afiections, a bondman to 
the petty policies of state? Oh, no, Seymour, no!—^if 
they were here before me, with the crown at my feet, ay, 
and could add France to England, and take in Spain, with 
all the golden Indies and their mines, I would not, it a 
choice were left me, give them another look.—It was not 
that on which I asked advice.” 

“ What then ?” said Seymour, who had been gazing on 
her with love and admiration in his eyes. 

“It is what I am to do with this treasonable paper, that 
I seek, to know,” she answered, taking it from his hand, 
and gazing vacantly upon it. “ It is, I fear, my duty to 
send it to the King; and yet I would not for all the world 
bring on my head the blood of those who sought to serve 
me even wrongfully; and yet-” 

“ It you do not,” replied Seymour, “ you peril your own 
life. Nay more; should any attempt be made in conse¬ 
quence of this scheme—should they, notwithstanding a 
cold and reproving answer from you, seize on the King, 
put him to death, involve the land in civil war, and cause 
all the bloodshed and confusion which little more than a 
century ago stained all our fair fields and desolated our 
happy homes, what would Arabella feel, when she remem¬ 
bered that, from the fear of bringing bad men to punish¬ 
ment, she suffered all these things to arise, when she could 
have averted them? Shut our eyes how we wUl, he who 
conceals treason is a traitor. Besides, my beloved, you 
must not think that it is love for you that moves these 
men. It is their own selfish interests, their own passions, 
their own ambition. ’Tis that the King has slighted Cob- 
ham, done some wrong to Baleigh, offended this ma.n, dis¬ 
appointed that, hurt the pride of another—’tis this that 
moves them—no deep devotion to Arabella Stuart.” 

“ Say no more, say no more,” said the lady; “Ifear it 
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ia my duty; and, however grievoaa; I muat perform H. 
What you urge is true; did I conceal this, aud the plot 
take efiect, even so &r as bringmg civil war into the land, 
I should never know peace again. But tell me, Seymour 
—counsel me, how I may treat the matter so as to move 
the indignation of the King as little as posSible against 
these n^guided men. It is not long since I had to tell 
him of other overtures, not so distinct in truth as these, 
but still evidently treasonable in their kind. lie then took 
littie heed; and, perhaps, if I manage rightly, he may 
deal with this scheme as lightly.” 

“ I fear he will not,” answered Seympur; “ yet it is but 
wise to calculate how you may follow the voice of duty, 
and yet excite as little wrath as may be against those who 
have certainly deserved it.” 

He paused, and thought for several moments, adding at 
length, with a faint smile, “ Were I you, I would treat it 
lightly, Arabella. We often by the tone and manner in 
which we speak of things, give them, in the first impres¬ 
sions, such importance that they can never after be dealt 
with as trifles. But if we speak of them as matters of 
. small moment in the beginning, they are sure, if they be 
really of weight, to find Qieir proper estimation in the end. 
—would treat it lightly. My Arabella has a custom, 
with a gay and laugbung humour, to cover from the eyes 
of most men the deeper treasures of her heart, like those 
bright streams I have seen in another land which, under 
the sparkling ripple of their waters, conceal their sands of 
gold. This art which you have used-” 

“ Have you found out that?” she asked. “ Love must, 
indeed, be a diviner, then; for never, even to the compa¬ 
nions of my youth, have I shown, by word or hint, that 
my ^ety was more upon the lip than in the heart.” 

“But you have shown me the heart, too,” replied Sey¬ 
mour; “and, as I was saying, this art, which you have used 
to cover your feelings on many subjects, may well be em¬ 
ployed now, to hide what you think of this. Treat the 
matter as an idle jest—a thing of no importance—too 
foolish to be judged seriwisly; and thus, perhap#, the 
King—especially if Cecil be not near him, which he was 
not when I came away—may take measures to avert all 
danger, and yet not think the subject so important as tc 
require the sword of justice. He is of a light and trifling 
disposition, given to the discussion of fine subtleties, fulr 
of learned importimee and self-satisfaction, but, I shoult 
think, not cruel.” 
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amidst perilous rocks, the pilot watches narrowly each 
ripple on the surface of the sea. Thus, in the dangers of 
a position too high for safety, and too low for power, I have 
scanned narrowly the actions and demeanours of men, and I 
have always remarked, that those who are the fondest ot 
trifles, and give little weight to things of real importance, 
are generally cruel, treating human suffering as a trifle 
also. But that I must not tmnk of; the only way for my¬ 
self and them is, as you say, to give the whole a laughing 
air. But come, Seymour, let us go—they will think that 
we stay long.” 

“Nay, nay, dew Arabella," replied her lover; “the 
consciousness of our own happiness makes us often- think 
that others see through the disguises we assume to conceal 
it. Let us not even lose a minute of the time during 
which we may be to each other Arabella Stuart and Wil¬ 
liam Seymour. The time will come soon enough to be 
Madam and Sir again. They who know not when or how 
we met, will not look at the clock to see how long we have 
been together.” 

Arabella smiled. “Love’s sophistry, SeylWfc!'’ she 
said: “ but my good aunt of Shrewsbury is afst^nouse; 
and, let me tell you, her eyes are quick, her thoughts 
keen, although she be kind and noble, and I do not know 
that she would frown upon our affection, even were she 
aware of it.” 

“ I do not think she would,” replied Seymour, eagerly; 
“ she has ever been a kind friend to me, and, though of as 
lofty a spirit as any woman now on earth, yet she does not 
forget that there are human passions in all hearts, and that 
they will be listened to.” 

“ Yet we must confide in no one,” answered Arabella, 
with a serious air; “ our secret is but safe in our own 
breasts. She has lately caught me somewhat in a sighing 
mood; and but last night, vowing I was in love, she reck¬ 
oned over on her fingers some ten men of the court; but 
happily your name was not amongst them, or perhaps 
the unruly colour in my cheek might have betrayed the 
truth. Nay, let us go, we shall soon meet again; and as 
we walk soberly towards the house, we can speak all our 
thoughts to each other with whatever kind words we will, 
looking all the while demure and grave as if we were 
solving some deep problem of lines and angles! In good 
truth, William,” she continued, as they went on, “ were it 
not as well to set up some apparent lover at the court, to 
hide my rash friend’s somewhat real suit?” 

“ Nay, I should be jealous, then, indeed,” said Seymour, 
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“ That would be pleasant,” answered Arabella, laugh¬ 
ing; “nothing but jealousy is wanting, I think, to make 
your love perfect. But I fear that he of whom I thought, 
is not capable of raising the sweet yellow passion in your 
breast. What would you say to Fowler, the Queen’s secre¬ 
tary?” _ *‘ • 

Seymour smiled. “ Oh! the crack-brained fool,” he 
cried, “he surely would never raise his eyes so high.” 

“Nay, nay, you know not,” answered Arabella; “I 
have had delicate speeches about bright eyes and coral 
lips, and verses over and above full of sighing swains and 
^ing swans, and all the ammunition of pastoral love. 
’Tis a perilous case, I assure you.” ' 

Seymour laughed lightly. “In truth,” he exclaimed, 
“ this is a rival to be reared. I shall go distracted, Ara¬ 
bella, if you give him but a glance too much.” 

■'But the lady had fallen into thought again, and, looking 
up, she Bsud, “ Jhis letter, and the duty that it enforces on 
me, weigh down my heart, Seymour. Lord Cobham, too, 
has ever been kind and courteous to me—cannot think 
that this treason is of his designing.” 

“ Oh, no!” cried William &ymour, “ he is but the tool, 
dear girl; and 1 trust that so it will appear; in which ease 
it will be easy for his friends to gam his pardon. But 
here comes some one from the house; and now for all due 
reverence.” 

Arabella cast down her eyes with a look of painful 
anxiety: and the moment after they filled with tears. 

“With all due reverence!” she repeated. “Alas! 
William, when and how will this end?” 

He gazed upon her with a look of deep and tender affec¬ 
tion, but did not reply; for a servant, evidently in search 
of the lady, was now rapidly approaching. As the man’s 
step came near, Arabella looked up and said, “ 1 suppose 
my aunt hai sent you, Balph, to tell me that there are 
messengers from the King; but I have met this gentleman 
in the park, and am returning to receive his Majesty’s 
commands.’ 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the man; “ but 1 had charge to 
tell you also that Sir Harry West is here; and I saw 
Master George Brooke ride up as I came away.” 

Arabella turned a quick glance upon Willaim .Seymour, 
and seemed to catch from his look what he would have 
her do. 

“ If he wants me,” she replied, “ tell him I must decline 
to see him.” 

The man looked surprised, and she repeated, “ Exactly 
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30—tell him 1 must decline to see him. He will under¬ 
stand the reason—Mr. George Brooke, I mean. Sir Harry 
West I shall be right happy to receive; and as I do not 
wish to meet,with any one displeasing to me, go forward, 
good Ralph, and open the door into my aunt’s cabinet. I 
will there rSceive the King’s letter, Mr. Seymour, and 
write my humble answer to his Majesty.” 

The man obeyed, hurrying on with a quick footstep, 
while Arabella raised her eyes to Seymour’s face, inquiring 
in a low but eager voice, “ Have I done right?” 

“Perfectly,” replied her lover; “it were madness to 
receive him, my .^abella. Whatever you might say, it 
would be proved that you had held conference with one of 
these conspirators, and, il I judge right, with the most 
dangerous of them all. But see, there is Lady Shrews¬ 
bury herself upon the terrace—^let us go forward straight 
towards her.” 

They did so accordingly; but, whatever were their in¬ 
tentions, that high but kindly dame was not easily deceived'; 
and while she held out her fair hand to William Seymour, 
who pressed his lips upon it \vith respectful gallantry, she 
turned a keen glance from his face to that of Arabella. 

“ Welcome, Sir Truant, welcome,” she said. “ So you 
leaped the paling, I find from your men, to take a walk in 
the park; but I doubt me, poacher, that it was not without 
good expectation of meeting with a deer.” 

William Seymour was not di^omposed, however, though 
Arabella was; and he rarfM^.If it was so, fair lady, you 
see I was not disappoiuti|^||||P had sought for a hart, I 
might have been so.” 

Many a grave thing in those days was covered by an idle 
play upon words; but the shrewd Countess shook her head, 
and a moment or two after took an opportunity to whisper 
in her niece’s ear, “ I fear, Arabel, I must reduce the list 
of lovers down to one; ” and thus saying, she led the way 
towards the house. 

“ Let us go in by your cabinet,'dear aunt,” said Arabella, 
whose cheek was now glowing like a rose, “ There is some 
one at the other side I would fain not meet.” 

“ Whatever course you please, fair maiden,” answered 
the Countess; “I will not thwart you;” and she turned 
across the terrace to the left. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Not see me I” excldmed George Brooke, with a flushed 
cheek and a flashing eye. “ Not see me, for reasons I will 
know! Body of Satan! but the lady is courteous. Pray 
tell her, master lackey, that I know’ no reason why any 
lady in the land should so forget that which is civil as to 
send so rough a message by such a messenger. Now for 
my horses and my people!—Ha! there she comes across 
the terrace; but I were wanting as much as herself in 
courtesy, were I to force the audience she refuses to re¬ 
quest. My horses, sir, I say! ” 

“ They arc coming round, sir,” replied the servant. 

“ What!” cried George Brooke, in the same angry tone, 
“ you ordered them round as yon came? See how mean¬ 
ness can mimic the arrogance of its masters. The cobbler’s 
cur flics at the beggar to whom his master refuses a farthing. 
But every dog has its day, sirrah, and I forgive thee. 
There’s a crown for thee to buy thee better manners, if 
thou canst find them—though, by my faith, I think they 
are all exported.” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, putting away the crown 
piece with the back of his hand; “ I take not money and 
hard words together. Neither must you say more against 
my lady, as sweet a one and gentle as any in the land, who 
never said or did an unkind thing, nor refused her presence 
to any who deserved it. There’s not a man in this house, 
but will break the pate of any one who dares say aught 
against her, be he gentle or simple.” 

Brooke gave him a look of contempt, and put his foot 
into the stirrup, his horses having by this time been 
brought round; and swinging himseu into the saddle, he 
rode slowly and sullenly away. His thoughts were all on 
fire, however, and his heart filled with anything but the 
dull sulkiness that he displayed upon the surf^e. 

“ What is to be done?" he asked himself; “the matter 
is clear; she has betrayed us to the King. Cobham is an 
idiot, to write her a letter under his own liand, when I had 
promised to speak to her by word of mouth. See what it 
18 to trust fools; and yet we could not well go forward 
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without him. Still what is to be done now? That is the 
question. If Grey were ready, we might act at once, seize 
upon James at Wilton, and complete the ahuir at a blow. 
If not, it were better for all of us to fly. But I must show 
no haste, so long as there are other eyes upon me. Once 
past the pa*k gates, then spur on to London, and. let 
them know our misfortune. There is time yet; lor this 
fatal letter could but reach her late last night, or early this 
morning.—Here, Jones!” 

A servant rode up; and his master, after musing for a 
moment, continued, “ As soon as we are out of the gates, 
ride to Misbury with all speed; find out Dr. Watson, who 
is at the third housff from the gate near the city wall. Tell 
him to come to London with all speed; say, that this being 
summer time, the swallows are beginning to fly; then fol¬ 
low me to Cobham House. Baldock, you away to Wilton, 
and offer my humble duty to Sir Robert Cecil, my good 
brother-in-law.—‘A little more than kin, and less than 
kind,’ as the player has it. Ask after his health; and tell 
my good sister that the gloves have come from France, and 
I would send them if I feared not the infection; but they 
have lain in London for some days. This done, come both 
of you and join me at Cobham House. Let each use 
well his eyes, and tell me what you sec. You, Baldock, 
mark shrewdly Sir Robert’s face, w'hen you compliment 
him on my part. I would fain know,” he added, in a care¬ 
less tone, “ whether I should have a good reception at the. 
court, were I to venture thither. You are quick and keen, 
remark all things, and let me know the result. You may, 
if you make haste, overtake me before I reach London, as 
I shall go but slowly.” 

At the park gates, the men took leave of their master, 
and rode on in the direction of Salisbury; while he pur¬ 
sued a narrow lane which joined the high London road 
after winding through the country for about five miles. 
The moment his servants were out of sight, he set spurs 
to his horse, which was a powerful charger, and galloped 
on over the sandy ground for about three miles without 
drawing a rein. Suddenly, however, the animal showed 
symptoms of going lame, and on dismounting to see what 
was the matter, he found that it had cast a shoe. 

“Now out upon fortune!” he cried; “if I could reach 
Ijondon ere to-morrow morning, the affair might j^et go 
forward; if I be delayed another day, there’s nothing for 
it but flight.” 

He had to blame his own folly, however, rather than the 
fortune that awaited him; and had the delay which took 
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place been no greater than that which was necessary to re¬ 
pair the little accident thtd; had happened, all might have 
gone well with him. But small vices have more frequently 
ruined vast enterprises than even great crimes. Ere he 
had proceeded half a mile, leading his horse by the bridle, 
he caine to a little open spot, where an object attracted his 
attention, of which we must givd some account. On the 
left-hand side of the road was a high bank of sandstone, 
retiring about, thirty yards from the path, and topped with 
some feathery trees, which were waving their green branches 
in the sunshine. The foot of the cliff was covered with 
soft turf; and, hollowed out of the stone, was a little niche 
lined with masonry, having a shallow* basin at the bottom 
to receive the clear, bright water of a spring, which issued 
from the bank, and, welling over the edge, formed a little 
rivulet running at the side of the lane. 

Close to this well, which some kind hand had erected for 
the solace of the thirsty traveller, was seated a young girl 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, dressed in a quaint 
and singular costume, very different from that ol the Eng¬ 
lish peasantry. She had a tall pointed hat upon her head, 
adorned with bugles, a black bodice and red petticoat, bor¬ 
dered with a tinsel lace, a snowy apron of fine lawn, and 
some gay bracelets on her arms. She was lightly but beau¬ 
tifully made; and, though her complexion was somewhat 
dark, her skin seemed smooth and soft, her features fine, 
her hair rich and luxuriant, and her hands and feet small 
and delicate. The attitude in which she had cast her¬ 
self down was full of grace, but the whole expression 
of her figure, as well as her face, was that of deep sorrow, 
and the tears were running rapidly from her large dark 
eyes. 

The attention of George Brooke was instantly, as we 
have said, attracted towards her; and, although it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that the sight of sorrow in a 
woman could fail to awaken compassion in the breast of 
anything deserving the name of man, certain it is that less 
than holy feelings mingled in the sensations of him who 
now paused to regard her. 

• “Well," he thought, “I suppose Dame Fortune has 
determined that I snail have to fly my country, and has 
sent me a fair companion to cheer tne hours of exile. By 
my life! she is a pretty creature, and as enticing as a roym 
banquet.—What is the matter, I wonder ? A quarrel with 
a_ lover ?—^if so, I may help her to a better—or a lost 
pigeon ?—^if so. I’ll be her dove.—^Why, pretty one, what 
mis thee he continued, advancing towards her. 
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“I am very unhappy,” sobbed the girl, tvith a strong 
foreign accent. 

“ I see that,” replied George Brooke; ‘‘ and I grieve 
that those bright eyes should run over. But what is the 
cause ?” 

“ I know not where to go to,” exclaimed the girl, clasp 
ing her hands together, and addressing her ivords rather to 
Heaven than him. 

“ Go to ?” cried her companion, gazing at her with his 
wild and reckless spirit ready for any folly or for any 
crime. “Why, come with me, sweet one.—I will take 
good care of thee.” 

The girl looked*up in his face with an inquiring glance; 
but there was in it no look of that deep feeling, that kind- 
hearted benevolence, which gives confidence and hope ■' 
There was the light, half-serious, half-jesting'smile, which 
mocks at all things, even while they are felt most weighty; 
the sort of scoffing carelessness with which the wicked strive 
to alleviate the burden of their own conscience. There 
was, moreover, that expression of habitual dissipation which 
always soon marks the man who gives himself up to vice. 

The girl shook her head mournfully, and made no 
answer. 

“Nay, nay,” continued George Brooke, assuming a more 
serious and more feeling tone; “if any evil have really 
befallen you, tell me what it is, and I will help yon if I 
can.” 

“ You cannot,” said the girl, “ you cannot. I have left 
a very wicked old man, who brought me over to this 
country two years ago, to sing before the gentry and play 
upon the lute ; and 1 know not where to go to.” 

“ But why did you leave him ?” asked George Brooke. 

“ Because he Wanted me to do what is wrong,” replied 
the girl, the colour mounting in her face and temples; and 
again she burst into tears. Alas! she spoke to one Who 
had no respect for, scarcely any belief in, virtue; and his 
evil purposes were but confirmed by what he saw and 
heard. 

“ Nay,” he said, “ you shall tell me the whole story, and 
if it is-as 1 think, I will bring you to a place where you 
shall be well taken care of and kindly treated. My horse 
has gone lame, so I will tie him to a tree, and sit down by 
you to hear yoim little history.” 

The girl offered no ^position; and he did as he said, 
fully resolved to take Hfr with him to London, imdcr the 
pretence of providing for her, and then using liis oppor¬ 
tunities as he might think fit. 


a 
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AH the iirst part of her tale she told without hesitation, 
that she was a Milanese by birth, and had been broujjht 
over—purchased, in fact, from her parents, by an English 
perfumer and charlatan, who had visited Italy in search of 
rare drugs and essences. For some time his e.vjiectations 
of making money by her little talents had nett been dis¬ 
appointed. She had sung and played upon the lute, she 
said, before the Lord Southampton, and even the Queen; 
but the state of amtation at the English Court during the 
illness of Elizabeth put a stop to his gains; and he had 
ti^en her from place to place through the country, obtain¬ 
ing but little repayment for his trouble. Of the causes 
which induced her suddenly to quit him,'however, he could 
ohtdn no farther accouht than that which she had already 
given, “ that he wished her to do what was wrong.” But 
George Brooke put his own construction on her words, and 
as she had desenbed the charlatan as old and ugly, express¬ 
ing great personal disgust towards him, he fancied that she 
might entertsun very different feelings towards a younger 
and a handsomer man. What farther took place may not 
require detail. Kotwithstanding the urgent necessity for 
his presence in London, he sat talking with her fur nearly 
an hour, and whither passion hurried him on, matters not; 
but at the end of that time a loud scream and cry for help 
rang along the lane, and reached the cars of a party of 
horsemen coming slowly from the side of Salisbuiy. 

“ Ha! there is some violencfT going forward,” cried Sir 
Harry West, putting his horse into a gallop. “ Come on, 
come on!—;Why, how now. Master Brooke ?” he continued, 
as he rode up to the little Well, beside which the girl was 
standing, all trembling and in tears. “ Offering violence 
to a woman? Fie, sir, fie !” 

• “ Ride on your way. Sir Harry West,” replied Brooke, 
fiercely, “ and mind your own aflairs.” But even while he 
spoke, two or three men on foot came down the lane, from 
the other side, exclaiming, “ Ah, here she is, here she is, 
and here’s the fellow who has lured her away.—^Have them 
.both before the justice; he will put the rogue in the stocks, 
I warrant you, and give the wench an exhortation.” 

George Brooke would now have pven his right hand 
that he had not been tempted to lose thne which was but 
too precious in his circumstances; for he easily compre¬ 
hended that he might now be detained somewhat longer 
than would be pleasant to him. Indeed, the manner in 
which the men approached him, aM the words which they 
used, showed him clearly that he himself was one of the 
objects of their constabulary indignation; and, if anything 
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had been wanting, one of the rural Dogberries exclaimed, 
running up to lay his hand upon the gentleman’s collar, “I 
comprehend you, sir, in the King’s name, and charge you 
go along with me.” 

At the same time, two of his companions took hold of the 
girl by th« arm, saying, “Come along, pretty mistress, 
come along to Justice Scully.” 

George Brooke, however, grasped the hilt of his sword, 
exclaiming, “ Stand back, fellow—^put a finger on me if you 
dare I You arc a fool, and know not what you are about. 

I am a gentleman, the brother of Lord Cobham.” 

“ Gentle or not gentle,” replied the constable, “ lord or 
no lord, I am sent to comwehend you, and, please God, so 
I will, for enticing the gin away from her master. Draw 
your sword against the law, if you dare. All you standers- 
by, I charge you in the King’s name, give me help. You 
see he has got his sword out, and may do me a damc^e.” 

“ You had better go quietly,” said Sir .Harry West; “it 
is your duty not to resist the civil power.” 

“ I have no time. Sir Harry, to spend upon such fool¬ 
eries,” said George Brooke; “I am in haste for lAiudon, 
sir.” 

“ You had plenty of time,” replied Sir Harry West, “to 
offer violence to an undefended ^rl. You were in no haste 
but now.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried George Brooke, who saw that he had 
placed himself in an un^easant predicament, “ my horse 
^d cast a shoe, and it takes no long time to snatch a kiss 
from a pair of ruddy lips by the roadside.” 

“ Nor to do any other bad action,” said Sir Harry West; 

“ but you had better go quietly, sir; for if the man requires 
us in the King’s name, we must give him aid to make you.” 

“ I had thought,” replied the other, thrusting his sword 
angrily into the sheath, “ that gentlemen were bound to 
aid gentlemen.” 

“ When their deeds are those of gentlemen,replied Sir 
Harry West; “ if yours be such you have nothing to fear; 
if they be n(^ you have no right to apply to me for assist¬ 
ance : I will go with you, however, and vouch for who you 
are. Do you intend to resist ? ” 

“ Not tmless he puts his hand upon me,” replied George 
Brooke; “Khe do, I will as surely send my sword through 
him as I live. Let him lead on; there is no fear of my 
escaping, with Sir Harry West at be head of the watch.” 

“You cannot mak%me angry, sir,” replied the old 
knight. “ Constable, do hot touch him, he will go quietly. 
—What is it, Lakyn?” he continued, speaking to hia 
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worthy servant, who had dismounted, and, after conversing 
for a minute or two with the girl, had approached his 
master and pulled his sleeve. 

“The poor thing would ftdn speak to your worsliip,” 
said Matthew Lakyn, in a low voice; “she seems even 
more afraid of this master they talk of than* of Mister 
Brooke, though she says he used her ill enough.” 

“Well, h<ud my horse then,” replied the old knight; 
and dismounting, he approached the girl, as she stood 
trembUng, between the two constables, who continued to 
hold her tight by either graceful arm, as if* they had to do 
with some furious criminal. 

“ Nay, nay, good fellows,” said Sir Hafriy West; “ take 
off your hands, she wUl go quietly enough. Now, what 
would you with me, my poor thing?” 

‘ Oh, don’t give me back to that wicked old man,” cried 
the girl. “ You must not; indeed, you must not.” 

“Are you .an^Italian?” asked Sir Harry We 
marking her accent. “ K so, I can speak your language ; 
and you can tcU me more of this affair in your own 
tOMue.” 

The joy of the poor girl at hearing this intelligence 
sparkled brightly in her eyes; and she poured forth upon 
the old knight a torrent of Italian, accompanied by a thou¬ 
sand wild but graceful gestures, which made the sober con¬ 
stables of ungesticulating England begin to fancy she was 
crazed. In five minutes Sir Harry West was acquainted 
with her whole history, and had learned that her name 
was Ida Mara; that her father was a carver in Milan; her 
mother dead, a step-mother acting towards her the step- 
motlier’s part; and her only surviving parent careless and 
unfeeling enough to sell her for a sum of ready money to 
the charlatan who had brought her to England. N ot even to 
the old knight, whose manner was certainly well calculated 
to encourage confidence, would she enter into particulars of 
the conduct of her master, as she called bun. But Sir 
Harry West had no curiosity on the subject; she assured 
him, with tears, that the man had wanted her to do what 
was very vrrong; and he easily conceived that she had re¬ 
ceived just cause to quit him. 

When her tale was ended, and she looked up in the old 
knight’s face with an appealing glance, he replied, with a 
kindly smile, “ Do not be alarmed. If it is all exactly as 
you say, this man can have no power over you in England. 
We do not recognise here^such phrchases of our fellow 
Christians. The case will be different, indeed, if you have 
yourself signed any paper obliging you to serve him as an 
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apprentice; but even then the law will protect you against 
wrong.” 

“ I have signed nothing!—I have signed nothing I" cried 
the girl vehemently; “ it was all my father’s doing, and I 
do not think he signed anything either.” 

“ Well, we shall soon see,” said Sir Harry West; “ the 
only difficulty is, what is to become of you if you are taken 
from this man ? ” 

The girl looked down thoughtfully and sadly; and then 
replied, raising her eyes with a beam of hope in them, “ I 
can knit, I can sew, I can work all kind of things—hate 
singing and playing on the lute—I used to love it once; 
and it was my onSy comfort when my mother died; but I 
hate it, now that 1 am obliged to do it for strange men to 
stare at me.” 

“ I dare say thou dost,” replied the knight, with feelings 
of deep interest growing upon him. “ I will see what may 
be done for you, my poor girl; so take Qom&rt, for this is 
a land where it seldom happens that those who are really 
good and in distress, do not find some one to help them.” 

While they had been thus conversing, the whole party 
had proceeded on their way, George Brooke walking first, 
with the constable keeping a respectable distance, holding 
the gentleman’s sword, it must be confessed, in great reve¬ 
rence, after he had seen how readily it sprang out of its 
sheath. The way was somewhat long, and quitting the 
lane in which they were, they turned into another on the 
left, before they reached the high road, upon which—-as'it 
led him in an opposite direction to that in which he wished 
to go—George Brooke burst forth with one of the blas¬ 
phemous oaths so common in those days, adding to the 
constable, “ In the name of Satan, and all the devils, is 
this never to come to an end ? Why, you are taking me 
quite out of my way 1 ” 

“ Tis but a short mile farther to Browbury House, mas¬ 
ter,” replied the constable ; “ and there Justice Scully will 
soon settle your affair, I warrant ye.” 

“Warrant!” exclaimed George Brooke; “I wish yon 
and your warrants were at the devil. If I have any say in 
the world to come, you shall be kept sitting in a pair of 
red- ot stocks till the marrow fries in your ankle bones.” 

“Where will you be then yourself?” asked the consta¬ 
ble ; and there dropped the pleasant eonversation. 

At length they approached the house of the justice, 
which was a good old country mansion, with a village 
round about it. All parties seemed glad to see it, except 
poor Ida Mara, who, terrified at the thought of meeting 
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her tyrant, crept up to the side of the old knight’s horse, 
which he had remounted at the close of their couver- 
sation. 

“ Do not be afraid, my dear,” he said; “ I wUl see that 
justice is done to you. Here, Lakyn, you look to her; and 
take care that she be well treated. 1 will go imand speak 
to worshipful Master Scully.” 

“ And so ^iill I,” cried GeorM Brooke; “ I am not to be 
kept like a lai^ey waiting in a hall.” 

^e knight’s name soon procured admission, but Lord 
Cobham’s brother was kept for several minutes in the 
ante-chamber with the constables and Ida Mara. At first 
ke expressed some haughty indignatiofi; but, becoming 
calmer and more thoughtful by degrees, he turned to one 
of the constables, saying, “ Hark ye, good fellow, there’s 
a crown for you, tell some of the servants to have my 
horse shod, while I am kept waiting.” 

The man took the crown readily enough, the sight of 
the well-filled purse from which it came making a consi¬ 
derable difference in hb estimation of the prisoner’s culpa- 
bUitj^ 

“The smith lives two miles off, sir,” he answered; “ at 
the corner of the high road; but they can run up wth the 
beast in a minute.” 

“ Let them- do so, let them do so,” replied the gentle¬ 
man; “it will save time, at all events.” 

He then approached the side of the poor girl, and spoke 
a-few words to her in a low tone. 

“ No,” she cried, aloud; “ no, I will die first.” 

George Brooke bit his lip, murmuring, “You are an 
idiotand the moment after the whole party were sum¬ 
moned before the justice. 

He was a fat, good-humoured-looking man, who seemed 
to reckon his years by barrels of ale, but on whose brow sat 
a slight frown of habitual self-importance. Sir Harry West 
was seated beside him, with a clerk at the end of the table; 
and standing on his right hand was a tall, thin man, appa¬ 
rently about sixty years of age, of a very unprepossessing 
-countenance. His white hair was thrust back from his 
forehead, which was narrow and low, but prominent over 
the eyes, which were shaded by bushy grey brows. The 
eyes themselves were keen and fiery; his lips were thin 
and in eontinual movement, even when he was not speak¬ 
ing; and his ears unnaturally large, with a gold ring in 
one of them, and a topaz in the other. IBs nose was 
aquiline, and depressed at the point, his complexion sallow, 
but his teeth brilliantly white and perfect, for a man of 
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his age. He was dressed more richly than his condition 
warranted, and with a degree of. extravagance in the colour 
and form of his habiliments which made their costliness 
the more remarkable. His ruff was of the finest lace, his 
coat, of Genoa velvet; and his hands were covered with 
innumerable rings. 

“That is the girl,” he cried, as soon as Ida Mara ap> 
peared; “ that is the girl; and I claim hm as my pro¬ 
perty.” 

“Silence 1” exclmmed worshipful Master Scully; “and 
let nobody speak till they are spoken to. What were you 
saying. Sir Ilarry?” 

“Merely'thati thought it would be best,” replied the 
knight, “ to enter into the charge against Mr. Brookf^ 
the first instance, as I understand that he is in haste.” 

“ I am in haste,” rejoined George Brooke; “ and as to a 
charge, there is none that 1 know of against mo. Me- 
thinks I must have got into the kingdom of jackasses, to 
be thus brought by one fool before another, for no reason 
whatsoever but to gratify their mutual stupidity.” 

Mr. Justice Scully looked perfectly thunder-struck at 
the insolence of this speech; and the clerk, who, having 
lost one of his fore-teeth, whistled somewhat in the utter¬ 
ance, strongly recommended that the gentleman should be 
committed. Sir Ilarry West, however, interposed; and 
the regular course of proceeding was commenced. 

“ Now, sir, what is your name ?” asked the justice, turn¬ 
ing to the old man on his ;right. 

“ My name is Jonas Weston,” was the reply; “ by trade 
a perfumer and druggist.” , 

“ Well, Mtfster Jonas," said the justice, “ if you ever do 
get into the whale’s belly, you are just the man to give 
him an emetic.” 

The clerk and the constables laughed, but Sir Harry 
West looked grave, though such jests were then not 
uncommon, even on serious occasions; and the court pro¬ 
ceeded to ask the perfumer what was his charge against 
Master George Brooke. 

“None that I know of,” replied the perfumer; “I 
never saw the gentleman before in my life, that I know of.” 

“ Yes thou hast, Biou imp of evil I cried Geor^ Brooke, 
“ when thou wert piling deputy devil to Mrs. Turner, of 
Shore Lane. But if he has no cnarge against me, why am 
^ brought hither ? ” 

“ Why, your worship,” said the chief constable, advanc¬ 
ing, “tnat man with the earrings swore he thought the 
girl had gone off with some young man from the inn at 
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Hadleigh, so as we found him with her we brought them 
both.” 

“ You did right,” said the magistrate, “ there was just 
cause for suspicion; and constables hare a right to appre¬ 
hend all suspicious persons.” 

George Brooke burst into a loud laugh. “ J, have heard 
of Hampshire hogs,” he cried, “ and this seems to be hog 
law. Sir llarry West, I wish you joy of your company, 
and unto thWrhole court a very good morning. As there 
is no charge against me, I shaU go.” Thus saying, he 
stuck his beaver on his head, and walked towards the 
door. 

“ Shall I stop him?” cried the constable; but Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Scully seemed to be decidedly of the opinion of Dog¬ 
berry, “ The watch ought to offend no man! and it is an 
offence to stay a roan against his willso that George 
Brooke was suffered to depart in peace, though not with¬ 
out having lost nearly three hours of time, which to him 
and his fellows''was invaluable. 

“ Now then,” cried the justice, as soon as he was gone, 
“ Master Jonas Weston, if you have nothing to say against 
the man, what have you to say against the woman ? ” 

“ That she ran away without my consent,” answered the 
perfumer. 

“That is a very grave offence,” said Master Scully; “is 
it not, clerk?” 

“ That will depend upon the particulars of the case,” 
replied the clerk, with a grave look. 

“How are we to proceed?” inquired the justice; and 
he turned his eyes towards Sir Harry West. 

“ I do not presume to interfere,” said the old knight; 
“but I think. Master Scully, I have had some cases 
similar to this brought before me, and if you will permit 
me to ask a few questions — ” 

“ Pray do, pray do,” cried the justice, delighted to be 
delivered from an inquiry which he knew not how to con¬ 
duct ; “ I always think it a proper compliment, Sir Harry 
West, to a brother magistrate, when he does me the 
honour to visit me, to let him do just as he likes in 
my court.” 

“You are extremely polite and courteous, Master 
Scully,” answered the old knight. “ Now, sir, upon your 
oath, what right have you to this girl’s services ? ” 

“ Why, I bought and paid for her with my OAvn money,” 
replied the man, boldly. 

“'In this country?” asked Sir Harry. 

“No,” answereu Weston, “ in Italy.” 
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“Lucky for yourself it is so,” said the old knisht; 
“ otherwise it would have been a misdemeanour, for which 
you must have been instantly committed.” 

“ Please your worship,” rejoined Weston, who was not 
one easily to lose his hold, “ the girl is my apprentice.” 

“Show me her indentures,” said Sir pfarry West; “we 
may have cause to cancel them before we have done.” 

“ I have them not here with me,” answeasd the man, 
with a sullen look. 

“ Well, ’tis no great matter,” replied Sir Harry West; 
“ for, according to your own statement, they are null in 
themselves, if they do exist. You paid for her, you say, 
instead of receiving with her an apprentice fee—the law of 
England recognises no such transactions.” 

“ Well,” said the man, “ she is my servant, at least, and 
has no right to quit me without due notice, that I might 
provide myself with another. A runaway servant is 
punishable by all laws!” 

“If they run away without due cause,” answered Sir 
Harry West; “but if there be cause, I think, Master 
Scully, we have no law to punish them.” 

“ Certainly not," replied his worship. “ If any master 
requires his servant to do what is against the law of God 
or man, the servant has a right to run away. When you 
brought her to my house last night to play on the lute, she 
seemed very well contented.” 

“ No she was not,” answered Weston; “ she told me a, 
month ago that she would leave me.” 

“But what made me tell you so?” cried Ida Mara, 
bursting forth; “ why don’t you tell what you said to me ? 
Will you tell what you wanted me to do?” 

“ Nothing, you fool,” cried Weston, with his sharp eyes 
flashing fire; “you mistook what I said; but if ever I 
catch you. I’ll take the skin off your back.” 

“ That you shall never do,” said Sir Harry West. “T 
think, your worship,” he continued, turning to the justice, 
“ that the case is very clear.” 

“ So I think too. Sir Harry,” replied the magistrate; 
“the girl must be discharged—the girl must be discharged; 
and if he attempts to molest her, we will punish him.” 

. “I have some doubts whether he does not deserve 
punishment already,” said Sir Harry West. “ However, 
as we have no charge against him, I suppose he must be 
suffered to depart for the present.” 

“ I should think, your worships,” observed the clerk, in 
a sweet tone, while the perfumer took two or three steps 
towards the door, and then paused, as if unwilling to 
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depart without making another effort—“ I should think he 
might be put in the stocks, as a vagabond going about from 
place to place, not in his lawful caUing.” 

“He IS a vagrant certainly, your worships,” said the 
constable, “ that 1 can certify, for he does go from place to 
place.” 

Master Jonas Weston, seeing that he was in sufficiently 
distressed circumstances to have an ill word from every¬ 
body, determined not to provoke farther hostility by his 
presence, and consequently made his way out witnout loss 
of time, while Sir Harry West and the justice consulted 
together for a moment, as to whether he should be suflered 
to depart. 

“ It is better, perhaps,” said the knight, “to let him go. 
I think I have seen the man’s face somewhere before; but 
as no qne has made a charge against him of which you can 
take cognizance, I do not &owhow we could proceed with 
him—and now, my poor ^1, what is to be done with you, 
I wonder?” 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Ida Mara, clasping her hands, and 
speaking in Italian, “ you said you would protect me. Do 
not, do not abandon me. You think because I am in this 
strange dress, that I am a wild light girl, and can do 
nothing but sing songs and play upon the lute; but I can 
do a great many things, and will do an}rthing to show how 
grateful I am if you but protect me. Think what I am to 
do, if you send me out into the world, without monev, 

' without friends, without a home. Oh, let me go with you, 
I am sure you are good and kind. I see it in your face, I 
hear it in your voice. Let me be the lowest of your ser¬ 
vants—anything, rather than cast me out upon the world 
again. For the love of God, have pity upon me I” 

“ I fear, my poor child,” said the knight, “ that in my 
sober and homely house, we could find no occupation for 
hands like yours. On my life, I believe that you are as 

§ ood a girl as ever lived, and something I will certainly 
o for you; but the only question is, what.—^I am very much 
perplexed, worshipful blaster Scully,” he continued, turn- 
mg to the m^istrate, who was sitting with his eyes very 
wide open at hearing such a torrent of a foreign language, 
which had never met his ear before—“ I am very much 
perplexed as to what is to be done with this poor girl. I 
evidently saw she had been ill-treated as I came along, and 
promised she should have protection.” 

“ Oh, let her find her way back to her own country,” 
replied Master Scully; “ I dare say she’s a slut.” 

“ I think not,” replied Sir Harry West. “ All I have 
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seen of her, though it is not much, to be sure, makes me 
think her a good and virtuous girl; and at near sixty- 
years, sir, alter much mingling with the world, one is not 
easily deceived in such things. At all events, to turn her 
out and let her find her way back to Italy, will not be the 
means to keep her good, if she be so.” 

“ Oh, if she is a -virtuous maiden,” replied the justice, 

“ that’s another thii^. Gome nearer to me, mistress, and 
let me look at you.” 

The girl approached timidly; but Sir Harry West, who 
had no great confidence in the delicacy of the justice, 
determined to cut the matter short, and take her aw-ay 
with him for the ^me. “ Come,” he said, “ Ida Mara; 
for the present you shall go with me; and I will put you 
under the care of the good landlady where I lodge, in the 
small town of Andover. Methinks I recollect hearing a 
high lady say, that one of her maids is going to leave her 
to be inarriM. Now, if you be really what you seem, I 
will tell her your history, and see whether she will like to 
take you." « 

Ida Mara clasped her hands together, and gave a low 
cry of joy; but the old knight continued, raising his 
finger—“ Mark me, however, Ida Mara. Before recom¬ 
mending you, I shall make the strictest inquiries at every 

E lace where you say you have been; and if your conduct 
as not been what it should be, in every respect, I can do 
nothing of the kind for you.” 

The girl caught his hand and kissed it eagerly, saying, ' 
“Ask, ask! I desire no better. If you can find I have 
ever done what is wrong, upon good witness, cast me off 
altogether. But do not take that man's word,”, she added, 
sud&nly, “ for he will tell you that I am headstrong, and 
passionate, and disobedient, though I never refused to do 
anything he told me that was right.” 

“Well," answered Sir Harry AVest, “so shall it be, 
then; but in the meanwhile, I do not know well how to 
convey, you to Andover, my poor girl.” 

“ Why, Sir Harry,” said his servant Lakyn, who had 
been watching the whole comrse of proceedings with some 
interest, looking upon Ida Mara as a sort of protegde of 
his own, “ why. Sir Harry, if we could get a pillion, she 
could ride behind me, or one of the other men to An¬ 
dover—’tis but seven miles, and the horses are quite 
fresh.” 

“ Oh, my worshipful friend,” cried Mr. Justice Scully, 

“ we can lend you a pillion. Having a house full of 
women here, I am always amply proyided, in that sort. 
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You c(H> send it back to me by the carrier who passes to 
Winchester.” 

“Many thanks, many thanks,” relied Sir Harry West. 
“I will gladly accept your offer. Take her behind thee, 
thyself, Lakyn, for thou art older, and more sedate than 
the other fellows; and make as much haste as you can, for 
we have intruded too long upon Master Scully.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” exclaimed the justice. “I count 
boldly that you will stay and take your noon-meal with 
me; your people and the girl shall be cared for in the 
buttery.—^What, shaking your head ? No time, I ’ll war¬ 
rant ; your courtiers are always as busy as a merchant.— 
Well, you must come in at least, and let me introduce you 
to the ladies. You must break bread and taste a cup of 
wine; to that there is no denial.” 

Feeling that, in courtesy, he could not refuse. Sir Harry 
West accompanied the worthy justice to another part of 
the house, while the servants and Ida Mara were taken to 
the buttery, and treated with true old English hospitality. 
In about half an hour, however, the whole party were 
once more on horseback, and riding slowly away towards 
Andover. 


CHAPTER X. 


We must now accompany George Brooke on his way, not, 
indeed, stopping to trace all his proceedings, but merely 
stating that the time thrown away in consequence of his 
meeting with Ida Mara, and the loss of his horse’s shoe, was 
not altogether less than five hours. At the end of that 
period, however, he once more found himself riding r^idly 
on towards London, and, as is usual in such cases, cursing 
the folly which induced him to forget great and important 
objects in pursuit of petty gratifications. 

By six o’clock his horse was quite knocked up; and 
leaving it at an inn to be sent after him, he procured 
another, with which, at the end of about four hours more, 
he approached the metropolis. His thoughts had been in 
a wild and hurried state, and he had more than once asked 
himself, “With whom shall I take counsel? If Clarke be 
come back from Brussels,” he continued, in the same train 
of thought, “he would be the man, but of that I am 
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not sure.—Cobham is such a fool, I cannot trust to him; and 
Raleigh’s coldness Ir the business has shaken his constancy. 
It must be with Markham; he is bold and decided, though 
a slippery knave, I fear.—^We'can go on to Cobham House 
afterwards. Ho, boy !" he continued, speaking to the post¬ 
boy who rodeswith him to take back the horse, “which is 
the shortest cut to the village of Chelsea?" 

“ Down to the right, sir, ” replied the man; “ the first 
turning, and then the second to the left. ’’ 

George Brooke accordingly rode on, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes caught a glimpse of the Thames, shining in the rising 
moon. 

“Ay, now I know my way,” he said, and rode straight 
on to the gates of an old brick house, with a garden and 
orchard, looking towards the river on one side, and on the 
other towards the road. 

Ringing the great bell at the door, with his usual im¬ 
petuous haste, George Brooke speedily brought a porter to 
answer his summons, and asked eagerly if Sir GriflSn 
Markham were within. 

“ He is somewhat sick,” replied the man, “and cannot 
see any one. ” 

“Nay, were he sick to the death, I must see him,” cried 
George Brooke; “methinks, however. Master Porter, that 
there is somewhat loud talking in the place for a sick man’s 
house. Go, tell Sir Griffin that Master George Brooke 
wishes to see him, and must too, immediately. ” 

“ Oh, sir, if you be Master Brooke, you may come in,” 
said- the man; and the young gentleman sprang to the 
ground, giving the horse to the post-boy, and bidding him 
wait. Then following the porter across an old stone hall, 
he was admitted to a room on the other side, which he 
found occupied by some twelve or fourteen persons, bear¬ 
ing the appearance of gentlemen. A large table was in the 
midst, round which some were sitting, and some were 
standing, while one or two were looking out of the windows 
upon the silver Thames, as it glided along in the moonlight, 
calm and tranquil, the image of a bright and a'peaceful 
life, offering a strange contnwt to all the scenes of con¬ 
tention and turbulence that daily take place on its banks. 
Seated close together, so that they could whisper to each 
other from time to time, were two Romish priests, named 
Watson and Clarke; and at the head of the table, not far 
from them, with his cheek resting on his hand, was the 
master of the house, whom the reader, if he could have 
seen him, would instantly have recognised as no other than 
the Baron de Mardyke. The moment the name of George 
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Brooke was announced by the porter, Father Claike started 
up, and advancing towards him, took his hand, whispering 
rapidly at the same time, “ Not a word of our plans, till 
you hear what is going on.” 

“ Let it go off then as quickly as possible,” answered 
George Brooke, in the same tone, “ for I haTC intelligence 
of deep importance, atfecting our lives.” 

Thus saying, he advanced into the room, shaking hands 
with one or two persons whom he knew, and being wel¬ 
comed by Sir Griffin Markham with great cordiality. 

“We are here, my dear Brooke,” said Sir Griffin, aloud, 
after a significant nod from the priest, “to discuss a petition 
to be presented to the King for toleration in om- religion, 
and equal privileges with our fellow-subjects. We have 
just determined to set forth our claims in the strongest 
possible language, to represent the injustice that we have 
suffered, and to point out that, at least, two millions of 
Englishmen are deprived of religious liberty, and straitened 
in their conscience. Now, I know, that although your 
family have unhappily given in to what we consider heresy, 
yet you are ready and willing to join in obtaining for us 
that toleration which you would fight for in your own case 
were it needful; and we shall be glad of the signatifre of any 
Protestant gentlemen, who regard liberty of conscience as 
the right of all men.” 

George Brooke was too shrewd not to smile at the assur¬ 
ance with which zealous Roman Catholics, notwithstanding 
their utter intolerance of every religion but their own, can 
assert the great principle of that liberty of conscience 
which they deny to others, when they themselves may 
benefit by it; but as he was very indifferent to religion of 
any kind, he was quite ready to support the views of Sir 
Griffin Markham, as he would have supported those'of a 
puritan, for any object he had in view. 

“ I perfectly agree with you, my good friend,” he replied, 
“ aa to religious toleration, and am quite ready to sign the. 
paper, though, remember, I am not quite so heretically dis¬ 
posed as you imagine, and am quite ready to receive 
instruction in the Catholic faith on the first convenient 
Importunity.” 

An exclamation of satis&ction broke fi:om several of the 
gentiemen around; and George Brooke, eager to have the 
business over as soon as possible, took a pen and dipped it 
in the ink, saying, “ Where shall I sign ?” 

But one or two of the more bigoted of the party 
exclaimed, “ Stay, stay, there are some ch^ges to be 
made; ” and then a discussion commenced regarding several 
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paragraphs in the petition, some wishing them stronger 
and more violent, others more moderate and mild. 

George Brooke sat upon thorns; minute after minute 
passed by in vain and often frivolous disquisitions, while 
he knew that the avenging sword was suspended over his 
head but by a hair. The two priests endeavoured to cut 
short the dispute, but without success. What was too 
strong for one party, was too weak for the other; and at 
length Lord Cobham’s brother whispered to the master of 
the house, “ On my life, Markham, if you do not put a stop 
to this, I.must ride on to town. The petition is all nonsense, 
and can never be nresented; and I have life and death 
under my doublet.’* 

“ I know it can never be presented,” said the shrewd 
knight, in the same low tone ; “ but it has been agreed to 
get the petition drawn up, aqd signed b^ everybody that 
we can, tnroughout the realm, as a sort of muster-roll, that 
we may know those whom we can call upon in case of 
need. That is why it is necessary to make it as violent as 
possible: but what do you mean by having life and death 
under your doublet ? ” 

“I mean," replied George Brooke, still in a whisper, 
“ that your head and mine, and some dozen others, may 
depend upon my speaking to you, ivithout all your Popish 
rabble, ere five minutes be over. I do not mind the two 
priests, they are men of sense, and had better hear what I 
have to say; but our safety depends upon your getting rid 
of these long-tongued gentry as fast sis possible. ” 

Markham mused for a minute or two, and then rose, 
saying, “ Gentlemen, as there seems a good deal of differ¬ 
ence of opinion to-night, and as Father Watson here has 
heard all your views, I should propose that he make a fresh 
draught of the petition, and have it ready against to¬ 
morrow night at nine. I dare say he can embody dl your 
ideas; and, for my part, whatsoever so reverend and 
devout a priest tlunks fit for the occasion, I am ready 
to sign. ” 

“ So am I,” cried one ; “and so are we dl, I dare say; 
but—” and, as usual on such occasions, there were half-a- 
dozen “ buts ” to be spoken and commented upon, before 
it was finally settled that Sir Griffin Markhun’s proposal 
should be agreed to, and the company had left the house. 

At length, however, the room was cleared, the door 
closed, and with looks in which the foil anxiety of their 
hearts was for the first time folly displayed, the knight and 
foe two priests surrounded George Brooke, and eagerly 
inquired what was the intelligence he had to communicate. 
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la reply, lie informed them that his brother, Lord Cobham, 
had ventured to write to the Lady Arabella Stuart, giving 
her intimation of the plans formed for raising her to 
the throne, and requiring her consent to the conditions 
proposed by Count Arcmberg. He told them also that as 
soon as he had heard of this rash step, he bad set oiF post 
haste to see the lady himself, and to ascertain her feelings, 
in order to act immediately as the circumstances might re¬ 
quire. He then gave an account of the reception he had met 
with, and ended by saying, “ Now, gentlemen, you know 
the whole affair ; what is your judgment regarding it ?” 

“ That we are ruined,” replied Clarke. 

“ That she will communicate the vfeole to the King,” 
said Sir Griffin Markham ; “ she did so before regarding 
some overtures I made to her while James was on his way 
to Scotland. Luckily, she neither knew me nor Watson, 
who. was with me; and I took the name of the Baron de 
Mmdyke, which, put them upon the wrong scent, for 
Mardyke, who was over just at the time, quitted England 
for Nieuport the day after I saw her. Slingsby and 
Winter, who were sent to watch her messenger, were 
caught; but Slingsby was hanged for endeavouring to filch 
the letter, and died silent, knowing that it would do him 
no good, but rather harm, to confess his object. Winter, 
as you all know, was thrown. into prison as a Catholic 
priest, but no other charge was made against him. I fear 
this is a worse affair.” 

“ Well—now, having heard your opinions,” said George 
Brooke, “ I will tell you mine. It is that this sweet lady 
sent Cobham’s letter to the King as soon as ever she re¬ 
ceived it; some of James’s people were with her when 
even I was there, doubtless sent over to inquire farther. 
We shall hear more of it ere long; and the only question 
ia, have we any chance of success by going forward, 
striking a bold stroke at once, hurrying down with what 
men we can raise, this very night, to Wilton, seizing 
James’s person, Cecil’s, Pembroke’s, the Howards’, and 
conveying them all prisoners to the Tower? If you judge 
so, I am ready to draw the sword and throw away the 
scabbard. I am even willing to put all the Scotch vermin 
to death, if need should be.—^It is timidity alone that ruins 
great enterprises. If not, the sooner we begin our travels 
uie better, for we shall be much improved by a continental 
tour.” 

“I am for flight,” cried Watson; “if the matter have 
gone as far as you think, depend upon it all precautions are 
already taken at the court.” 
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“ So say I!” exclaimed ClarKe; “ the case is hopeless.” 

“ I do not know,” said Sir Griffin Markham, thought¬ 
fully; and laying his finger on his torehead, he paused 
for a moment or two in consideration. Ere his reflections 
came to an end, however, there was a gentle ring at the 
great bell, and all the conspirators started and looked to¬ 
wards the door. The next instant there was a sound of 
scuffling, and voices speaking in the hall. George Brooke 
threw up the window, and jumped out into the garden 
upon the banks of the Thames; but he had not taken two 
steps when his collar was seized on either side, and he was 
thrown down upon the turf. 

“ In the King’s «ame!” said a loud voice; and tvitliout 
making the slightest resistance, he was led back into the 
house. 

He there found the two priests and Sir Griffin Markham 
in the hands of the officers, with terror and dismay in the 
countenances ol all. Brooke, however, had by this time 
recovered from liis first consternation and surprise, and 
turning to one of the men who held him, he said, “ May I 
request, sir, if not inconvenient to you, that you w’ould 
take your hand from my collar? It is, as you will remark, 
a Spanish cut, delicately laced, ingenious collar,—^most 
likely to suffer from yough fingers. I would not tor the 
world put you to any inconvenience, but still it would be 
more convenient to me to have my throat at any own 
command.” 

“ Jlay it long be so, sir,” said the man bluffly, taking off ^ 
his hand: “ I have some doubts of its being so, though." 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” replied George Brooke; “ it 
is a part of my property which, being the great channel ot 
communication between the custom-house and the receiver- 
general, I shall be sorry to see stopped or cut off.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed the sergeant, who had some 
turn for the dry and far-fetched jests of the day; “I sup¬ 
pose you mean your stomach and your moutli—God send 
that they may not have a long separation. However, I 
must do my duty, and carry you to London. _ We must tic 
your hands, gentlemen,—there’s no help for it.” 

“ Nay,” said George Brooke; “ what there’s no help for, 
must be submitted to.—Did you ever sec a pig killed on a 
scouring taMe?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the man. 

“I am sorry for it,” said George Brooke; “ it is an in¬ 
structive sight. This fat gentleman submits with all pa¬ 
tience, because, as you say, there is no help for it; but he 

II 
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lias his squeak, notwithstanding. Nevertheless, you will 
let us have a cup oi wine before we go. On my taith, I am 
both hungry and thirsty; and if you look at the counte¬ 
nances of those three fair gentlemen opposite, you will see 
that they are somewhat incommoded at the stomach." 

“ Come, come, I can’t stay,” replied the oflicer. “ You 
may have some wine when you get to the Tower.” 

“ Oh, the Tower!” said George Brooke: “ we are to be 
taken there first, are we?” 

“No, sir—^first to Cobham House,” answered their 
captor. 

“Cobham House?” exclaimed George Brooke, with an 
afiectation of surprise. “ What, is peor Cobham in the 
scrape too? I have sins enough to answer for, so that my 
only puzzle is, which I am arrested for. But Cobham, 
poor fellow, is as innocent as a sucking dove.” 

“ I have a warrant against him for high treason, how¬ 
ever,” replied the officer; “ and I thought to find him here. 
But we have been deceived, it seems.” 

“ Heaven send you the like good fortune for the future! ” 
replied Brooke; “ but if I must ride, the sooner the better, 
and if you could spare me the gay bracelets you talk of, I 
would give you my word of honour neither to make use of 
my own two legs, nor the horse’s four in anjdhing less 
seemly than a slow and quiet procession to the Tower.” 

“ No, no. Master Lighthcart, I can’t trust you,” replied 
the officer; “come, go to business, my masters!”'and, in 
about five minutes more, Brooke and his companions w ere 
mounted, and on their way to London, guarded by a strong 
party of officers and soldiers. 

The streets of the great city were dull and desolate ; for 
the plague was raging sadly in the English capital, and not 
a soul ventured beyond the threshold of his own door, un¬ 
less driven to do so by urgent business. Passing along 
one of the once thronged thoroughfares, they at length 
reached Cobham House; and, pausing at a little distance 
from the door, the officer in command dismounted, with 
two or three of his men, and, approaching with a quiet 
step, rang the bell. A burly porter instantly appeared; 
and two other servants were seen slumbering on cither 
side of the empty fire-place. Everything betokened feel¬ 
ings 01 security; but whqn the porter saw by tlic dresses 
oi those without, the nature of their calling and object, he 
would lain have banged the door to, in the chief officer’s 
face. 

Experience, however, bad taught the latter to provide 
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against all such contingencies; and the moment that the 
large mass oi wood rolled back, he had put his foot against 
it, so as to frustrate the porter’s efforts at once. 

“ Here, Harrington,” he said, “ keep these good fellows 
under arrest, while I and the others go up to speak to my 
Lord Cobham.” 

His orders were obeyed immediately; and several of his 
followers entered and took possession of the hall, forbidding 
any one to stir on pain of death. The chief oflicer and 
three others in the meantime advanced straight up stairs to 
the smalt room where we have seen a conference held be¬ 
tween Lord Cobham and Count Aremberg. The chamber 
was vacant, however, and walking on to a door that was 
ajar on the opposite side, the officers passed through an 
ante-room to another door, which they opened unceremo¬ 
niously. There they found the nobleman they sought, sit¬ 
ting quietly reading in a dressing-gown. 

“ Good evening, my Lord,” said the chief officer; “ I am 
afraid you must come with us. I have a. warrant to convey 
you to the Tower.” 

Cobham started up with a face as pale as death. “ Tliis 
is Raleigh’s doing!” he cried: “the villain—the traitor— 
this is all Raleigh’s doing! I thought he would betray me 
—out upon the false-hearted knave !” 

“Well, my Lord,” replied the man; “youand he must 
settle that together. He’s by this time safe enough; and 
now you had better put on your coat, for we have no time 
to spare.” 

Cobham obeyed slowly, pausing every minute to pour 
forth invectives upon Raleigh, and to give way to all the 
wild and incoherent exclamations that rage and despair 
could suggest. At the end of about a quarter of an hour, 
however, he was conveyed into the street, and, being taken 
down to the bank of the river, was placed in a boat with 
the other prisoners, and borne rapidly onward to the dark 
and fatal Tower of London. Cobham would fain have 
spoken with his brother; and George Brooke tried more 
than once to give the peer a hint for his guidance; but 
silence was imposed upon them by the guard, and they 
were placed as far from each other as possible, till at length 
the barge was rowed slowly towards the landing-place. 
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“ I MUST sec the Kin", Master Graves,” said William Sey¬ 
mour, 01! the afternoon of the day, some of the events of 
■which we have just recorded, “ and that immediately, if it 
be possible.” 

“ You cannot have speech of him ndiv, sir,” replied the 
usher. “ His Majesty is deep in consultation with Lord 
Essendon.” 

“ Lord Essendon!” exclaimed William Seymour; “ who 
may that be ? Oh, Sir Robert Cecil, I suppose; but, never¬ 
theless, Master Graves, I must beg j'ou to inform his Ma¬ 
jesty that I am here, and have something important to, 
communicate to him.” 

After considerable hesitation, the usher quitted the ante¬ 
chamber and entered the King’s closet. The door was 
partly left open behind him, and Seymour heard the mo¬ 
narch’s voice engaged in instructing Cecil in the art and 
mystery of removing the dew-claivs of deer-hounds. 
Nevertheless, he appeared not a little disturbed by the in¬ 
terruption of this important disquisition, said first, that the 
gentleman must wait, asked what need he had to be in such 
a hurry; and, at length, being informed that his business 
was of importance, he bade the usher show him in, adding, 
with a horribly blasphemous oath, “ Let him come in, then, 
let him come in; but if I find he interrupts my council 
without cause, I will have his cars slit.” 

The blood came up into Seymour’s face as he heard those 
words, and he walked slowly and with a stern brow into 
the King’s presence, as soon as the usher threw back the 
door to give him admission. 

“Well now, man, ■well,” cried James, shuffling himself 
impatiently to the other side of his chair, “what’s the 
matter now, that you must disturb us when in deep consul¬ 
tation on matters of unportance? What, is this all?” he 
continued, taking up a letter which Seymour placed before 
him. “ The lassie’s epistle might well have waited for a 
more convenient season. We will criticise it at our leisure. 
Her style is not amiss, and deserves correction. You may 
go, sir; but you must learn not to intrude with trifles upon 
a King who has more serious matters to think of.” 
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“ The lady informed me, sire,” replied Seymour, “ that 
the letter was ot the utmost consequence. She bade me 
promise to deliver it into your Majesty’s own hand, and 
not to lose a moment till I did so.” 

“ Tliat’s the way with all these women,” said James, 
throwing dojra the letter upon the table; “they think 
that the merest trifle about them—a pair of gloves, or a 
pot of perfume—^is as much as the safety of a kingdom, or 
a I'undainental point of doctrine.” 

“ The Lady Arabella Stuart said, sire,” answered Sey¬ 
mour, taking a step towards the door, “that the letter 
concerned your Majesty’s safety, and the welfare of the 
state.” 

“ Ila!—what 7 What’s that ye say, sir I” exclaimed the 
King, snatching up the letter again, with a nervous twitch¬ 
ing of the face. “Our immediate safety? Stay, man, 
staj',” and he opened the letter in haste. 

“ Odds life !” he cried, when he had read it, and before 
he had opened the inclosure, “ she’s a good lassie, and 
has a tender regard for our sacred person, with all due hu¬ 
mility on her part. Eead what she says, my Lord, wliile 
we peruse the inclosed.” 

Cecil took the letter from the King’s hand, and exa¬ 
mined the contents attentively, but with his usual cool and 
impenetrable look, showing not the slightest emotion of 
any kind. In the meanwhile, the King read through from 
beginning to end the letter from Lord Cobhain which Ara¬ 
bella had inclosed, witlioiit making any remark till he 
came to the conclusion, when he said, “ Just so, just so; 
this is full confirmation.” 

“ Perhaps, sirci Mr. Seymour had better retire for a 
little,” observed Cecil. 

“ No need, man, no need,” replied .Tames; “ he's a dis¬ 
creet young man, and will not divulge the King’s counsel. 
What think yp of this affair, my Lord ?” 

“ The lady seems to treat it very lightly, sire,” replied 
his councillor; “ she evidently looks ujion the whole 
matter as a scurvy jest.” 

“ Ay, does she ? and rightly,” said the King, “ as far a 
she is personally concerned; but ye see when she comes to 
speak of our safety, she takes up a very difterent tone, 
saj’ing, ‘ Whatever affects your Majesty, however, imme¬ 
diately grows into a matter of such importance, that al¬ 
though I cannot help regarding what this Lord has Avritten 
to me as even more foolish than wicked, and in fact only to 
be laughed at, yet I Avill venture to send the letter to your 
Majesty.’ She might have spared that Avord,” observed 
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the King, looking up to William Seymour. “ You must 
tell her, sir, always to attend to the euphony of her sen¬ 
tences ; and there is nothing that destroys it so much as 
tautology, producing a cacophony very unpleasant to the 
ear ”—and turning to the letter again, he read on, “ ‘ trust¬ 
ing that you will rather forgive an over zeal, though it be 
troublesome, than a neglect pf duty.’ That’s not amiss, 
my Lord; we have nothing to reprove in that phrase. 
Now, sir, what think ye ou^t to be done ?” and he looked 
slily in Cecil’s face, with an expression which the minister 
did not comprehend. 

“ I should suggest, your Maiesty,” replied Cecil, “ un¬ 
der correction of your wisdom, that ^warrant should be 
immediately issued lor the apprehension of this Lord 
Cobham. Though it is usual to call the council together 
upon such an occasion, yet your Majesty’s undoubted pre¬ 
rogative, and the necessity of haste, well overstep such 
ceremonies.” 

“ True, my Lord, true,” said James; “ for if a rat¬ 
catcher lets all his dogs run on before him, he’ll not gripe 
many of the long-tailed gentry that frequent the holes and 
corners of old houses.” 

“Assuredly, sire,” replied Cecil, gravely. 

“ Do ye not think it’s better,” continued the King, “ for 
him to go quietly and secretly to work, peering into this 
hole, and tliat, and catching a beast here, and a beast 
there, and baiting his traps artificially with a piece of 
cheese, or a piece of. bacon, as the case may be, without 
even whispering in the cat’s ear to take care where she 
puts her paws V ” 

“ Beyond all doubt, sire,” answered Cecil, “that is the 
most expedient course.” 

“ Well, man, well,” cried James, bursting into a fit of 
laughter; “lam the rat-catcher, and by this time, I trust, 
I have gotten all the brutes safe in the trap.” 

Practised as Cecil was in the ways of a court, powerful 
as was his command over his own countenance, he could 
not refrain from an expression of some surprise, not un¬ 
mingled with curiosity, as to the monarch’s meaning. As 
the intention of James, however, was evidently to astonish 
him, the courtier may have perhaps displayed even more 
than he felt, when he exclaimed aloud, “ Your Majesty 
fills me with wonder-^I cannot tell what you mean.” . 

“ We will tell thee,' we will tell thee,” cried James; “ we 
will expound the matter, my good lord secretary. Here is 
a list of certain gentlemen,” and he produced a paper, not 
the mefet cleanly in appearance, which he proceeded to 
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read, saying, “The LordCobham, the Lord Grey de Wil¬ 
ton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, Sir Griffin Markham, Sir 
Edward Parham, both knights, Master George Brooke, 
Master Copely,. Fathers Watson and Clarke. There’s a 
goodly list, containing some of the most ill-ordered men in 
the kingdo!^. Two popish priests, a puritan, an atheist, 
three or four free-thinkers and libertines, and all traitors. 
Now, if God have any mercy left for this poor realm of 
ours, all these rats, man, are by this time in the Tower, by 
virtue of a warrant under our hand, dispatched yesterday 
evening at four of the clock.” 

“ I can scarcely believe my ears, sire,” exclaimed Cecil. 
“How might you»Majesty’s wisdom discover this affair?" 

“Ay, that’s a secret, man; that’s a secret,” cried the 
King, “ and by —” and he used one of his usual blas¬ 
phemous oaths of a very terrible and disgusting sort, “ I 
will never tell how I discovered it. But it is just so, 
Cecil; and had this girl not thought fit to let us know the 
treasonable practices of these men towards her, she might 
have brought suspicion on herself. You see, my Lord, 
that this letter of the Lord Cobham is dated the evening 
before last, at five, post meridian. Now she could not 
well get it till this morning.” 

“1 found her in great tribulation, sire,” said William 
Seymour, “ and she said she was glad to find a messenger 
she could trust. Master George Brooke, too, whom your 
Jilajesty has just named, called while I was there, but the 
Lady Arabella refused to see him, and sent him away with 
a short answer.” 

“ Ha! ” exclaimed the King, “ she should not have done 
that, she should have admitted him to her presence, given 
him soft words, and lured him gently to display all his evil 
intentions and secret machinations.” 

“Perhaps, sire,” said William Seymour, with more re¬ 
spect in his tone than he really felt in his heart, “ she 
might think that therein she might have trenched upon 
your Miyesty’s peculiar province; for nobody I should 
think is so competent to carry on such a keen and subtle 
investigation as yourself.” 

Cecil gave a sharp glance at him, to see if he felt the 
keen satire of his own speech, or if, on the contrary, he 
had uttered it in simplicity. William Seymour's face, how¬ 
ever, was perfectly calm and grave; and the King, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, took nothing but the complimentary part 
to liimself. 

“ True, sir, true,” he cried, “ a very discreet observa- 
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tion, and doubtless the young lady judpd rigMy in leaving 
the matter in our hands. We are, it must be conlessed, 
not insignificantly astute in discovering the designs of con¬ 
spirators. We have had, to our sorrow, much experience 
in such matters, our good people of Scotland being a some- 
Avhat unruly and self-willed race, with very little reverence 
tor anything, especially for kings, though they should 
know that a monarch, being anointed of the Lord, is, in 
fact, God's A'^icegerent on earth, to whom all men owe 
obedience and honour.” 

Seymour merely bowed his head; but Cecil enlarged 
upon the theme, and expressed without any reservation his 
wish that people jvould a little more cAhsider whence the 
authority of kings was derived. 

“ Al'ait a little, wait a little,” cried James, “ we will in¬ 
doctrinate them, and, if there be any sense left in the 
world, will show them from Scripture on what the prero¬ 
gative of a monarch is founded. And so, Cecil, I can see 
you would fain know whence came cur information regard¬ 
ing this plot—Ye’ll never divine, man. It’s a secret for 
our own keeping. But this much I’ll tell ye, that it came 
from neither an Englishman nor a Scot, a Frenchman nor 
an Italian, a Spaniard nor a Ilollaudcr. Now' go to and 
con your riddle.” 

“ It is beyond my capacitj', sire,” replied Cecil, " and it 
only remains for me to inquire what your Majesty would 
have further done.” , 

“ They must all be tried, man ; they must all be tried,” 
said King James; “ but the plague being still in London, 
w’o will have them brought to Winchester. Though it may 
he as well to have the man called Markham and the two 
priests fetched hither; for wo would lain ask .our lair 
cousin Arabella whether they are the men she saw in 
Cambridgeshire.” 

“ May not that be better done at the trial, sire ? ” asked 
Cecil, who would fain have prcvented'the King, if possible, 
from stepping out of tlie usual course of. proceeding. 

“No, no, man,” cried James, “ w'e will have, it so. A 
little preliminary investigation by ourselves will save the 
lawyers a great deal of trouble. And you, sir,” he conti¬ 
nued, addressing AVilliam Seymour, “ as you have behaved 
yourself very discreetly in this affair, shall go over on the 
Wednesday morning,—was it not AVednesday we said?— 
with another gentleman, to escort the Lady Arabella to our 
court. What, sir, you do not look pleased! ” 

AVilliam Seymour, who, to say truth, was only displeased 
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at having any one else joined with him in the commission, 
immediately replied, “ I am here only to obey your Ma¬ 
jesty’s command, and am always well pleased to do so.” 

“That is right, sir, that is right,” said the King; 
“ always act os wisely as you have done in this, and you 
shall have svlvancement;—you may now retire.” 

Seymour gladly obeyed the monarch’s commands; for 
though he was of a loyal race and disposition, it was very- 
difficult to keep up a remembrance of what is always due 
to a monarch tor his very office’ sake, in the presence of 
one whose character as well as his demeanour, whose acts 
as well as his person, had so little, in them to secure 
respect. He had pleasant anticipations belore him,' how¬ 
ever ; and the rest of the evening was passed in thinking 
of the sweet task appointed Ibr the following Wednesday, 
or in building aii'y structures, with the aid of those master 
architects, Hope and Imagination. 

Alas! how often docs it happen that the events to which 
we look forward witli the brightest expectations, which 
seem to our eyes full of coming joy, are liraught with sor¬ 
row and disaster! AVe must not exactly say, that the day 
to which Seymour stretched the longing eyes of love and 
hope proved tlfe most unfortunate in his life, lor such was 
not the case. There was a far darker and more fatal one 
beyond; but still the events it brought forth were amongst 
the most unpleasant which had yet bcliillcn him in life. 

The morning ^ that AVednesday dawned brightly; the 
sky was clear and serene; there was sufficient air to re¬ 
fresh the traveller as he rode along; and AVilliam Sey¬ 
mour, lollowcd by his own servants, and accompanied by 
Sir Lewis Lewkenor, who held the office oi master ol the 
ceremonies at the King’s court, proceeded at a quick pace 
to the temporai-y residence of the Lady Arabdla Stuart. 

They found her dressed and waiting for them, her ser¬ 
vants all prepared, and her own horse saddled, and at the 
door. She could not relrain from greeting Seymour with 
more ■warmth than a mere stranger; and, to say the truth, 
her countenance fell a little at the sight of his companion; 
for she had hoped that they might enjoy, during their two 
hours’ ride, some of that private conversation which they 
had now laut too few opportunities of obtaining. Sir 
Lewis, perhaps, remarked this difference of manner to¬ 
wards himself and Seymour, with whom he had -been 
giving himself some airs of importance as they came 
along, to which the young gentleman, occupied with his 
own thoughts, had paid but little attention. The knight, 
at all events, chose the moment of their departure for the 
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display of his official consequence; and when Arabella, 
after taking leave of her aunt, approached the side ot her 
horse, in order to mount, he advanced as of right to assist 
her. But Seymour took one step forward between him 
and the lady, and, with a light and easy hand, lifted her at 
once to the saddle. „ 

“ Sir, I do not understand what you mean by this!" ex¬ 
claimed Sir Lewis: “you take too much upon yourself, 
and forget that it is my right to place the lady on her 
horse, as one ot the chief officers of his Majesty’s house¬ 
hold.” 

Seymour turned towards him with a look of surprise, 
not immingled with anger and scorn. *• 

“It is you who forget yowself. Sir Lewis Lewkenor,” he 
replied: “ pray remember to whom you speak, and do not 
forget that you are but a petty gentleman, somewhat 
honoured by the King, but not fitted to put yourself upon 
a par with the old nototy of this realm.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the knight, in a fierce tone, which he 
strove in vain to moderate, “ it is on the rights of my 
office that I stand; and I tell you that you have done what 
you ought not to have done, even had you been a much 
more important person than you are or ever tvill be.” 

‘ The question of the rights of your office, sir,” an¬ 
swered Seymour, “ will easily be settled by a reference to 
his Majesty. In regard to my own station, I should think 
I lowered it, even by bringing it into comparison with Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor. But to end this dis^te, as you must 
see it is paintul to the lady, let me say that to me first the 
King assigned the task of escorting her to Wilton; and I 
should be neglecting my duty to myself and forgetting 
that the same blood runs in my veins and those of his Ma¬ 
jesty, as well as showing myself wanting in respect to him 
who gave me the commission, if I yielded precedence to any 
simple knight.—^If you think I do wrong, you can report 
the case to Jus Majesty.” 

While he had been speaking, he had put his foot in the 
stirrup; and now, springing into the saddle, he placed 
himself on Arabella’s right. The lady paused a moment 
for Sir Lewis to mount, and the whole party then issued 
forth from the gates.' For about two miles they continued 
in the same order, Seymour speedily forgetting the little 
dispute that had occurred, and talking at first gravely, but 
after a time more gaily, with Arabella: while Sir Lewis 
Lewkenor, on her left, maintained a sombre and angry 
silence, working himself up into fury at the indignity 
which he supposed was put upon him. 
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At length, however, he suddenly brought round his 
horse, pushed it violently between that of Seymour and 
the lady’s jennet, and exclaimed, “ My post is on the 
right, sir; and I will not give it up to any man—^though 
he be the grandson of a saucy Earl, who once well nigh lost 
his head for Jiis presumption.” 

Seymour’s eyes flashed fire; and he had seized the 
bridle of the knight’s horse, when Arabella interposed. 
“ I beseech—I entreat!” she cried. “ Oh, Mr. Seymour, 
do not show yourself so intemperate as this person, who 
certainly strangely forgets himself, .to do such things in my 
presence.” 

William Seymotfr was calm in a moment. The angry 
light passed away from his eyes; he let go the bridle of 
Sir Lewis Lewkenor’s horse, and turning his own rein, 
rode round upon Arabella’s left hand. A painful pause of a 
few minutes then succeeded; but, after a slight effort, tlie 
lover mastered the feelings of indignation in his heart, and 
resumed his conversation with her he loved, gradually re¬ 
turning to the easy and unconstrained tone in which he 
had before been speaking; so that the lady fancied he 
would easily forget all the offence which had been given. 
Women’s hearts are generally forgiving, except on one or 
two points; and they are ever inclined to believe that 
those of men are equally placable with their own. It is, 
perhaps, a happy error, and yet it is a great one. William 
Seymour felt iiiniself insulted; and he was not one to pass 
over an insult, though he might forget an injury. 

The ride onward, on his part, passed in perfect tranquil¬ 
lity; while, on the side of Sir Lewis Lewkenor, nought 
was displayed but that silent and dogged sullenness, which 
rarely fails to mark the conduct of one who feels that he 
has been both wrong and disagreeable. 

They at length reached the splendid mansion of Wilton, 
to which their steps were directed, and Seymour, springing 
from his horse, lifted Arabella from the saddle. Their 
angry companion did not intertero, but bowed low as she 
turned to depart; while Seymour kissed her hand, with the 
admitted gallantry of the time, and followed her to the 
door, as if he were going to enter with her. The moment 
he saw her within the hall, and led forward by the royal 
servants, however, he turned hastily upon his steps, and 
approached Sir Lewis Lewkenor, who was talking to one of 
the grooms. 

“ I must have the honour of speaking to you for a mo¬ 
ment, sir.” he said with a low inclination of the head. 
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The knight looked somewhat surprised, hut followed him 
to a little distance, and then paused, demanding in a much 
more placable tone, “What is it, Mr. Se-piour?” 

“ Simply, sir," replied the young gentleman, “ that you 
must be aware such conduct as you have displayed towards 
me this day must be accounted for." r 

“ I protest, sir,” replied the knight, “ that I have stood 
but upon the prerogative of my office; and of that his 
illajesty must decide.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Seymour, “ but you have also used 
words with which the King can have no concern. You 
termed me the grandson of a saucy Earl, who had once 
nearly lost his head for his presumptifc. The man who 
used such terms was a liar; and the man who ventures to 
be insolent under the protection of a lady’s presence, but 
shrinks from the weight of what he has said when she is 
gone, is a coward. I trust, sir, you are not of the latter 
class, and I maintain you to be of the former! It will, 
therefore, become you to follow me, if yott have no urgent 
business that may detain you.” 

iSir Lewis Lewkenor was by no means a timid man; and 
though perhaps he would have given not a little to have 
been able with propriety to retract his words, yet the false 
laws of honour would not permit him to do so;, and he 
consequently replied, “ I am with you, sir; but perhaps 
you are unaware, that any one who draws a sword within 
the precincts of the royal residence, subjects himself to 
severe punishment.” 

“ I am fully aware of the fact,” replied William Sey¬ 
mour ; “ and I neither intend to expose you nor myself to 
such consequences; but a short walk after our long ride 
will do us no harm; and if you do not object, we will 
retread our steps towards .a solitary oak, which you may 
remember we passed but now. It is beyond the limits, I 
think; and though I must certainly "apologize for the 
trouble I give you, in making so long an excursion, I trust 
you will forgive me, seeing that I have no choice.” 

“ Well, sir, well! I tvill not disappoint you,” said the 
knight. “ It is certainly beyond the precincts of the court, 
and I am with you when you please.” 

“ I will accompany you this moment,” replied Se}'mour; 
“ we shall be missed if we stay long,—my sword, I think, 
is somewhat shorter than yonrs ; so that there is no advan¬ 
tage on my side.” 

“ Nor any on mine,” answered the knight. “ Shall we 
go on foot or on horseback?” 
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“ On foot, by all means," replied Seymour; “ our beasts 
are too much exhausted to do good service. Will you 
walk? lam ready.," 

“ Your most humble servant,” answered Sir Lewis; and 
with these courteous words, they set out side by side, for¬ 
bidding the servants to follow, and taking their way towards 
the oak-tree Seymour had mentioned, with every appear¬ 
ance of amity and good-mil upon their countenances. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the great drawing-room of Lord Pembroke’s house at 
Wilton sat the King and Queen of England, ottering a 
strange contrast to each other, both in person and manners; 
she, in the beauty, grace, and suavity, for which she was 
lamous, and which won the hearts of her husband's people; 
and he, in the ungainly ugliness, awkwardness, and pride, 
which regal state only served to render more prominent 
and remarkable. They were surrounded by a brilliant 
court, though not a very ample one ; for the fears enter¬ 
tained of the plague, which was then raging in England, 
induced the monarch to keep at a distance a great number 
of the principal nobles of the land. But the taste of the 
Queen for splendour, and the love of the King for fine 
clothing, not on his own person, but on Ms favourites, en¬ 
sured that the most costly stuflk and the richest hues should 
be displayed around him, as if for a contrast to his own 
slovenly and ill-fashioncd garments. 

With all her popular qualities, Anne of Denmark had, as 
is well known, not only a strong, but a somewhat passionate 
spirit; and there was a heightened spot in her fair cheek 
which showed to those who knew her, that something had 
gone wrong between her husband and herself. Nothing 
had, indeed, occurred in public to indicate what was the 
occasion of quarrel, for the court was merely aAembled to 
receive the address of some neighbouring town, the King 
having been induced to admit tlic deputation, not without 
much persuasion and argument. 

His demeanour to the worthy mayor and aldermen had 
been cold and repulsive, while that of .Anne had been full 
of gracious condescension and kindness. The King had made 
an harangue after his style, in which he set forth the rights 
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of kings, and dwelt much more upon his own authority and 
dignity, than upon the loyalty ol his people generally, or 
that of the corporation before him in particular; and the 
deputation retired, delighted with the manners and appear¬ 
ance of the Queen, but somewhat sick and disgusted with 
his Majesty, and utterly at a loss to know what he meant 
by the long disquisition into which he had entered. 

The moment they were gone, James began to fidget in 
his seat, looked twice round to the lace ol Arabella Stuart, 
who stood on the left hand ol the Queen’s chair, and then 
gave a nod to one ol the gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
saying, in a low voice, “ Now, bring them in, bring them 
in.” * 

“I wonder what nonsense is to be enacted now!” said 
Anne of Denmark, addressing Arabella in a whisper, and 
in the Italian tongue, which, notwithstanding her northern 
extraction, she spoke much more ilnently than English. 
“ The ICing has some surprise in store—he is too lond of 
this stage effect.” 

“ I really do not know,” replied Arabella, whose cheek 
was pale, and her voice faint. “ I hope and tnist he is not 

S to enter upon the affairs of that untbrtunate quarrel, 
I mentioned to your Majesty. I tear it may be so, 
for he insisted upon my being present to-day, though I felt 
unwell, and little equal to the task. Neither do 1 see Sir 
Eewis Lewkenor nor Mr. Seymour present. 

“ We shall ^oon know,” answered the Queen; “ but 
don’t be alarmed, poor child ; I’ll quiet the matter. But 
who are these they are bringing in? No, this is some other 
affair.” 

As she spoke, two officers, with several halberdiers, en¬ 
tered the room, escorting three men, evidently prisoners; 
for though their limbs were at'liberty, they wore neither 
sword nor dagger, as was customary for all gentlemen in 
those days, while before and after each walked an armed 
soldier of the guard. 

“There, there!” cried the King, “bring them not too 
near—that will do; let them stand there. Show your faces, 
sirs, so that this lady may see them. Now, Lady Arabella, 
look at these men well, and tell me if any of them were 
amongst those who accompanied the Baron de Mardyke— 
whom you once told me of, and who has since fled from 
England—^when he began broaching to yon treason, at a 
time when we had scarce crossed the border to take posses¬ 
sion ot the throne, which descended to us by hereditary 
right. Why, what ails the lassie ? She’s as white as a 
Holland sheet, and shaking like a man in an ague!” 
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“ Oh, sire, I do beseech you!” exclaimed Arabella, “ do 
not lorce me to become a witness against any oi these mis¬ 
guided men. I did hope and trust that, in dealing openly 
with your Majesty, as in duty bound, and in concealing 
nothing, even when it seemed to me trifling, which aftected 
your Majestyis sacred rights, you would spare me, and not 
force me to take any further part in matters that might 
doom them to death. Surely, your Majesty’s own wisdom 
and judgment arc sufficient to condemn or exculpate them, 
without my having any share in it.” 

As she spoke, she neld her eyes resolutely down, while 
Sir Griffin Markham, who stood in the front, fixed on her a 
keen and anxious ^ance, knowing how much it would ag¬ 
gravate his crime, if it could be moved that he was the 
very first to move in the treason, for which he was now a 
prisoner, and that he had twice put liimself forward to op¬ 
pose the King’s title to the crown. 

“ Nonsense!" cried the King; “ we must first know the 
truth, madam, before we can judge of it. Look at them 
this minute, I say. We have examined them ourselves this 
morning, and must hear whether their story .be true. What 
are you afraid of?” 

“ She is afraid, to be sure,” said Anne of Denmark, in¬ 
terposing, “ of being called hereafter into a rude court of 
justice, questioned by brutal lawyers, exposed to the gaze 
of the rabble, and all. those things to which a lady of her 
rank and age ought not to be subjected.” 

“ If that be all,” said Cecil, taking a step forward, “ I 
know his Majesty does not propose that the Lady Arabella 
should be called as a witness on the trial; and, ot course, 
to satisfy his Majesty upon the point in question, here in 
private, she can have no hesitation. The King will not be 
satisfied,” he added, in a low tone, to Anne of Denmark, 
while James called one of the ushers to him, and made him 
arrange the prisoners in a line—“ the King will not be 
satisfied without an answer ; and the sooner this scene is 
over the better.” 

“ Now look at the men, lady,” said James, as soon as he 
saw that the culprits were disposed according to his pedantic 
notions of regularity, “and answer my question.”" 

“ I did not hear it rightly, sire,” answered Arabella, still 
hesitating and trembling. 

“ Then you should make better use of your luggs,” cried 
the monarch, sharply. “ 1 told you to look at these three 
men, and say whether you saw either of them with the 
Baron de Mardyko, who has fled from England, what time 
he held some conversation with you in Cambridgeshire', 
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for I find by faithful witnesses that they were all in those 
parts about that time.” 

Arabella raised her eyes timidly, and gazed at the three 
prisoners, while Sir Griffin Maraham turned as pale as 
death, and the two priests looked sternly down upon the 
ground. The lady’s eyes first turned upon^ Watson, and 
then upon Clarke, the latter of whom had, indeed, been at 
the inn on the occasion referred to. Being one of those, 
however, who had remained behind in the kitchen, wliile 
she had conversed witli the knight in the next room, and 
had sat with his back towards her, as she passed out again, 
the glance she had had of his features was very slight. She 
then turned towards Markham, and her heart beat quick 
when she recognised the person who had assumed the name 
of the Baron de Mardyke. Immediately after, however, 
the terms of the King’s question came back to her mind, 
and though her pure, high heart dreaded the thought of 
prevarication, she did not feel herself bound to do more 
than answer it exactly as it stood. 

“ I do not see any one, sire,” she replied, after a moment’s 
consideration, “ who I can be sure was with the Baron dc 
Mardyke on the occasion to which your Jlajesty refers. 
Two of their faces I have seen somewhere belbre, but-” 

“ Come, come,” cried the King, interrupting her ; “ we 
must have a clearer answer. Mistress Arabel. Take them 
one hy one. Stand forward, Father Watson—though wliy 
we should call you Father, I don’t know. Now, lady, is 
this niaiJ. one of them ?” 

I never saw his face before,” replied Arabella. 

“ Now, Father Clarke,” continued the King, “ it’s your 
turn now and as the priest came forward, James turned 
his eyes to Arabella’s face. 

“ Somewhere I have seen this gentleman,” she said, after 
gazing at him attentively; “but 1 do not by any means 
know tliat it was there—it might have been anywhere else 
as well.” 

The King looked dissatisfied, and lolled his tongue about 
in his mouth. 

“ Now, Sir Griffin Markham,” he cried; and at the sound 
of his name Arabella started with a feeling of relief, while 
the King turned to her, inquiring, “ Well, what do you say 
to him V” 

Arabella gazed on him steadfastly, and then replied, “In 
this case I am quite sure, sire, that this gentleman, wlio 
you say is Sir Griffin Mavkliam, was not with the Baron dc 
Mardyke at that time.” 

Tile ,lips of the prisoner moved without giving utterance 
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to any sound, but ho said in bis heart, “ If I live, lady, I 
•will not forget your conduct this day, and ■will repay it.” 

Arabella felt her heart sink; for though what she said 
was literally true, yet it was calculated to mislead; and she 
loved not to do so, even to save a fellow-creature’s life. 

“ There, tsdce them away, take them away,” cried the 
King, disappointed; for he had fancied that his skill and 
dexterity hw puzzled out a connection between the schemes 
formerly revealed to him by his fair cousin, and those in 
which Lord Cobham had been lately engaged. “Aw.ay 
with them! away with them!—and now we will proceed to 
that other business.” 

“I beseech you,lir,” said Anne of Denmark, as the pri¬ 
soners were removed from the room, “ to suffer me asid 
these ladies to retire, if yon have any more such matters 
to inquire into. They neither please nor befit us; and 
our fair cousin here is not so well as to endure such things 
with safety.” 

“Ay, but she must stay—she must stay,” cried the 
King; “ for this is a matter regarding which she only can 
speak. Call Mr. Seymour here, and Sir Lewis Lewkenor. 
We must hear how all this befel.” 

“ I beseech you, sire, let me go,” said Arabella. “ I 
have been frightened and agitated already this morning, 
by the quarrel of these gentlemen. I have been also 
agitated by the questions your Majesty has asked. I have 
told jmu all that occurred.” 

“No, no, that won’t do,” cried James; “yon must re¬ 
peat it here in order.” 

“Then let me do so, sire, at once,” said Arabella. 
“The first dispute was, which should place me on my 
horse; and Mr. Seymour having done so, Sir Lewis re¬ 
proached him for taking what he called his place, saying 
th.at his ofllce in your Slajesty’s court entitled him to it. 
Mr. Seymour replied, however, that your commands to 
escort me were first given to him: that his rank, and the 
fact of his bearing m his veins the same blood as your 
Majesty, however distantly, gave him precedence over any 
simple knight, and that he should think he was wanting 
even in duty to you if he did not take upon him the post 
which you had assigned him.” 

“Well, what more, what more?” cried the King, just 
as William Seymour, followed by an usher, entered the 
drawing-room, and approached the circle. “There were 
after words, I think?” 

“But few, sire,” replied Arabella, the warm blood 
coming up into her cheek; “ Mr. Seymour rode for some 

I 
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way on tny right hand, while Sir Lewis on the left seemed 
sullen and discontented. At length, however, he came 
round and insisted that Mr. Seymour should give up that 
place to him.” 

, “ There he was wrong,” cried the King; “ there he was 
wrong. What more, lady?" , 

“ Really, I cannot justly tell, sire,” replied Arabella; 
“ I was much frightened, and not a little displeased; and 
after seme sharp words between the two gentlemen, Mr. 
Seymour yielded, I think out of pity to me, and came to 
the other side." 

“ There he was right,” said James. “ But where is Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor? Have you called Mhi, usher?” 

“ lie is in bed, your Majesty,” said the other, “ and 
humbly begged your Majesty would excuse him.” 

“In bed?” exclaimed the King; “why, what ails him? 
lie bi.s not got the plague, has he?” 

“Ko, your Majesty',” replied the usher; “he’s some¬ 
what badly wounded in the shoulder.” 

“ I iuund myself bound, sire,” said AVilliam Seymour, 
taking a step forward, “ to punish a personage who thought 
fit to use towards me words unbecoming a gentleman to 
give or to receive; and who had, moreover, paid no respect 
either to my rank or station, to my distant relationship to 
your Majesty, or to your own will in naming me the first 
to escort the" Lady Arabella hither.” 

“And so ye have lought?” cried the King, opening his 
large eyes, and gaping upon him with his moutli, as if in 
utter astonishment; “ and so ye have fought?—^hly truly! 
ye ai-e a graeeless pack; and if ye have drawn your swords 
within the precincts of our court, ye shall both suftcr ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

“No sire,” replied Seymour; “we took care not so to 
offend. But immediately on our return, we went beyond 
the park walls to a spot about a mile and a half distant, 
and there ended our quarrel as became us.” 

“Became you?” cried the King; “I’d have you to 
know, that nothing of the kind becomes you at all—I will 
have a stop put to such things, and no more bickering, and 
quarrelling, and taking to the strong hand in my domi¬ 
nions. As ye punished him, as ye call it, I’ll pimisR you, 
and banish you from our realm, not to return till our plea¬ 
sure. _Ye take much upon you, sir, on the strength of a 
very distant relationship to ourselves; ye set great store 
by a small matter.” 

“ No small matter, sire. In my eyes, to be ever so dis¬ 
tantly related to your Majesty,” replied the young gentle- 
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man, who, though grieved and indignant, was anxious it 
possible to conciliate the King, and obtain a reversal ot his 
sentence. 

“That’s not ill-spoken, sir,” answered James; “but, 
nevertheless, we will have you take the air of the conti¬ 
nent tor a couple ol years; the warmer climate may suit 
j’-our warm blood, and when we have sure proof that it 
has grown cooler, we will let you come back again, hut not 
before; lor we are resolved that such strife shall no longer 
go on.” 

IVilliam Seymour stood belore the King lor a moment 
without reply. There was, indeed, an answer'springing to 
his lips; that it wjft not in the power of any King, by his 
mere word, to banish a Uritish subject from the land of his 
birth. Hut he recollected that by such conduct he might 
blast all his own dearest hopes lor ever; that there were 
means, too, within the reach of those in authority to change 
the fate which seemed to await him even for a worse; and 
in the mood which apparently reigned throughout the 
whole court and kingdom, the King’s will, he feared, would 
he taken lor law. 

A hope, too, might enter into his breast, that by using 
the influence of his family and friends he might shake the 
monarcli’s decision; and, amongst the multitude of hurry¬ 
ing thoughts that crossed his mind, during the single 
moment that he stood there silent, there came a sweet, 
delusive dream, full of romance and love,—for it could not 
he c.alled a plan,—which made him fancy that, under some 
circumstances, his exile might be converted into the 
brightest of blessings. 

After a brief pause, then, he bowed and retired, think¬ 
ing that he caught upon the countenance of Cecil a slight 
smile, as if the minister were not altogether displeased at 
the course which events had taken, but unable to com¬ 
prehend whence arose the enmity which that look be¬ 
trayed. 
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CHAPTER XHI. 


Wnn a pale cheek, and a faint heatt, and limbs from 
which all strength seemed gone, Arabella followed the 
Queen when she rose, and with slow steps accompanied 
Anne of Denmark to the door of her own apartments. 
There, with a low reverence, she lAlt her, and hurried 
back to her own chamber, where, sinking on her knees 
by the side of the bed, she gave way to a violent burst of 
tears. 

She did not perceive that any one was in the room, but 
the moment after, she heard something move, and a voice 
say, “Oh, lady!” and looking round she saw the girl Ida 
Mara, whom she had consented to receive at the entreaty 
of Sir Harry West. 

Arabella instantly started up and tried to wipe away the 
tears; but the girl looked down, as if she wished not to 
see them flow', and said in a quiet but sad tone, “ Shall I 
leave you, madam? I know too well that, when one is 
sorrowful, it is better to be alone.” 

“No,” replied Arabella, “no, you may stay. It is but 
that I have been agitated by the quarrel you saw this 
moMniii"' between those two gentlemen, and by heaving just 
now that t ’rcy have fought since their arrival.” 

“Fought?'” cried the girl, eagerly; “I hope he has 
punished himk then.” 

“Which Aa you jnean?” asked Arabella, with a sad 
smile. / 

“ Oh, the.('tall one, with the clear open brow and gentle 
look,” rep’iicd the girl. “ The other was so insolent and 
rude, I could have struck him on the spot, if I had been a 
man.” 

Arabella shook her head sadly. “All do not judge as 
you do, Ida Mara,” she replied. “ Would that they did! 
The one who gave the offence has escaped with a wound, 
which perhaps may he but a scratch; the other is banished 
from the realm.” 

Ida clasped her hands vehemeiitly over her eyes, ex¬ 
claiming, “This is man’s justice!—When'will it come to 
an end! ” 

Arabella .cast herself into a chair, and mused for a 
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minute or two. Her tears flowed as she thought; but at 
length Aviping them away, she said, “ Perhaps it is better. 
God knoAVS how it Avoul'd have ended.—Come, Ida Mara, 
sit doAvii here upon this stool beside me, and let me hear 
your tale from your OAvn lips. Sir Harry West has told me 
something of jt; but I Avould hear more.” 

The girl obeyed; and sitting doAva at her mistress’s feet, 
and raising her large Italian eyes to the lady’s counte¬ 
nance, she told her little history in plain and simple lan¬ 
guage, which carried the conviction of truth along Avith it. 

To that talc, as the reader knows it, we have little if 
anything to add. She recounted hoAv miserable she had 
been in her OAvn hfSme after her mother’s death, and her 
father’s marriage to another wife; how she felt even a sort 
of relief Avhen he sold her to the old English traveller; 
hoAV she thought it Avould be a happy and a tranquil life 
merely to sing as she had been accustomed, and to play 
upon her lute; and how she soon found that it was full of 
sorroAv, and insidt, and discomfort. She told the lady, 
too, that Avhen her Avanderings began, the man Weston 
Avas accomiianicd by his Avife, a very shrew Avho ruled him 
Avith a rod of iron, and Avhenever he proved the least 
relractory, threatened to disclose some secrets of Avhich she 
seemed to have gained possession. This ahA'ays had the 
effect of cowing him completely; but his wife Iiad died in 
London, the girl said, some tAvo months before. After 
this Avoman’s death, Avhom Ida Mara represented as little 
less Avicked than her husband, he sought to take advan¬ 
tage of the poor girl’s unprotected state, not only for the 
gratification of his own passions, but for the purposes of 
gain. 

“ I must not say,” continued Ida Mara, “ all that I think 
he Avarited me to do, for his Avords Avere dark and doubtful; 
but this I knoAV, lad}’-, that, unless the misery of life Avas so 
great that I wished it speedily to end, I Avould not cat of 
food wliicli his hand had conic near, nor drink of a cup 
that had been Avithin his reach, for the world.” 

Arabella smiled incredulously. “Ttiosc are your Italian 
notions,” she said; “ we never hear of such things in Eng¬ 
land, Ida Mara. But uoav you are safe from him, and may 
banish fear; and if you shoAv yourself a good girl, and are 
faithful to mo, you shall never Avant a friend and a pro¬ 
tector as tong as I live.” 

“I Avili love you to my last hour,” replied Ida Mara, 
kissing her hand, “ and that good old knight, too: lie is 
the first man Avho ever shoAved me kindness in the AA'orld,— 
real kindness, I mean,—^kindness Avithout guile; and I 
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would give my life to prove to him how grateful the poor 
Italian girl can be.” 

“I am sure you would,” replied Arabella; “but now 
leave me, Ida Mara; and if 3 'ou wish to behold the splen¬ 
dour of a court, go down and stand in the vestibule. You 
see, the King and Queen are going forth. Ttcre stand the 
King’s horses and her Majesty's coach, for their evening 
airing. I am calmer now, Ida Mara; and I would tain 
have time, to think.” 

The girl accordingly left her; and Arabella continued 
leaning her.heid upon her hand and gazing out of the 
window, without giving much note to the objects which 
were passing before her eyes. The‘ expression of her 
countenance was sad, and yet it varied continuallj', without, 
however, becoming, even lor a moment, cheertul. A smile, 
indeed, crossed it more than once; but that smile was so 
tinged with melancholy, that it alfbrdcd no indication of 
the rise of one hope, ot the existence of one jo)'. The 
changes that passed over her beautiful lace were merely 
signs of the rapid movement of thought and fancy ; but all 
her ideas were gloomy, all her imaginations sad. 

In the meanwhile, the Queen entered her carriage and 
drove away, the King mounted his horse, and rode out, 
with almost all the gentlemen of the court. Arabella 
gazed upon the train as it departed, and murmured to her¬ 
self what she would not, knowingly, have spoken to the 
ears ol any one, “ What a sad thing it is to be a tyrant! 
And yet it is less dangerous to oneself, to one’s realm, and to 
one’s children, to be a fierce tyrant like Harry the Eighth, 
than a weak and vain one like this man.—They are very 
late this evening. It will be dark in an hour;” and again 
she fell into thought. 

The course of her meditations seemed now more sad 
than before, lor the tears rose in her bright eyes, and 
trembled amidst the dark lashas as if they would run over. 
But just as she was wiping them away, there was a slight 
noise at her chamber door; and, thinking it was one of her 
maids, she said, “ Come in,” without turning her bead. 

The next instant she started up and looked round; for 
she knew the step, and it was not that which she expected. 
She could not restrain her feelings, however, in that hour 
of bitter sorrow; and in another moment she was in Sey¬ 
mour’s arms. 

“Oh, William!” she cried, “how could you think of 
coming here ?—Suppose j'ou were discovered, what would 
they think? what would they say ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, my beloved,” he replied; “you do 
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aot yet know all the changes that our good Queen has 
brought into the court. She has banished all those idle 
ceremonies and vain restraints with which every movement 
was formerly shackled, and declares that she will have all 
Italians sent out of England, lest they should introduce 
those fancifitJ doubts and jealousies of the ladies of the 
land, which they entertain towards their own women.* 
However, sweet Arabel, if there had been lions and dragons 
at the door, I must have come. Do you think that I could 
quit my native country, and leave you for months—perhaps 
for years, without the sad solace of a farewell 

“ Oh, but we shall have time,” cried Arabella; “ surely 
it will not be so so8n.” 

William Seymour shook his head. “Cecil is against 
me,” he said, “though I know not what offence 1 have 
given; and before he rode out with the King, he came to 
me with a smooth face, telling me, that to mitigate the 
e.xpression of his Majesty’s anger, and not to let it seem 
tliat I was sent from my own country in disgrace, he had 
obtained the King’s consent to my being appointed to the 
nominal embassy at one of the small Italian courts, tliat of 
Parma, but only on condition that I set out immediately. 
I am to leave Wilton this very night.” 

“This is indeed, cruel!” cried Arabella; and the tears 
ran rapidly from her eyes, while William Seymour held 
both her hands in his, and gazed upon that fair but sorrow¬ 
ful face with looks of love and deep emotion. 

“ It is, indeed, cruel,” he said, “ and no less cruel than 
unjust. But what can I do, Arabella?—^I have no power 
to resist. If I refuse to go, a thousand to one I find my 
way into the Tower. Pretences are never wanting in'these 
days, and the liberty of Englishmen seems but to have 
become an idle name. I care not, indeed, for quitting 
England. Although it be the country of my birth, and of 
my love, it loses all its churns for me, when I see seciu-ity 
and right trampled under foot, and the vain name of pre¬ 
rogative raised above law and justice. I care not for 
quitting England; but to quit Arabella is anguish indeed, 
lily enemies do not know w that they inflict upon me, or 
they would rejoice, even more than they do.” 

“Is there no way to prevent it?” exclaimed Arabella. 
“Will not^our grandfaUier interfere?” 

“ The King has not yet received him at the court,” re¬ 
plied Seymour; “ and it was thought a great mark of grace 


* She m.ado use of very nearly the same expressions herself fo 
Cardinal Sentivoglio. 
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that I was permitted to attend upon him here at Wilton.— 
No, no, Arabella; there is but one way of preventing our 
separation.” 

“Is there one?” cried Arabella, eagerly. “Oh! take 
it then, Seymour, take it.” 

“Nay, it is you must take it, sweetest,”e he replied. 
“’Tis that Arabella goes with me—^that she flies with him 
she loves, from this hated court. Nay, turn not pale, 
beloved, or I shall fear to urge all the arguments which 
love has ready to persuade you. Here, seat you here, 
dear Arabella, and listen. 1 know all that it is I ask of 
you. I know the sacrifice, the great sacrifice that is re¬ 
quired.” ‘ 

“ It is not that, Seymour,” she said, ■earnestly; “ what 
sacrifice should I think too gi'eat to make j’Ou happy, and 
to free myself from the state of bondage in which I live ?— 
But how, Seymour, how can we fly?” continued Arabella; 
“ the moment the Queen returns, most likely she will send 
for me. Nothing is prepared. We should be caught, and 
brought back again with shame.” 

“Oh I not to-night, dear one,” replied William Seymour, 
“but if you consent, the matter is quite easy. You will, 
3 'o‘u will, Arabella! The joy of that hope nearly turns my 
brain. Say, say you will!" 

Araoella bent down her glowing face upon his shoulder, 
but gave no reply except by silence ; and Seymour, draw¬ 
ing her closer to him, strove to banish the doubts and 
fears which he knew would arise before her imagination, at 
the thought of the rash enterprise he proposed. 

“ Listen, dearest, listen,” lie said, “ and you will see it is 
all fair and feasible. The court goes to London in three 
days for the ceremony of the coronation. As many persons 
will be left out of t!;c procession, on account of the plague, 
j-ou must feign great apprehensions. They will easily let 
you go back into Camhridgesliii^to your aunt Emily's. I, 
in the meantime, must hasten to London, where I will 
make preparations; for I cannot go upon an embassy 
without some sort of splendour. When all is ready I will 
let you know; and sailing away from London, will anchor 
iny ship in the Thames’ mouth, opposite the small town of 
Leigh. An easy journey by Chelmsford will bring you 
near the shore, where a boat will be waiting for you night 
and day. Then sailing away together, long ere any one 
knows that you have departed, we shall be safe, beyond 
piursuit, and linked together for life by that sweet and 
blessed bond which confirms and sanctifies the contract ot 
two hearts that love. Is not this easj', Arabella'? Where 
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is tlie difficulty ? Long ere the news can reach the capital, 
we shall be across the sea; and my going from Loudon 
alone will render it weeks, perhaps months, a matter of 
doubt what has become of you. See you any obstacle, 
dearest? Is there any danger?” 

“ I know.not,” answered Arabella, “ I know not; and 
yet I doubt and fear. But hark) They are come back 
again. There comes the Queen’s coach. Leave me, Sey¬ 
mour, Joave me—oh, in pity, leave me!” 

“AVill you, then, dearest—will 3 'ou?” he cried,'hastily; 
“ I cannot leave you till you say you wll.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered; “ I will do anything to make 
you happyand hatching her to his bosom for a moment, 
he took one embrace, and left her. 

The agony of parting is with those that remain. The 
changing scene, the hurry of preparation, the bustle of the 
journey,, the incidents on the road, the very excitement of 
action, are all causes of diversion fVom sadder thoughts ; 
and though every hour, nay, every moment, Sej'mour’s 
mind reverted to Arabella, the dilference was, that through 
the live-long day she sat and dwelt upon no other image 
but his. Yet her fancies were as chequered as the lig^t 
and shade of the grim foliage in the sunshine; and for 
many an hour her thoughts wandered, first to dark pictures 
of danger and difiicultj', discovery and disap])ointment; 
and then, with trembling hope, glanced towards the brighter 
scene, and she drew for herself airy sketches of escape, and 
freedom, and love, and joy. But in all that her imagina¬ 
tion called up, Seymour was by her side, sharing the peril, 
and so rendering it doublj' terrible, or partaking the happi¬ 
ness, aud making it more intensely bright. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It may be doubted whether Arabella Stuart would have 
played her part well, in feigning apprehensions that she 
did not experience, regarding the plague which was flicn 
raging in London; for by nature slic was not a dissembler, 
and the very quickness of her feelings and of her imagina¬ 
tion would have made her fearful at every turn lest the 
deceit should be discovered. But luckily she was saved 
the trouble of assuming anything. The agitation and ap- 
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prehensions that she felt whenever her mind turned to the 
fulfilment ol her promise to Mr. Seymour; the emotion, 
the anxiety, the fear, could not be concealed from the eyes 
of those who surrounded her ; but, as she had shared her 
secret with no one, the principal persons of the court, as 
well as the Queen herself, attributed the whole, to terror at 
the idea of the plague, and Anne of Denmark was the first 
to propose that she should take no part at the coronation. 

Arabella gladly caught at the offer, and asked the royal 
permission to cross the country into Cambridgeshire, and to 
take up her residence at the house where she had lately 
spent much of her time, till the coronation was over, and 
the court once more in an uninfected {Jlace. Permission 
was readily given; and, as it was evident to the Queen that 
her young cousin’s healtli had somewhat suffered, one of the 
royal coaches was' appointed to convey her to the place of 
her destination. All these arrangements were made on the 
day preceding the removal of the court to London; and 
Arabella retired to her chamber to meditate upon her 
future plans, , 

“In whom shall I confide?” she thought; “my girl 
Marian, though faithfiil and true, is herself about to wed 
the man of her choice; doubtless she would go with me if 
I asked her, but it were cruel to put her attachment to- 
itards me to such a test. Ida Mara?” she continued; 
“I think the girl is honest and good—I am sure she is; 
there is something in her manner, and even in her look, 
that cannot deceive one. Yet I have kno\yn her but a 
short time. She has no tie to me, and perhaps it were 
rash to trust her. Nevertheless, I must either tell Marian 
my secret, or send her home. She is jealous of the Italian 
girl, that is clear; and perhaps it were better to leave her 
by the way, at her own parents’* house, as she is to become 
a wife, it seems, in three weeks. Then I must see what 
can be done. I will watch Ida Mara keenly. My old and 
faithful servant Adams I can trust, at all events—^he will 
go with me to the death. But I must conceal my plans 
’ from Emily Cavendish—she is too light and giddy to be 
confided in, though she would not injure me for the world. ” 
The morning was somewhat dull and showery when the 
Lady Arabella, with her two maids, entered the coach 
which was to convey them into Cambridgeshire. To Marian 
she had already communicated her purpose of leaving her 
at her father’s house as they passed, and had, according to 
the good old custom, added to the girl’s dower as large a 
marriage present as her own somewhat scantily fiirnished 
purse could afibrd. 
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“ As we go, Ida Mara,” she said, “ we will stop for one 
night at good Sir Harry West’s, if he be yet returned, so 
that you may see your friend and benefactor ; and if he be 
not returned as yet, he will doubtless soon come over to 
see us when he does come back.” 

As Arabcjlla expected, the poor girl’s eyes were instantly 
lighted up with joy ; and, in her eager Italian manner, she 
declared that she would go down upon her knees to him, 
and kiss his hand a thousand times, for havmg befriended 
her in the hour of need, and placed her with a lady whom 
she could love so well. The girl Marian listened with 
somewhat of a curling lip; and, though she did not venture 
to make any comftient aloud, in her heart she called the 
poor Italian’s warm expressions of gratitude and attachment 
“ nothing but flattery and servility.” 

It was about five o’clock on the evening of the follow¬ 
ing day that, after having deposited the girl Marian safely 
at her lather’s house, the carriage containing Arabella 
wound up the little road which led to the mansion of Sir 
Harry West. Passing by the garden gate, it proceeded to 
the great doors ; and there the bell was rung j but lor some 
minutes no one came to answer its summons. At length 
old Lak^'n and another man appeared, and if Arabella had 
remarked their laces, she would have seen that both ■were 
somewhat grave. Put she took no heed to their looks, and 
merely said, “ Sir Harry has returned, I suppose. Is he 
within ? ” 

“Yes, lady,” replied Lakyn, “he is within. He has 
not been out sdl day; for he feels somewhat unwell.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Arabella, in a grieved tone. “Is 
he in bed?” 

“No, my lady, he is in the hall,” answered Lakyn. 

“ Oh, then, 1 will go and try to cheer him,” rephed the 
lady. “ Come, Ida Mara, it will do him good to hear that 
you are happy with meand stepping out of the carriage, 
tollowed by the girl/ with a light step, she walked quickly 
along the passage before the servants, and opened the door 
ol the old hall. 

Though it was the month of July, a large fire was 
blazing-in the chimney; and seated beside it, with his head 
resting on his hand, appeared,Sir Harry West, ivrapped in 
a large cloak of sables. His face was very pale, and his 
eyes bright and fiery, with a dark line beneath them. The 
heaviness of severe sickness was evidently upon him; but 
the moment the Lady Arabella appeared, he started up and 
took a step or two towards her, then paused and said, 
“ Lakyn, you should not have done this. Dear lady, I am 
JP !—f>o •"fit c.ov"e too nea”. '"’t, ""av be infectious.” 
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“ Oh, I am not afraid,” replied Arabella, advancing and 
taking his hand, which felt dry and burning. “ What is 
the matter, dear Sir Harry?” she continued; “we have 
come to comfort and console you.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the knight, drawing his hand quickly 
away, and retreating a step: “ I cannot have you stay here, 
dear lady. Through a long life I have never felt as I feel 
now; and I fear that this may be even worse than it seems. 
Yon must go on witli all speed; and stop not at the village ; 
the landlord of the inn is lying sick—of the plague, they 
tell me. I saw him the day before yesterday, and he was 
then past hope." 

“ lie is dead, sir,” said Lakyn, who ha‘d lingered at the 
door; “ I wish to Heaven you would take some antidote !” 

“ I will, I will,” replied Sir Harry West; “ but you must 
hurry awa}’, lady. I will not have you stay a minute longer. 
They say the disease is not so infections till the spots ap¬ 
pear. Of that, I am still free, thank God, for your sake ; 
but you must away at once. I beseech you, not another 
word.” 

Arabella turned toward.s the door; Imt ere she reached 
it, Ida Mara canglit lier hand and kissed it, saying, “ I 
must stay with him, lady!—lie was the first that ever be¬ 
friended me on earth.—I cannot, I cannot leave him!” 

“ Good girl!” cried Arabella. 

“She must not stay'—she shall not!” exclaimed Sir 
Harry West. “I beseech you, madam, take her with 
you.” 

But Ida Mara darted back, and kneeling before him, cast 
her arms round him, exclaiming, “Here I will stay! 
Now send me with her if you will, to carry the infection 
with me.” 

“ Ah! my poor girl,” exclaimed the old man, putting 
his hand upon her head, while the tears rose in his eyes, 
“ you know not what you do.” 

“Ido—^Ido!” cried Ida Mara, kissing his hand; “for 
whom could I give niy life so well as you?—But God will 
protect me, never fear; and I will save yon, too.” 

“ Well, lady,” said Sir Harry West, sinking into his chair 
again, “ I suppose, if you will consent, she must stay now; 
but I do beseech you go yourself as quickly as may be— 
God send it be not too late already. Go, pray go—” 

“ I will,” said Arabella; “ and may Heaven protect and 
restore you. Sir Harry. I will go, though I do feel that 
this poor girl’s devotion is almost a reproach to me. How¬ 
ever, fare you well; I fear I ought not to risk my life, 
although Heaven knows I ■wish it were at an end.” 

Tfirs she ’•eti’-ed autl, re-entered the carriage, 
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which was soon turned, and on its way to the house of the 
Lady Emily Cavendish. After driving on for an hour or 
two, night fell, and Arabella, alone in the vehicle, gave 
herself up to melancholy thoughts. 

“This is a dreadful disease,” she said to herself—“a 
dreadful disease, indeed; so fierce in its nature, that few 
who approach the sick escape the contagion, and few who 
are once stricken ever cast off the malady. It is so easily 
conveyed, too—I wonder if Emily will receive me. It is 
hardly right to carry the danger to her house,—ivith all 
her children too,—and I know she dreads it terribly. I 
may have it upon me at this moment; ” and she asked her¬ 
self, What if it \fere so ? Her frame was weakened, her 
spirits depressed by all the grief and anxiety she had lately 
gone through; and care and apprehension took possession 
of her entirely, as the carriage rolled slowly on, through 
the darkness of the night. The horses were tired, the 
coachman somewhat sullen at being disappointed of his ex¬ 
pected place of repose, so that the journey was rendered 
longer in point of time than it needed to have been, by the 
dullness of both man and beast. Arabella grew impatient, 
anxious, heated, her head began to ache violently, her lips 
grew dry; and again she asked herself, “ What if I have 
caught the disease?” 

At length, at the little village of St. ISTeot’s, the coachman 
stopped at the door of a clean-looking little inn, saying that 
he must water his horses, though the mansion towards 
which their steps were directed was within five miles. 
Arabella, descending from the vehicle, entered the house ; 
and being known to the people of the place, she was re¬ 
ceived with all the reverence due to her station. 

“ Bless me, madam,” said the landlady, as she led her to 
her chamber up stairs, “you do not look well!” 

“1 am liitigucd,” replied Arabella, “and have so violent 
.a headache, that I think I shall stay here for the night. 
Pray call my servant, Adams, to me, and bid him bring the 
paper-case which lies upon the seat of the carriage.” 

As soon as tlie man appeared, Arabella told him that 
she had determined to remain there the night, but that he 
must ride on with a note to Lady Emily, and bring her 
back an answer. She then, in a few brief lines, explained 
to her cousinThat she had been in a house where she feared 
there ivas a case of plague, and that not feeling well, she 
bad stopped at the inn at St. Ncot’s to see what would he 
the result. She begged her, moreover, to send her back 
by the messenger any letters that might be waiting for her, 
and then gave the note to the man, telling him to use all 
speel, and return. 
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When he was gone, the landlady, with officious care, 
bustled about to provide for the comfort of her distinguished 
guest; but Arabella sat silent at the table, with her temples 
throbbing, and her heart taint. All she asked lor was citron 
juice and water to quench her thirst; and at length the 
good hostess, beginning to feel alarmed, ran .down to her 
husband, to tell him that the young lady looked very ill, 
and that she should not wonder it she had got the plague. 

At the end of as short a space of time as it was possible 
to make the journey and return in, Arabella’s servant came 
hack, and, entering the room, gazed anxiously upon his 
fair mistress’s Countenance, while he said, “ Here is this 
letter from the Lady Emily, madam. But I found a mes¬ 
senger waiting at the house, who would deliver his packet 
to none but yourself. He has come hither with me ; but I 
fear you are not well enough to see him.” 

“ Let him come up—let him come up,” cried Arabella, 
eagerly; and before she had finished reading the few wild 
and apprehensive lines of her cousin, the stranger was in 
the room. 

“ I have charge to deliver this letter, madam, into your 
own hands,” he said, “ and to receive your answer.” 

Arabella took the packet and looked at the address. It 
was in the handwriting of William Seymour, and eagerly 
tearing it open, she read. 

“ I am driven to set out from London,” he wrote, “ two 
days before I intended; for if I stay even till Wednesday, 
I shall have the company of Sir George Carew forced upon 
me, and all our hopes are at an end. The ship will lie ol 
Leigh all day to-morrow, and all the following night. Come 
then, my beloved, come with all speed, and give me back 
the happiness that I have not known since I left you.” 

Arabella pressed her hand tightly upon her brow, and 
gazed wildly into vacancy. Every rvish of her heart induced 
her to fly to him. The very despairing feeling of being 
alone, sick, and perhaps stricken by the pestilence, made 
her heart yearn to seek the arms of him- rvholioved her, 
and find shelter, and comfort, and gentle tendance there. 
“ Bnt,” she asked herself, “ shall I take it to»him I love ? 
Shall I carry disease and death to one for whom I would 
willingly sacrifice my own life ? Shall any selfish longing 
for the blessing of his presence induce me taadestroy him? 
Oh, no, no!” 

“ If you will wait below for a moment,” she said, address¬ 
ing the messenger, as soon as she could collect her thoughts, 
“ I will write an answer;” and, seating herself at the table, 
she drew the writing materials towards her. Her brain 
whirled, her heart felt faint, she feared that she would 
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never be able to accomplish the task; but dipping the pen 
in the ink, she proceeded with a hurried and unsteady 
hand. 

“ I cannot come,” she said; “ otherwise nothing should 
induce me to break my promise, however rash that promise 
might be. ljut I cannot come, for I am ill, and unequal to 
the journey. Even did I feel strength enough to undertake 
it, 1 could not bear to join you; lor I have been in a house 
infected by the plague; and, although I will not deny that 
to see you would be the greatest blessing on earth, yet I 
would not purchase even that blessing, at the risk of cany- 
ing the pestilence to you. Go on your way then, William, 
and may, G od bles^and prosper you I I will not tell you to 
forget me ; I will not tell you to remember me. Do as 
your heart dictates; but believe me, in life or in death, 
yours, Arabella.” 

After she had done, she gazed at the letter for a moment, 
and then said to herself, 

“ It will alarm him—perhaps it will make him come 
hero, and that would be his ruin;” and, taking the pen 
again, she added, “ Though I i,,cl very ill, I do not think 
it is the plague. I am sure, indeed, it is not—there has 
not yet been time. Heaven bless you! Adieu!” and 
bending her head over the letter, she let the tears which 
were in her eyes drop upon the page. Then folding and 
sealing it, she called the man who had brought it, and put¬ 
ting some money into his hand, bid him make all speed. 

AVithout delay, he set off upon his errand, and, riding all 
night, reached, early the next morning, the little port oi 
Leigh, off which the ship that bore William Seymour 
had been moored on the preceding evening. The ship’s 
boat was at the shore, and the messenger, efitcriiig it with¬ 
out delay, was soon rowed to the vessel, where, in the 
cabin, waiting for him alone, he found his young master. 

“The lady is very ill, sir,” he said, in alow voice; “she 
looked very ill, indeed.” 

“Ill!” exclaimed her lover, with a look full of grief and 
disappointment. Good Heavens ! how unfortunate !” and 
taking the letter, he opened it and read it. The colour 
left his cheek as he did so, and his hand shook with agita¬ 
tion. “ I cannot go,” he cried; “ I cannot go and leave 
her.—Hark AVilliains, hark yon! Quick, pack up 
some things in the saddle-bags.—Can I get a horse ai 
Leigh ?" 

“ None but the one that brought me, sir,” replied the 
man ; “ and that is well-nigh knocked up.—AVc have no 
saddle-bags with us, sir.” 
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“ Kow on shore, then,” said his ffiaster. “ Do the best 
you can to refresh your horse, and send back the boat ibr 
me. I will loin you in a couple of hours. I3y that time lie 
•will be able to go on.” 

The man shook his head. “ Part of the way, at least, 
till I can get another,” added the young gentleman; “ he 
must—he shall.” 

The man knew it was useless to argue, and retiring Irom 
the cabin, mounted the ladder to the deck. 

William Seymour pressed his lips upon the letter again 
and again. “ She was -weeping when, she wrote it,” he said, 
gazing at the blotted page. “ Dear girl, I will see thee, if 
it be for an hour.” *' 

But scarcely had the words passed his lips, when, through 
the little window in the stern, he saw one of the gilded 
barges of the day come rushing along with full wind and 
tide; and the next moment a good deal of shouting aud 
noise was heard above. An instant after, his servant ran 
•down, and closing the door behind him, said, “ Sir George 
Carsw is alongside, sir, asking if this is your vessel.” 

“ Curses upon him! ” cried Seymour, striking the table. 
“ But it is not his fault, either.—It is impossible now ;” 
and folding up the letter, he placed it in his bosom, while a 
number of voices were heard talking upon deck, and some 
steps descending the ladder. 

“ Stajs Williams, stay,” he said; “ I must write an an¬ 
swer to this, which 5-011 must bear back again. If you can 
sec the lad 5 -, tell her what has happened. Tell her I was 
coming to see her, hut,—” the door opened as he spoke, and 
he added, in an altered tone, “ then join me at Brussels 
with all speed.—^Ah, Carew! so 5 'ou have ctiught me V ” 

“ Yes, Seymour,” replied Sir George, shaking him b}' 
the handj “it was very kind of 5 'ou to lay to for me all 
night.” 

“ Nay,” answered the young gentleman, “ I cannot take 
credit lor such courtes}'. I wished much to have news of 
a friend who is very ill.” 

“ Some fair lady, I will swear,” replied Sir George Carew. 
•“ God send her better, Seymour; and now, as soon as my 
packages are in, I am ready to sail; for the King’s com¬ 
mands are strict upon both you and me to lose no time.” 

“ I must write a letter first,” said William Seymour; 
“ then I am yours.” 

The letter was written, and the servant having received 
it, returned to Leigh, well furnished with money for his 
journey. As soon as his horse was in condition to travel, 
he once more set out lor St. Neot’s, which he reached about 
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ten o’clock on the following morning. It was not without 
some apprehensions, to say the truth, that he asked for the 
Lady Arabella, lor the suspicions which had been enter¬ 
tained regarding the plague had reached his ears on his 
former visit. The countenance of the hostess, however, 
was more cheerful, and the usual bustle of the inn was 
going on in fftll activity. 

“^he has got the doctors from Cambridge with her,” 
replied the landlady, “ and I doubt that she will see you; 
master, for she is to be kept very quiet, they say.” 

“ But how goes it with her ?” asked the man. “ Is it as 
you fancied?” 

“No, no, Godftrbid!” cried the landlady; “they say 
she has had poison, but not enough to kill, and she is some¬ 
what better already.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Weeks, months, and years passed away like a tale that is 
told; and on their passing we shall not pause, dear reader, 
for to say truth we should have little to relate, which in a 
work such as this would be pleasing to your car. What 
satisfaction could you derive from pictures of a court full 
of venality and corruption?—What satisfaction would it be 
cither to the writer or the reader to look into the pruriences 
of the most disgusting monarch that ever sat upon the 
English throne ? Wc will not, therefore, attempt to paint 
him to you, either in his villanous efforts to crush the 
liberties of his people, and to establish the tyranny of 
prerogative upon the ruins of the English constitution; or, 
in his pitiful pedantry, erecting himself into an ecclesias¬ 
tical Judge, and setting himself up as the Pope of Great 
Britain. We will not represent him in his unjust and illi¬ 
beral prodigality, stripping the Crown of its wealth, rob¬ 
bing his subjects of their property, and despoiling the best 
servants of the state of their just reward, to bestow with a 
lavish and a thoughtless hand the plunder of the people 
upon the unworthy heads of base and ill-deserving fa¬ 
vourites. Wc ivlll not display him in his cold, fanatical 
cruelties, more horrible than the wildest excesses of pas¬ 
sionate tyranny; we will not show him dangling with his 
upstart minions, in those sickening scenes which have 
caused not unreasonable suspicions of the most horrible 
crimes. 

We will leave tlie course of James I. to the page of 

• K 
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history, where it remains a foul blot, which not all the 
blood and horrors of the great rebellion—of which it was 
the origin and cause—have been able to efface. If ever 
the sins of the fathers were, according to the’ unshakeablo 
decree of the Almighty, visited upon the children, such 
was most strikingly the case in the destiny of^the unhappy 
race which sprang from his loins. 

IV'e must, hoM'ever, touch upon some points affecting 
the fate of several of those whom we have brought upoti 
the scene; and first we must conclude the sad tale of the 
conspirators. We shall do so, however, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible ; for this, too, is a matter of mere history, and only 
one or two of those personages lived ':o take part in the 
succeeding events. 

As the plague still raged in London, the judges met at 
Maidenhead to inquire into the case against the prisoners, 
and e.vaminations were entered into of a very irregular 
character, which were succeeded by a special commission, 
the chief end and object of which seemed to be, to set 
every principle of law and justice at defiance, to trample 
out the last sparks of liberty and security, and to show the 
British people that they were quite at the mercy of a vain 
and vicious king. 

At the head of this special commission were Cecil and 
the Earl of Suffolk, with two chief justices; but tw’o other 
judges sat in the court. The trials took place at Win¬ 
chester, and George Brooke, Sir Grifiin hlarkhain, with 
several of the inferior conspirators, were first put to the 
bar. They were all found guilty, principally upon their 
own confessions, which were probably made in the hope of 
obtaining pardon; and upon all the severe sentence of high 
treason was pronounced. The two priests, Watson and 
Clarke, were also condemned; and then Cobham, Grey, 
and Baleigh, were severally brought to trial. 

The demeanour of these three gentlemen in court ex¬ 
cited not a little attention at the time, the deportment of 
each being very different from that of the others, and each 
marked with strong characteristic traits. Lord Cobham 
displayed nothing but weakness, imbecility, and fear; he 
trembled violently during the reading of the indictment, 
endeavoured to excuse himself by casting the blame upon 
his friends, made a confession more ample, it is generally 
supposed, than even truth warranted, and ended by beg¬ 
ging hard for life, when sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him. 

A very different scene was displayed at the trial of Lord 
Grey de Wilton. He defended himself with courage. 
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vigour, and eloquence, without the slightest sign of fear or 
anxiety; showed himself learned in the law of the land, 
and by his gallant bearing and skilful reasoning both won 
the favour, and shook the opinion, of many of his judges. 
Nevertheless, the confessions of George Brooke and Sir 
Griffin Markham, in which his name was mentioned, were 
received as conclusive evidence against him, and he like-, 
wise was pronounced guilty of high treason. When asked 
if he had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him, he replied at first, “Notliing!" 
but then added, “ Non eadem omnibus decora. The house 
of the Wiltons have spent many lives in their princes’ ser¬ 
vice, and Grey canftot beg his.” 

Raleigh was the next to undergo the torture of a public 
trial, and against him there was arrayed the envy of in¬ 
ferior minds, the hatred of a king, the malice of private 
enemies, the prepossession of his judges, and all the viru¬ 
lence of leg.al insolence. The conduct of tlie attorney- 
general, Sir Edward Coke, stamped him for posterity aS 
one of the greatest villains, as well as one of the greatest 
lawyers, that ever lived; and his speech against the illus¬ 
trious prisoner offers a model, too frequently imitated in 
France, of all that the counsel for the prosecution should 
not say. 

Raleigh displa3-cd upon this terrible occasion all those 
powers of mind which distinguished him through life; and 
he also showed much temper and moderation in rejjlv to 
the virulent abuse of Coke. The evidence upon which he 
\Xas condemned—namely, a v^ue and unsatisfactory con¬ 
fession of Lord Cobham, unsigned, taken down from word 
of mouth, and recanted in the most solemn manner by a 
letter to Raleigh himself, and the testimony of a man 
named Dyer, who swore that a stranger in Lisbon had said 
to him, that the King ■would never be crowned, for Don 
Raleigh and Don Cobham would first cut his throat— 
would of course never be even heard in a court of justice 
in the present day; and yet this was all that could be 
brought against him. But it was found sufficient in the 
minds of the judges; and, although Raleigh demanded 
that Lord Cobham should be confronted with him, and 
urged that no man could be condemned upon the written 
testimony of only one witness, he was found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to death. All that the prisoner 
required, after the verdict was given, was, that the King 
should be requested that his death should be an honourable 
and not an ignominious one. He hinted, however, a desire 
that his execution should be delayed tiU after Cobham’s, 
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probably in the hope that on the scaffold itself his former 
friend would do him justice, and declare his innocence with 
his dying breath. 

After the trials, the court and the country were_ all 
eager to know what ■would be the conduct of the King, 
with whom alone the fate of the i)risoner3 now remained; 
but'James, following the usual principles of nis kingcraft, 
kept his determinations to his otvn bosom, suffering not even 
his most favourite counsellors to know whether he would 
show lenity or severity. The crimes proved against George 
Brooke, and his general bad reputation, decided his fate, 
and he suffered the full penalties of high treason in the 
month of November, 1603. He died iff the same bold and 
careless manner in which ho had lived, apparently without 
either fear or regret; and the whole country seems to have 
approved of the firmness of the King in carrying his sen¬ 
tence into execution. 

Different feelings, however, were entertained in regard 
to the two priests, Watson and Clarke, who suffered nearly 
at the same time. Neither of them showed the slightest 
■want ol courage, and Clarke boldly proclaimed on the 
scaffold, that he was a martyr to his religious faith. The 
Roman Catliolics of course exalted their virtues and their 
devotion, and cried out again^st the severity with whicii 
they were treated by a monarch who had flattered the 
Papists with false hopes of toleration. 

These three executions, however, created great alarm 
amongst the friends of the other prisoners; and various 
efforts were made to avert their fate by petition and solici¬ 
tation. Still James remained silent and unmoved, the day 
appointed for the punishment of Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham approached rapidly, and at length the death- 
warrant was sent down to Winchester, and another tvas 
signed for the execution of Raleigh on the Monday follow¬ 
ing, three days after the period appointed for the fate of 
his fellow-prisoners. Markham received' some reason to 
hope, from private friends at the court, that his life would 
be spared, but the two peers and Raleigh were directed to 
prepare themselves for cettain death. The Bishop of 
Chichester and the Bishop of Winchester remained con¬ 
stantly with Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, having 
been instructed by the ICing not only to give tliem religious 
consolation, but to induce them to make a full confession, 
with a view, it would appear, of reconciling the discre¬ 
pancy of their statements. 

If this was the monarch’s object, however, no success 
was obtained; for while the weak and imbecile Lord Cob- 
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ham once more varied in his statements, and re-asserted 
all that he had previously laid to tlie charge of llaleigh, 
the knight firmly maintained his innocence, and varied not 
in the least from his former account. 

At length, on the Friday appointed for the execution, 
Markham w»s brought out of the castle, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, to the scaffold erected on the green. Find¬ 
ing all the preparations for the work of death ready, he 
complained bitterly of having been deluded witli false 
hopes, admitted that he had listened but little to the ex¬ 
hortations of the priests, having been always assured that 
he Avould receive ^ pardon, and added that he was in no 
degree prepared to die. 

Nevertheless, he displayed no want of courage, but 
calmly took leave of some of his friends who stood near 
the scaffold; but one of them having given him a hand¬ 
kerchief to cover his eyes, he threw it indignantly from 
him, saying that he could look death in the lace without 
blushing. He then crossed himself, knelt, and prayed; 
after which he stripped olf his doublet, and turned back 
the collar of his shirt, that his neck might receive the 
blow of the axe unimpeded. Whilst he was performing 
this last sad ceremony, a Scotch gentleman, of the name 
of John (libb, groom of the bedchamber to the King, ap¬ 
proached the scaffold from the side ol the castle, and called 
the sheriff down to speak with him. Their conversation 
seemed long to the spectators, and probably not less so to 
the unfortunate Markham, who remained with his iieek and 
shoulders bare, waiting for the order to lay his head upon 
the block. At length Sir Benjamin Tichbome, the sheriff, 
returned, and addressing the prisoner, said, “Sir, since 
you tell me that you are so ill-prepared for death, having 
been led by false hopes that your life would be spared, I 
take upon me, after consultation with a gentleman attached 
to the King, to grant you two hours’ respite, that you may 
reconcile yourself, if possible, to God before you die.— 
Follow me.” 

Hastily covering his throat, and resuming his garments, 
with his whole brain whirling and his heart full of doubt 
and uncertainty, Markham followed the sheriff from the 
scaffold, and was conducted to the wide old stone chamber 
known in those days as Prince Arthur’s Hall, where, the 
door being locked, he was. left to meditate in solitude, 
without even the presence of a priest to aflbrd him conso¬ 
lation or encourage him to hope. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Grey de Wilton was led to the 
Bcaflbld, accompanied by a Puritan minister of the name ot 
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Field, and a large troop of noble friends. Ilis countenance 
was gay and smiling, liis whole demeanour easy ami unaf¬ 
fected; and after Field had prayed for some time, the 
young lord addressed the people in an eloquent speech, full 
of deep religious feeling, and confidence in the mercy of 
God. He looked, says one of the authors of that clay, 
more like a bridegroom than a condemned criminal. 

In the midst of his speech, however, he was interrupted 
by the sheriff, who informed him that he had the King’s 
command to at^ the order of the execution, and to behead 
Lord Cobham drst. With much surprise, and with no ex¬ 
pression of satis&ction, Lord Grey, whpse mind was per¬ 
fectly made up to bis fate, suffered himself to be led back 
to the castle, where he also was locked up in Prince Ar¬ 
thur’s Hall, to converse with Sir Griffin Markham upon 
their strange situation. 

Lord Cobham was next brought upon the scene, and he 
also went through the same ceremony of prayer and pre¬ 
paration for the block. He showed none ot that timidity, 
and want of resolution, now that his fate was decided, 
which he had displayed while it seemed doubtful, but main¬ 
tained that what he had said of Sir Walter Raleigh was 
true, though, as some writers have justly observed, no one 
could tell what he did really wish to impute and what he 
did not, as, amongst his various confessions and retractions, 
there was no one part that did not contradict another. 

As he was about to kneel down to receive the stroke of 
the axe, the sheriff stopped him, saying, that he had orders 
to confront him, even at that last hour, with some of the 
other conspirators; and a message having been sent into 
the castle. Lord Grey and Sir Griffin Markhiim were 
brought back to the scaffold, where Sir Benjamin Ticlibome 
addressed them in a long speech, inquiring whether they 
did not confess they were justly condemned, and merited 
deatli. 

To this they assented without reserve, and the sheriff 
announced to them that the King, in his great mercy, had 
determined to spare their lives. A full pardon, however, 
was not given; and Lords Cobham and Grey were destined 
to endure a long and painful imprisonment, terminated in 
the case of the first by his escape being connived at, and 
be himself allowed to drag out a few years in the moef ab¬ 
ject poverty and misery, till a wretched death, hastened by 
actum want, filth, and wretchedness. ierminatcd the sor¬ 
rows of a man who not long before -had been one ot the 
most wealthy peers of the realm. The proud and eager 
spirit of Lord Grey brought faia career to an earlier close; 
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and that most common of all diseases, which has obtained 
—why or whcrelbre I know not—the name of a broken 
heart, terminated his suHerings a fewr^ears after. Mark¬ 
ham and several of the inferior conspirators were banished 
from the realm; and of one of them, at least, we shall 
have to .speak hereafter, llaleigh, as all the world knows, 
was sufTcred to languish in prison for many years, with a 
capital sentence hanging over his head, and destined in the 
end to be one of the most illustrious victims to the tyranny 
and injustice of a base and low-minded king. 

Thus did James contrive even with mercy to mingle 
tyranny, to depri^re apparent elemenw of all real lenity, 
and to display the pitiful frivolity of his nature in the 
solemn exercise of his holiest and his highest prerogative. 
There were not one of those, except Markham, whom he 
reprieved at "Winchester, to whom immediate death would 
not have been pity, compared with the fate for which he 
reserved them; and yet the country rang with applause 
even while the spirit of historic truth stamped the act with 
the infamous brand it deserves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Such, then, as we have seen in the last chapter, was the 
termination of the conspiracy in which the name of Ara¬ 
bella Stuart was employed by bad men, for their own pur¬ 
poses, without her own will or consent. But what had in 
the meantime become of that sweet girl herself, whom we 
left at the inn at St. Neot’s, ill in body and mind ? Several 
days passed before she recovered entirely, and the learned 
physicians who had been called from Cambridge to attend 
upon her, asserted that she had undoubtedly partaken of 
some poisonous substance. 

Arabella herself was incredulous, and attributed in her 
own mind the fit of sickness which had overtaken her, to 
the care and anxiety which she had previously endured. 
But the learned doctors assured her that perhaps it might 
be a fortunate event she had taken this poison, as, un¬ 
der the good management with which she had been 
treated, it would act as an antidote against the infection of 
the plague, which in all probability she would otherwise 
have caught, as the case of Sir Harry West was undoubt¬ 
edly one of a pestilential character. 

in the meantime, at the old Manor House at Bourne, 
the good knight lay upon a bed of sickness: and in the 
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close and heated room, watching the death-like counte¬ 
nance, bathing the burning brow with the essences used 
in those days, holding the refreshing cup to the parched 
lip, and smoothing the rough pillow of fever, day and 
night, sleepless, tearless, noiseless, sat Ida Mara, repaying 
with devotion unto death the first benefit thaA she had re¬ 
ceived at the hands of man. And he felt all her kindness; 
he would gaze in her face with almost the tenderness of a 
father, and, could he have shed tears, his eyes would often 
liave filled, as he thought that, in a few short days, she 
might be lying in the same burning agony that he then felt, 
or that fair form might be blighted, apd given up to the 
corruption of the grave, as the consequence of her eflbrts 
to save him. It was not alone that he saw she mingled 
skill with kindness—^that with her own hands she made 
drinks for him which tasted grateful even to his parched 
tongue, that he seemed to obtain relief from many of tlic 
simples that she prepared, and that it was evident that she 
had learned not a little of the best part of the healing art 
while in the house of the Druggist—it was not this alone 
which made him willingly take all that she administered, 
and obey her lightest word, as if she were old and he were 
young; but it was that he would not give her an instant’s 
pain or uneasiness in the course of her anxious attendance; 
and even in the delirium which at length came on, her 
voice would sooth him, her entreaties keep him tranquil, 
when no effect was produced by either those of his old 
servant Lakyn, or those of the good housekeeper Dame 
Cicely, who were the only persons that would venture to 
remain in the house as soon as it was discovered that the 
disease was really the plague. 

At first, when the poor Italian girl was left behind by 
Arabella, the housekeeper had shown some indignation at 
what she considered the intrusion of a stranger, and had 
ventured upon more than one “ Marry come up 1” with the 
word “Minx!” muttered in a low tone, so that her good 
master could not hear it. 

A short conversation, however, with Matthew Lakyn a 
good deal mitigated her anger, and when she witnessed the 
anxious care of Ida Mara for the old knight, and saw her 
wipe the tears of apprehension from her eyes, when some¬ 
times she quitted his chamber for an instant, she could not 
help saying to herself, “ Well, thou art a good creature, 
and a devout. There are not many like thee in thy 
country. I’ll warrant. Thou art almost as kind as if thou 
wert liiglish bred and bom.” 

4t length came the climax of the disease; and dunng a 
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long and fearful night, Ida Mara knelt by the bedside of 
her benefactor, pouring forth low. murmured prayers in her 
own tongue to the great Physician who alone can cure. 
The old man was no longer sensible to anything that was 
said, and though he talked continually, it was but with the 
mutterings qf delirium, while his eye ranged coldly round 
the chamber, and seemed to see strange sights. Often Ida 
Mara held his hand in hers, and often put her small fingers 
on the pulse, till at length, towards morning, she ran down 
to I>akyn, who had left the room about half an hour, and 
said, “ He must have wine I” 

“ What, girl! ” cried the old housekeeper, “ in the 
plague ? ” 

“Ay,” said Ida Mara, “he must have wine!—The 
change has come on, his pulse is low and faint, if he have 
not wine now he will be dead ere six hours be over. 
Little, and that cautiously, must be given; but he must 
have it, if you would save him.” 

Dame Cicely looked at the old servant, and the old ser¬ 
vant at her; but the girl spoke in a tone of authority, and 
Lakyn answered, “ I had better give it her; wine is a good 
thing at all times, and if that won’t save him I fear nothing 
will.—IVhat shall it be, my dear,—sack ? ” 

“ No, no,” cried the girl, “ no fiery wine; neither sack 
nor Burgundy.” 

“ Good soft wine of Bordeaux,” replied the old man 
“ I will fetch it in a minute.” 

“Why, where learned you all this lecchcraft?” asked 
Dame Cicely, while he ran down into the cellar. 

“ In part from the bad man from whom my benefactor 
delivered me,” answered Ida Mara; “ but it was of the 
pls^ue my mother died; and a good and groat mediciner 
of my native to^vn afterwards told me, what we should have 
done to save her.—Oh, here is the wine. Now give me 
one of those spoons—that one, that one.” 

“What matters it, girl?” said the old housekeeper, 
reaching the spoon to gratify her. 

“Do you not see," said Ida Mara, “this has got the 
image of St. Luke, the good physician, upon it?” and while 
the old housekeeper called her a poor benighted papist, the 
girl hastened back to the bedside of the old knight, and 
from time to time moistened his lips witli the wine. 

Just as the day dawned fully in the sky. Sir Harry West 
closed his eyes, and fell into a gentle sleep, and when the 
housekeeper stole in, about an hour after, she found hint 
still in the same, while Ida Mars, kneeling by his bedside, 
and utterly exhausted by long watching, liad suffered her 
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fair head to droop forward on the bed clothes, and was 
buried in slumber also. 

She withdrew without waking them, and till nearly noon 
the knight remained asleep. When he woke, all delirium 
was gone, and, though reduced to infant weakness, he was 
evidently better. His amendment was steady .though slow, 
but would probably have been more rapid had it not been 
lor the apprehensions he felt for his tender nurse, on whose 
cheek the rose had become somewhat pale, and whose eve 
had grown dim and heavy. These, however, were only the 
natural effects of anxiety and watching; and as soon as 
she could leave him, to enjoy the breath of the free air, 
her colour and her health returned. * 

It is a ciuious fact, indeed, but one not by any means rare 
in cases of pestilential disease, that none of those who re¬ 
mained with the old knight during his sickness, and saw 
him continually during the whole course of the malady, 
were infected by it; while three of the servants, who lied 
from the house after seeing their master only for a few mi¬ 
nutes, were stricken with the plague, and died in the 
neighbouring hamlets, carrying the disease with them to 
the cottages of their relations. A firm and steadfast mind 
is one of the best preservatives against pestilence, as well 
as against many another evil. 

For some months the house was shunned; and it was 
not tilt the plague began to disappear from England that 
Ida Mara ventured to return to her fair mistress. She did 
not do so, however, without being rendered by the act of 
Harry West independent of human caprice. He could, 
indeed, have found it in his heart never to part with her; 
but evil-tongues were as prevalent in those days as in our 
own, and even age and respectability cannot hope for im¬ 
punity from the malice or folly of men. He thought, too, 
that it would be better for the devoted girl herself to be 
about the person of one so kind and good as Arabella 
Stuart; and by settling upon her, with all legal form, a 
hundred crowns a year—then a considerable sum—he 
secured her against any change in the favour or fortunes of 
her mistress. 

Arabella welcomed her back with great satisfaction, and 
never from that moment ceased to regard her with affec¬ 
tion and esteem. The deep and fearless devotion which 
she had displayed was of a character to touch most power¬ 
fully the heart of one who knew how much such sincere 
attachment is needed by persons in high stations, and how 
seldom it is found. She was no longer considered as her 
servant; but more as her companion and her friend, in all 
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those circumstances in which her inferior rank suffered 
her to take a part; and great was the consolation and com¬ 
fort to Arabella herself, in all the pains, and cares, and 
anxieties of a court, to have one always near her, on 
whose truth, sincerity, and regard she could fully rely. 

The reader, learned in the history of those times, will 
know that, to a high-toned mind and feeling heart, the 
court of England, under the reign of James I., was a place 
of constant trial, anxiety, and grief. Even had not the 
sickening selfishness, vulgarity, and wickedness of the 
King himself, affected greatly the comfort of all around 
him, the lightness of the Queen’s manners, though per¬ 
haps not running Ao criminality, and the encoxtragement 
given to vice of every kind, rendered the palace a painful 
as well as disgusting abode, for any one of a pure spirit.* 
The freedom, indeed, from all those formal restraints which 
are, in fact, the shackles that vice imposes upon virtue, 
might prove not disagreeable, even to a noble mind like 
that of Arabella Stuart. To go whithersoever she would, 
nmvatched and uncensured; to see whomsoever she would, 
without care or without fear; to be as free in her actions as 
her own principles would admit, could never be productive 
of any harm in one who sought not to abuse such liberty. 
But it was remarked of her, that unless when obliged to 
do so, as one of the Queen’s train, she rarely, if ever, 
adopted the much misused habit of the day, in w'earing a 
mask when travelling, or walking abroad. She wished 
her actions to be as free m the sunshine, but as open 
also. 

In the meantime a number of important events oc¬ 
curred, which require but brief notice here. 

The quarrels of the King with his Parliament, his efforts 
to tread under foot the right of his people, his persecution 
of-the Puritans, his bad faith with the Roman Catholics, 
the rise and discovery of the famous gunpoxvder plot, and 
the well-merited execution of the diabolical conspirators, 
are all matters irrelevant to this history. 

Not so, however, the advance in favour of one of the 
first minions whom the King thought fit to honour in Eng¬ 
land, Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Rochester, one of the 
most despicable of those who were proud to fill the infa¬ 
mous place of king’s favourite. This man, by birth a 
Scotchman, had passed some time in France, and bad 

* I need only cito the instaneo of Lady Ricli, wUo was ono of the 
pnlilic and favonrito companions of Anno of Dennuark, wbilo under¬ 
going tho ordeal of tho ecclesiastical courts on the charge of notorious 
adultery, fully established against her. 
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added the advantages of a graceful carriage, and good 
taste and skill in dress, to that of a remarkably handsome 
person. He was first introduced to the court of England 
by the Lord Dingwall, w'ho selected him as his esquire at 
one of the tilting matches of the day. Some have sup¬ 
posed that he was purposely brought into suqh a situation, 
m order to attract the attention of the King, whose fond¬ 
ness for handsome and well-dressed minions was notorious. 
Howe> cr that may be, Carr, in presenting to the Eng, ac¬ 
cording to custom, the shield and device of his knight, was 
thrown, in descending from his horse, at the monarch's 
feet, and broke his leg by the fall. James had previously 
noticed with great admiration the handsome squire of the 
Lord Dingwall, and showed the utmost concern for his ac¬ 
cident. The young Scotchman was removed to the palace, 
attended by the King’s own surgeon, visited daily by James 
himself, and during the long hours of his convalescence 
won every hour upon the weak monarch’s regard, till he rose 
from the bed of sickness in the full glow of royal favour. 

The dignity of knighthood was almost immediately pro¬ 
faned to do honour to this deedless and imworthy person; 
revenues were assigned to him; the King’s ear was com¬ 
pletely in his power; and many an hour was spent by tlie 
monarch every day in teaching him the Latin language, of 
which he had no knowledge, though, as Lord Tliomas 
Howard justly observed, “it would have been better to 
teach him English, as he was sadly deficient in that 
tongue.” 

Leaning on his arm, pinching his cheek. Smoothing his 
ruffled garments, James displayed himself to his court, 
with his new favourite, in a most ptunful and degrading 
point of view. But, fortunately for Carr himself, he was 
enabled to escape for some time the enmity which Ids unen¬ 
viable position, and his own worthlessness, must have much 
sooner called upon him, had not a piece of real good-lor- 
tune happened to him, in the rise of a friendship between 
himself, and one whose experience, moderation, talents, 
and discrimination, supplied all that was wanting in the 
mind of the favourite. 

It would appear that Sir Thomas Overbury, the person 
of whom we speak, had first been greatly noticed by Cecil, 
(now become Earl of Salisbury,) art unquestionable proof 
that he possessed real talents lor business. After a time, 
however, either because he saw in the lavour of Robert 
Carr the more speedy means of his own advancement, or 
from some other cause that we do not know. Overbury sin¬ 
cerely attached himself to the favourite; and, gaining a 
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great ascendancy over his mind, he guided him- in all his 
proceedings with a remarkable degree of jK^isdom and 
sagacity. 

By degrees, the minion rose from the coliaition of a poor 
Scotch gentleman, unknown and unheard of, to the station 
of Viscount Rochester, and the ruler of the court of Eng¬ 
land. He affected to behave himself with good modera¬ 
tion and modesty, and suffered all the power and authority 
which was poured into his hands, to proceed apparently 
more from the monarch’s spontaneous act than from his 
solicitation. The office of Lord Treasurer of Scotland was 
bestowed upon him, and a number of other inferior posts; 
but still Carr laboured assiduously to divert the envious 
jealousy of the English courtiers from himself; and, as the 
best means of satisfying them, he excluded from his house¬ 
hold all persons of his own nation, except one who was 
attached to him by the ties of blood. 

At length, however, an event occurred which changed 
his views, his conduct, and his destiny. There appeared at 
the court a lady, who, though yet in her extreme youth, had 
been ibr some years married to the son of the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex. She was second daughter of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk. Her elder sister having married 
the son of the famous Robert Cecil, the alliance between 
the families of Suffolk and Essex was brought about by 
Lord Salisbury, wnth a view of healing the breach between 
himself and the house of Devereux, to the memory of 
whose late chief ho knew the King, his master, to be de¬ 
votedly attached. But as the son of the unfortunate Essex 
was but fifteen years of age at the time the marriage was 
proposed, and the Lady Frances Howard, the bride, had 
not yet completed her thirteenth year, the young Earl was 
sent abroad to travel for some time, immediately after the 
ceremony, leaving his childish bride to be educated in hci 
paternal house. 

The Countess of Essex was not yet sixteen when she waf 
introduced to the court of James; and, possessed of youth 
extraordinary beauty, and some talent, she soon attractei 
universal admiration, to which she showed herself not at a! 
indifferent. According to the libertine manners of the day 
the object of admiration became immediately an object c 
pursuit, whatever obstacles morality might interpose; an 
Prince Henry himselti the eldest son of the King, appcarc 
as one of the suitors of the fair Countess. She, on hr 
part, showed herself cold and indifferent to the solicitatioi 
of the Prince; not, indeed, that her bosom was the aboe 
of any pure feelings or high principles, but because she ht 
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Already conceived a passion for another, to which she was 
ready not only to sacrifice erei^ moral obligation, bnt to 
violate common decency, which is sometimes poweiful over 
minds that do not scrape to cast off every other restraint. 

Kochester, however, the object of her criminal love, 
courted and flattered ibr his power, either did not sec the 
views of the Countess in endeavouring to'attract his atten¬ 
tion, or was really indifferent towards her, and for some 
time escaped her wiles; but ere long she found a dis|rracc- 
fol means of making him acquainted with the passion he 
had inspired, and it soon not only became reciprocal, but 
rose to a height in the bosoms of both, which led them to 
the commission of some of the most terrible crimes with 
which the soul of man can be stained. 

It was abont the time at which the preference of the 
Countess of Essex for the King's favourite first began to 
master every consideration of virtue and propriety in her 
bosom, that uose events occurred in the history of Arabella 
Stnart which recall ns to the narration of adventures more 
immediately connected with this talc; and, merely begging 
the reader to remember that several years had passed since 
William Seymour sailed from England, without his ob¬ 
taining permission to return iirom »e hononrablc banish¬ 
ment to which he had been condemned, we shall here end 
this brief sketch of the intervening period. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

It was the aflernoon of a bright summer day, and a grand 
tilting match had been held on a piece of ground adjoining 
the park at St. James’s. All the world of the Capital had 
been admitted to the wgbt, and as two or three foreign 
princes, amongst whom was the King of Denmark, were 
present on the occasion, numbers of the nave citizens had 
left their shops and counting-houses inXondon, and tra¬ 
velled to Westminster to look on during the roysl sports. 

As soon as the games were over, the crowds dispersed; 
and, while some sauntered through those parts of the park 
which were open to the public, others hurried home to re¬ 
sume their more important affisirs; and in every thorough¬ 
fare, leading from Westminster to difibrent parts of the 
mty, groups of men and women, in bolide atdre, were 
seen hastening on, some laughing and ttdfung over the 
events of the morning,—some with busy ftccs evidently 
contd^ring the business they were abont to resume. 
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Amongst the rest, appeared a man of a very shoivy ex¬ 
terior, richly clothed, and distinguished by a light and trip¬ 
ping step, though he was far past even the middle age. 
lie had a boy behind him carrying his sword; his mus- 
tachio and hair, which, if one might Judge by the shrivelled 
state of his skin, and the long wnnkles round his eyes, 
ought to have been grey some twenty years before, were 
now of a very peculiar cast of black; and though his legs 
were thin as well as long, his chest seemed full and power¬ 
ful, owing, perhaps, to the appearance of swelling muscle 
which it displayed to a process as foreign to that of nature, 
as the method he had employed to restore the swarthiness 
of his hair. 

While he was hurrying down the Strand—then a wide 
open road, flanked on one side by the houses and gardens 
of the nobility—amidst a cloud of dust which the manifold 
feet were raising from the dry and unwatered ground, a 
young man, carrying in his hand a large fan and an essence 
bottle, singled him out from the other persons who were 
proceeding in the same direction, and pulled him gently by 
the cloak. The man started and turned round, asking 
what the stranger wanted, with a foreign accent, which by 
practised ears might have been detected as assumed rather 
than natural. 

“ My mistress wishes to speak to you, sir,” said the ser¬ 
vant, “ and will thank you to step across the road to her.” 

“ I am at her devotion,” replied the person addressed, 
laying his hand upon his heart; “ which is your mistress, 
my friend ? ” 

“That lady, sir, in the black mantle and mask,” an¬ 
swered the serving man; “ she is waiting for you, you see, 
at the corner of the lane.” 

Now, the lady whom the man pointed out was of a very 
rotund make, and though her dress was rich enough, j-et 
there was a sad lack of grace in the wearing of it. There 
were also several indescribable indications, which clearly 
informed the beholder that she had passed what is called 
the prime of life. Nevertheless, the smart gentleman, 
whom we have described, seemed to value her attention 
fully as, much as if she had been the youngest and most 
graceful of the realm, and, with the same dancing-master- 
like-step with which he had been walking homeward, he 
crossed the road at her invitation, and made her a profound 
bow. « 

“ Come with me, come with me,” said the masked lady; 
“ I have a turn for your hand which may be worth your 
while.” 
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“ Most happy shall I be, madam,” replied the gentleman, 
with a stronger foreign accent tlian ever, “ to accompany you 
anj’where, and do my little possible to serve you. But, 
pcrliaps you may be mistaHen in your humble servant?” 

The lady burst out into rloud fit of laughter. “You 
can’t cosen me,” she cried. “Hark ye, master, and I’ll 
whisper a secret word in your ear which will show you 
that we know one another.” 

The gentleman bent do^vn his head, heard what his fair . 
companion had to say, and then, turning again towards her, 
looked at her from head to foot. “ It can be no other,” 
exclaimed he, at length, “than Mrs. Turner!” 

“ Hush 1” cried she, raising her fingei., “ I am not so in- 
<discrcet as to mention any names. Come down the lane 
with me; there is a wherry waiting; we will go down the 
river, and have some supper at my house. I have an affair 
in hand, which may make a fortune for two it properly 
managed, and I was e<%n puzzling my brain, as 1 walked 
down the Strand, to find a serviceable friend who had cou¬ 
rage and wit enough to carry through a delicate affair.” 

“ I’m your man,” replied the gentleman, in good plain 
English, accompanying her down the lane, “and 1 can 
assure you, sweet woman, that, since I have been attached 
to a Spanish Ambassador, I have had many a curious ope¬ 
ration to perform which required nice handling.” 

“I doubt it not,—I doubt it not, Weston,” answered 
worthy Mrs. Turner. “ And so you have been attached to 
a Spanish Ambassador, have you ? That is the reason I 
have not seen yon for so long, I suppose ? ” 

“ Did you not know,” he asked, “ that the Count de Taxis 
did me the honour of appointing me his domestic perfumer, 
and carried me abroad with him after he left England ? 1 
won the post by composing an odour such as was never 
smelt by the nose of man before. It had the delicacy of 
the violet, the power of the rose; and I combined with it 
a soft ethereal essence which lulled the person who scented 
it into a soft languor predisposing to love and repose.” 

“ That’s just the thing we may want. Master Weston,” 
said the lady, “for we have got to do with love, I assm'e 
you." 

“ Can I doubt it,” cried Weston, “when you have a shai-e 
in the business?” 

“ Come, no nonsense, Master Weston,” rejoined the lady, 
“this is a serious affair, 1 can assure you, by which much 
may be gmned or lost.” 

“ Do not call me Weston,” replied her companion, in an 
imploring tone ; “ I have abandoned that name long ago, 
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as one casts off an old coat when it is worn threadbare. 
There was a hole or two in it also, it must he confessed; 
and I received a severe fright, which made me tremble so 
that it shook me out of my name.” 

“Why, how was that? how was that?” asked Mrs. 
Turner; “you are a man not easily alarmed.” 

“ !n genernl not,” answered her companion, sinking his 
voice to a whisper; “ but I’ll tell you what occurred. One 
day at an inn, where I was lodging, I saw accidentally a 
young girl, an Italian, who had once been in my service.” 

“ 1 remembe.r her quite well,” replied Mrs. Turner, 
“ and thought you had parted with her to some nobleman." 

“ No, no, she parted from me,” rejoined the charlatan, 
in the same low tone, “ and took some secrets of mine with 
her. Seeing her in the inn, and thinking she was still with 
an old fooli^i knight, who had maltreated me and carried 
her off from me, 1 took occasion to pass through the kitchen 
as her dinner tvas preparing. I know not how it was, but 
by tliis time she was in the service of one of the highest 
ladies of the land. The broth that was intended for the 
maid, was taken by the mistress; and a fit of Illness came 
on, which the doctors from Cambridge were fools enough 
to ascribe to poison. She recovered in the end, but I was 
in a great fright, for you know how scandalous the tongue 
of the world is; so, dropping the name of Weston, and 
giving my hair another hue, I attached myself to the 
Count de Taxis, and gave out that I had come to England 
with him.”* 

“ And pray what may be your name now?” asked Mrs. 
Turner; “I must tutor my lips not to call you AVeston, I 
suppose.” 

“ The name I took," replied the man, “ was Dr. Foramen, 
out of honour to a hole in my crucible, in which I once 
w'as fortunate enough to obtain a small quantity of the 
powder of projection. But the fools here have changed it 
at once into a vulgar English name, and call me Doctor 
Foreman.” 

“ Udds life ! ” cried Mrs. Turner ; “ are you the Doctoi 
foreman skilled in magic and astrology, who lives just 
beyond the walls, by the Inns of Court?” 

“The same, sweet lady, the same,” replied Weston, 
with a low bow; “ and a very pretty traffic I carry on, let 
me assure you." 


• Tbo perfumer of the Count Jo Taxis is mentioned by Arabella 
Stuart bcrsolf in one of her letters to her uncle, the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury. L 
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“ I’ll better it—^I’ll better it,” said Mrs. Turner; “ but 
here we are at the boat.” 

A very neat wherry was waiting, with a boatman well 
dressed, bearing his badge upon his arm; and handing her 
in, Weston took his seat by Mrs. Turner’s side, while the 
boy who carried his sword, and the lady’s serving-man, sat 
in the stem behind them. The proximity of the two latter 
personages prevented all private conversation, but the lady, 
taking off her mask for the sake of the cool air, displayed 
what bad once been a very pretty face, and which still, con¬ 
sidering her age, was in a high state of preservation. 
Cutting rapidly over the water, the boat stopped some 
short way before it reached the Tower; .*nd,.being handed 
out with great gallantry by her companion, Mrs. Turner 
led him through several narrow lanes to a small house, 
between which and the public street was a little paved yard,, 
with an elm-tree growing in the midst of the smoke. 

“ This is my house now,” said the lady; “ and you see 
I, too, have prospered in ^e world.” 

“ I see, I see,” answered Weston; “ some friend who 
has become sensible to your merits.” 

“ Not alone that,” replied the lady ; “ for though Sir 
Arthur Manwaring bestowed the house upon me, I owe him 
little more. No, no, 1 have many a goM friend at court, 
who, for the services I can render them, are right liberal 
in their payments. But come in, come in, and take a glass 
of Malmsey with me.” 

Thus saying, she led him up a long narrow flight of 
stairs, to a small, well-furnished sitting room, in which was 
himg up a viol da gamba, and several other musical instru¬ 
ments, while on the table lay one or two books in velvet 
covers, which, when taken up, displayed to the curious eye 
any other subjects than those which men might have 
supposed formed the studies of the mistress of the mansion. 
One was a book of canticles, very neatly written; another 
was a volume of meditations by some pious divine ; and a 
third was a still holier book, which it was almost pro¬ 
fanation to bring into such a place. , 

By the orders of his mistress, the serving-man fetched 
some wine and sweetmeats upon a silver salver, and retired, 
closing the door. The lady helped her guest, and took 
.some wine herself, smacking her lips at the flavour thereof 
w’ith more unction than w’as qpite seemly. Weston, how¬ 
ever, was intent upon his business ; and, after he had half 
drained the long measure with its twisted stalk, he set it 
down, inquiring, “Now, sweet Mrs. Turner, what is'this 
great affair?” 
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“ I will tey you, I will tell you,” said tlie lady, drawing 
her high-bacKed chair nearer to him—“You must know— 
take some sweetmeats, Weston—Doctor Foreman, I mean. 
You must know that there is a great personage at the 
court, of my mvn sex, and consequently one I am bound 
to assist in the way of friendship, who is in a very lament* 
able case—Fill your glass. Doctor, it will bear repeating. 
This lady is the daughter of one of the King’s great li-iends, 
and the niece of another-” 

“ Hum! ” cried Weston, laying his finger on the side of 
his nose ; “ Lady Cranbourne ?” 

Mrs. Turner shook her head. “ Wrong,” she replied, 
“ wrong ; but not ftr wrong either.” 

“I have it,” said Weston:—“the Countess of Essex?” 

“I name no names, as yet,” answered Mrs. Turner, with 
q look of affected discretion ; “ but the lady I mentioned 
is young, beautiful, and very unhappy? and consequently 
deserves the compassion and charitable assistance of every 
one, both man and woman.” 

“ She shall have it,” said Weston, solemnly,—if she be 
rich enough to pay for it.” 

“ That she is, beyond all manner of doubt,” replied 
Sirs. Turner; “ and will pay well, too, I can assure you.” 

“Ay, but expound,, expound,” cried the charlatan; 
“ what'is her ailment ? * We must know the disease before 
we can find a curb.” 

“ Love ! ” said Mrs. Turner; “ love! ay; and hate, too. 
She is in love with an object who shows himself indifferent 
to her charms.” 


“The hard-hearted tiger!” exclaimed Weston; “we 
must soften him, Mrs. Turner.” 

“ That is the very point,” replied the lady. “ But her 
afiliction is greatly increased by her having a husband, to 
whom she was married in her ciiildhood, who has just 
returned to England, and to whom she must go home in a 
few days, if something be not done to prevent it.” 

“ A perilous case," said Weston ; “ yet there is a remedy 
for all things. Now, what does the lady require?” 

Before Mrs. Turner could answer, a quick foot was heard 
running up the stairs; and the next moment a maid 
servant, entering the room, exclaimed, “ Madam, madam, 

; there’s a lady must see you instantly ! ” ' 

Mrs. Turner started up, crying, “ Into the other room 
behind there!” But while these words were still upon her 
tongue, another figure presented itself at the door ; and a 
lady with a large Spanish mantilla over her shoulders, and 
the ordinary black velvet mask upon her face, entered, 
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with a step, hasty indeed, hut full of grace, pausing 
suddenly when she saw that there was a stranger in the 
room. 

“Whois that?” she asked, in the tone of a princess, 
pointing to Weston, with her hand still covered by a rich 
glove of red and gold. “ Did you not ^et my message ? ” 

“ No, madam," replied Mrs. Turner, in humble accents; 
“I have been out all the morning. This is Doctor Fore¬ 
man, mad.am, the famous physician and astrologer.” 

“ What! the man we were talking of?” cried the lady. 

“ Oh, tlien I am very glad it so falls out. You may leave 
the room girl,” she continued, addressing Mrs. Turner's 
maid; “ what stand you there for ? ” 

The servant instantly retired and closed the door, at the 
imperious mandate she received; .and the lady, casting her 
mantilla oh a chair, withdrew the mask from her face, dis-. 
pla3angtothe adnhring eyes of Weston one of the most 
beautinil creatures he had ever beheld. The complexion 
was clear and resplendent, every feature beautifully cut, the 
large dark eyes shining like living diamonds, the parted 
lips showing the pearly teeth beneath, the neck, the 
shoulders, and every rounded limb, full of grace and love¬ 
liness ; but there was a certain contraction of the marble 
brow, and keenness, almost fiercenegs,in the sparkling eyes, 
which spoke too plainly the eager and passionate spirit 
within that exquisite form. The charlatan had risen when 
she entered; and she now turned her bright unblenched 
eye upon him, scanning his features, as if she thought by 
them to discover whether the man before her possessed, in 
reality, the powers which were attributed to him. Weston, 
however, was finished in his trade ; and he replied to her 
glance with one as keen; and, after having remained in 
silence for a moment, he said, “Perhaps,madam,I had bet¬ 
ter retire. You may have business with Mistress Turner?” 

“No; shay,” replied the lady, thoughtfully; “I want 
yon. Has this good woman told you who lam?” 

‘ No, madam,” answered Weston; “ she has never 
mentioned your name to me. I have but this instant 
arrived." 

“ Do you know me, then ? ” demanded the lady, quickly. 
“No,” he answered, in undecided tone: “I never saw 
any one so beautiful before I ” 

“Pshaw!” said the lady, with a smile; “what is the 
use of beauty ? Are you a foreigner ? ” 

“ The country of my birth,” answered the charlatan, *',*3 
unknown ; but I have studied long in foreign universities, 
and may have a Spanish or Italian accent.” 
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“Avery strong one of some kind—I know not wh.it,” 
replied the lady. “ Hark ye, sirrah ! ore you a true man, 
or an impostor ? ” 

“ My sublime art, madam, does not permit of my telling 
an untruth," rejoined Weston. “ The moment I did so, I 
should lose ^ill power and knowledge. Do not think, 
madam, that the height of science can be obtained by deep 
study alone. The mind must subject itself to certain rules, 
fixed and decided, amongst which the telling truth upon all 
points of art is the great fundamental. I may refuse to an¬ 
swer you, if I will; but, if I do answer, the nicest judging 
eye must not be able to discover one grain of deceit in 
all I say.” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed the lady, “ tell me under what 
misfortunes I sufifer, if you would have me believe you 
skilful as you pretend.” 

“ First madam, let me know your name,” said the 
artful man; “ that, at least, I ought to bo made acquainted 
with.” 

“No, no,” answered she to whom he spoke, “that 
were half the history. My name you shall know, if you 
satisfy me.” 

“ This is hard,” cried Weston, with assumed mortifica¬ 
tion ; “ you must not tax science more than it can bear— 
I will speak as I believe however ; though mind, I tell you 
beforehand, that I cannot be so sure as if I knew your 
name, and the hour of your nativity. Madam, will you 
let me see your hand ?—the right hand, if you please ; and 
you, Mrs. Turner, in the meanwhile, ask my Doy lor my 
sand-glass and square.” 

The lady drew the glove from her fair and beautiful 
hand, and stretched it out for the inspection of the charlatan, 
who gazed upon the few lines in the soft and glossy palm 
with an air of apparently deep consideration. 

“ Ha!” he cried, “ I see you are under eighteen years of 
age.” 

“ A good guess," said the lady. “What more?” 

“ We will wait a little,” answered Weston. “ I could 
say more even now, but I would fain consult the sand 
first.” 

As he spoke. Mm. Turner, who had left them, returned, 
bearing in her hand a small glass box filled with very fine 
sand, and a fiat silver ruler, with a moveable limb at a 
right angle, which she delivered into the hands of her male 
companion. 

“ Bless my heart, doctor,” she cried; “ I hope there is 
going to be no magic. I cannot suffer magic in my house 
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“ Kothing but natural ma^c, Mrs. Turner," replied flic 
impostor, “ which is quite lawful. . Every part of nature 
has its secrets, which it is the province of science to dis¬ 
cover, and also its sjunpathies with every other part, from 
which sympathies, when revealed in one instance, we gain 
a knowledge of ail that affects other beings sympathised 
with by the object under our hands. Thus this common 
sand, when brought under certain influences, displays its 
relationships to different parts of creation; and especially, 
as it is fluctuating and unsteady, light, and blown about by 
every gust of wind, exactly like the course of human life, 
so does it bear a near affinity to hunjan beings, and dis¬ 
covers, when compelled, their fate and circumstances! ” 

Ihe lady had listened with deep attention to every word 
of the rigmarole which the man uttered ; and the reader 
must not be surprised at a wild, passionate, ill-educated, 
unprincipled girl of eighteen years of age being deceived liy 
visionary nonsense, which has convinced the mind, ay, and 
disturbed the brain, of persons otherwise deserving the 
name of sages and philosophers. The charlatan next took 
the sand, smoothed it exactly in the glass box, seemed to 
look anxiously for every irregularity, ascertained that it 
was of an equal height on either side, and then drew, with 
the sharp end of a silver ruler, several signs and figures 
round the edges, leaving a space vacant in the middle. 

“ Now, madam," he said, “ take this instrument, and 
write the first letter of the Christian and surname of any 
person you think fit. It may be either your own, or that 
of some one else; but you must have a very deep interest 
in that person.” 

The lady considered for a moment, and then wi-ote 

K in the sand the letters R. C. Weston then took 
S 3 box, and raised it gently from side to side, suffer¬ 
ing a part of the sand to roll over the figures that had been 
drawn. He next gazed at the surface attentively; and, 
setting the instrument down with a look of surprise and 
respect, he took a step back and bowed low to the lady. 

“ Why, what is the matter now ?" she exclaimed, em- 
phaticallv. 

“ I did not know your ladyship’s high rank,” he replied; 
“ and I fear what I have to say may offend you.” 

“ No, no; speak what you have to say,” she answered. 
“ If it be true, I shall find no oflTence.” 

“The geomantic science can never speak aught but 
truth,” answered the charlatan; “ and by its rules I tell 
you, that you love where you ought not, and love not 
where you ought.” 

“Ought!” cried the lady, with her cheek reddeninsr. 
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“ Am I to have constantly that hateful bond thrust upon 
me, contracted in my infancy, when I was incapable of 
.judging for myself?” 

“ I feared you would be offended, madam,” said Weston, 
Well pleased^ to see the effect of his words, but affecting 
a tone of grief and apprehension. “ Kevertheless, I told 
you that I must speak the truth, if I spoke at all.” 

“ Well, well,” she replied; “ I deny not that it is the 
truth. So much for the present—^now for the future. Can 
3'ou speak of that? Shall I be successful in my love— 
whether it be right or wrong ?” 

“ Oh, yes, my J^dy, never fear,” said Mrs. Turner, in a 
coaxing tone ; “ every woman who sets her heart upon it 
can be successful in her love if she chooses. Men are not 
such coy creatures as we are.” 

“Hush, %voman! let him speak,” cried the Countess, 
imperiously; “I hate such wheedling. I would know by 
his science what late has in store.” 

Again Weston approached the table, and scanned the 
sand-glass earnestly. “Madam,” he said, “I think you 
will obtain all that you desire; but it will be with great 
dilHculty, the most skilful management, and with the 
assistance of many curious and important arts. You see, 
madam, that the sand has roUed completely over the name 
of Eobert Carr.” 

“Robert Carr!” exclaimed the lady, almost with a 
shriek. “ That name was not written there!” 

“ Oh, yes, madam, it was,” replied the impostor; “ you 
only traced R. C., but other hands than yours filled up the 
names at once for the eyes of science. But, as 1 was 
saying, you see the sand has rolled over that name; while 
your sign, which is here, remains clear and uneffiiced, 
showing that you may obtain great power over him. But 
you will perceive, also, that between it and the house of 
fortune—I wish it to be all clear to you—a wave has grown 
up, which threatens great obstacles; while these two stars, 
signifying two skilful and attached servants of your lady¬ 
ship, I know not whom, remwn imwerful over the object of 
your wishes. Here are two or three others, all more or 
less powerful in their degree ; and here your nearest rela¬ 
tion stands strong |n opposition.” 

“My father 1 " cried the lady. , 

“ But, at the same time, his co-ordinate looks favour-' 
able; and the sign of another near relation is not adverse. 
But still, after all, these two small stars, though seemingly 
very inferior, are, as you see, most powerful for your 
purposes.” 
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Q?he lady had leaned her elbow on the table, and was 
covering her eyes mth her hand. “ This is very extra¬ 
ordinary,” she murmured, “ if I had even told the woman 
who it is. Have you anything more to say?" she con¬ 
tinued, aloud. 

“ Nothing, madam,” he answered; “ this is(,all that geo- 
mancy can tell me; but if you think fit to come to my 
house to-night, and the stars be out, as most likely they 
will, I can give you more information ; and can only say 
that, as far as my poor skill extends in any way, either as 
astrologer of physician, skilled in many arts unknown in 
this country, I am right willing to sei;yc so beautiful and 
high a lady until death.” 

“I will employ yon, I will employ you,” replied the 
lady; “ and, if you do serve me, you shall be rewarded 
beyond your hopes. Now, tell me, whom do these two 
stars indicate?" 

“ I know not, madam,” replied Weston ; “ but, certain])', 
they must be two very skilful persons. Perhaps I may 
myself be one.”- 

“ Perhaps so,” said the lady; “ come to me to-night, good 
Mrs. Turner, to Northampton House, just as the clock 
strikes nine; it will then be growing dark, and we will 
away to the good doctor’s house. There is some gold for 
you. Hark! a word in your car! E.xplain to him all I 
told you—the name he has divined is hut too true. Tell 
him—tell him 1 For though, I know not why, I feel no 
shame in this matter, yet I would fain some other lips 
began the tale.” 

Thus saying, she fastened the mask upon her face again, 
threw the mantle over her shoulders, and left the room. 

Mrs. Turner approached the casement, gazed out for a 
minute through the dim lozenges of glass, and then, turn¬ 
ing round to Weston, burst into a low but merry laugh. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

We must now hurry the reader firom the gay capital to a 
small hunting seat at Iloyston, in which the King took pe¬ 
culiar delight, on account of the woods arid wild forest 
scenery in which that part of the country abounded at the 
time we speak of, and which afforded him the opportunity 
of enjoying at liberty his favourite pastime of the chase. 

According as caprice dictated, the monarch would go 
cither in pmate, accompanied by his favourite, and a few 
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of those whom he condescended to look upon as his friends, 
or with the whole court, which was then packed into very 
narrow compass, many of the domestics and attendants 
being lodged out in the cot^es round about, and the 
whole country swept by the ffing’s purveyors to provide 
for the royal household, much to de annoyance of the poor 
inhabitants, Who saw their fowls, their butter, their eggs, 
and their milk, carried away against their will. Nor was 
this the only inconvenience they suffered. Had they re¬ 
ceived full and ready payment for the food, whicli was 
taken, as it were, from their very mouths, they might have 
contented themselves. But such was not the case, and it 
was not till after fbng delays, and the deduction of an enor¬ 
mous per centage to the greedy officers of the King, that 
they obtained a scanty and illiberal compensation for the 
actual loss they sustained. 

On the present occasion, the whole court were atRoyston; 
and so many human beings were crowded into the palace, 
tliat it was only when the hounds were abroad, and the 
greater part of the-courtiers following the King to the 
chase, that anything like quiet and tranquillity was to be 
found in the building. 

Such, however, was the case one morning; when Arabella 
Stuart, who had accompanied the Queen to Royston, after 
wandering out for a short time, returned towards the 
house with a paper in her hand, followed, a step behind, by 
an honest Hertfordshire farmer, to whom she spoke from 
time to time. 

On the terrace before the palgee, she turned to the man, 
saying, “ Well, my good friend, I cannot undertake to 
give it to the King himself, because he is easily offended at 
such matters; but I will place it in the hands of those who 
can venture more boldly than I can, and who, I doubt not» 
will see right done to you,” 

The man bowed and w'ithdrew; and Arabella, entering 
the vestibule, inquired of one of the servants, who sat 
there enjoying the usual listlessness of a palace, if Lord 
Rochester had gone with the King. The man replied in 
the affirmative; and she then, asked, “Is Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the house?” 

“ Yes, lady,” replied the man; “ I saw kim a minute- 
ago, writing letters in the cabinet on the left hand, at the 
top of the, stairs.” 

Arabella immediately proceeded Blither, and,^ opening 
the door, went into the cabinet, where she found’ a young 
man, of a handsome person and agreeable expression of 
countenance, with a high forehead, dark eyes, ana a look 
of intense thought, not unmingled with melancholy, in his 
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fece—^that calm and thoughtful gloom which ia generally 
found in men of great ambition. He was writing with a 
rapid hand and eager eye, and did not look round when 
the door first opened. The moment after, however, the 
lady’s step ‘cangnt his ear; and, raising his face, he in¬ 
stantly started up when he saw her. , 

“ Good morning, ^ir Thomas Overbnry,” said Arabella, 
advancing to the table; “ I have a favour to ask ot you." 

“ To do so is to confer one, madam,” replied the knight, 
advancing and placing a chair: “ pray be seated, and let 
me know your will. It has but to be known to be obeyed 
by, me.” , 

“ You are very kind. Sir Thomas,” answered Arabella, 
taking his words as a mere matter of compliment; “ but I 
know you are always willing to do the best in your power 
for those who suffer by any of the abuses which occasion¬ 
ally follow every court. This paper is a petition from a 
poor farmer in the neighbourhood against some of the 
King’s purveyors, who have unnecessarily, it seems, swept 
off Uie whole stock of his farm; and, because he remon¬ 
strated, have cut down the trees before his dwelling.* 
Neither have they, as yet, paid him for anything, nor even 
allowed his account.” 

“Alas, madam!” replied Overbury, with a sorrowful 
expression of countenance, “this is but one out of some 
twenty or thirty. What do you Wish me to do with it?” 

“ Merely to ask Lord Rochester,” replied Arabella, “ to 
deliver it into the King’s own hand, and, if possible, to 
obtain justice for the poor man.” 

Sir Thomas Overbury took the paper, and looked at 
the amount claimed. “ I believe, madam,” he answered, 
“ that my Lord of .Rochester would rather pay the money 
out of his own purse, than present this to his Majesty. 
The former I will undertake he shall do, at your request.” 

“ Nay,” replied the lady, “ that is not what I could 
desire. It is the King’s own debt, not -Lord Rochester’s. 
Neither could I, as you may easily understand, make any 
such a request to his Lordship.” ’ *- 

Sir Thomas Overbury smiled : “ You might make any 
request, madam, that you pleased, and be quite assured,” 
he said, “ that your request would immediately become his 
wish.” 

Arabella was somewhat surprised at the very courteous 
terras of Sir Thomas Overbnry; for, although he had 
always treated her with due respect and attention, there 
was no intimacy subsisting between them, and even less 
between herself and Lord Rochester. 

* Sach acts were not at all ancommon in the reign of James 
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“ You are very kind," she answered; “ but all I can 
desire is, that his Lordship would present the petition to 
the King, who I feel very sure will grant it at his request.” 

“Ah, madam!" replied the knight, “you know not 
how diificult it is to get petitions acceded to; but I hope, 
if my Lord Rochester succeeds in this, he may be equally 
successful, sliould he some day be g petitioner to your 
Ladyship.” 

Accustomed to flattering speeches, to praises of her 
beauty, and to hints of deeper attachment, which her high 
rank prevented those who felt it ironx declaring more 
openly, Arabella might have thought little of the pointed 
expressions of Si/lliomas Overbury, had there not been a 
seriouisness in his tone and manner that alarmed her. 

■ She rose then immediately, and again thanking him for 
his civility was about to retire; but he stopped her, say¬ 
ing, “ One moment, lady: I have long wished for an op¬ 
portunity of speaking a few words to you.” He then 
paused and hesitated, while Arabella remained silent, 
gazing upon him with an anxious and inquiring look. 

“ Perhaps, madam,” said the knight, at length, “ you 
may think me very ofiicious and impertinent, but if I be 
so, it is from my sincere regard to two high persons, whoso 
fortunes much depend upon each other.” 

“ 1 really, do not know, sir, what you mean,” replied 
Arabella.' 

“ I xyill explain myself,” continued Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury. “ My Lord of Rochester, my kind master and very 
good friend, is noble, as you know, by birth, but has risen 
from a very poor estate to the highest power and authority 
in this realm, under the King. You are aware with what 
favours his Majesty has loaded him, what wealth he has be¬ 
stowed upon him, and what confidence he places in him." 

“ I doubt not,” replied Arabella, “ that he is worthy of 
it all; and, indeed, I know him to be liberal and kind to 
the poor, more modest than most favourites would be in 
his household and demeanour, and, moreover, devoted to 
the King, of which we have a striking instance, as I hear, 
the other day, in giving five-and-twenty thousand pounds 
in gold to the ofiicers of the revenue, when he found the 
King’s treasury was empty. If you suppose. Sir Thomas, 
that I am one of those who envy him his good fortune, or 
deny him good qualities, from jealousy of the King’s 
favour, YOU are quite mistaken.” 

“ Madam, I know your noble heart too wellj” said Over¬ 
bury, “to suspect it of harbouring such pitiful feelings; 
and, dealing with you simply in frankness and candour, I 
was about to lay before you the evils as well as the advan- 
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tageg of my Lord Eochester’s position, trusting to 3 'our 
honour never to reveal tliat whicn I shall say.” 

“ Of that you may be quite assured,” replied Arabella. ’ 

“ Well then, madam,” continued the knight, “ you see 
Lord Kochester, as he no%v stands at the height of power 
and favour, courted and flattered by all men, each day ad¬ 
vancing in wealth and'distinction, and having'every vacant 
office in the state at his disposal. Youn^, too, he is, and 
certainly most strikingly handsome, with health unim¬ 
paired by the various vices of the day—by drunkenness, 
or dissolute living; so that, in all probability, his life will 
be long^jreserved. But, at the same time, it must not be 
concerned that all this fabric of greatness stands at present 
on a frail foundation. I do not mean the favour of the 
King, for that, I believe, unless from some great fault on 
his Lordship’s part, will only be terminated with the King’s 
life. But, lady, I am now going to say what I ^yould ven¬ 
ture to no other ears than yours: the King’s life itself is 
uncertain—^his physicians do not augur that it will be a 
lon^ one. The violent exercises of the chase, to which he 
addicts himself so passionately, daily wear down the powers 
of a constitution naturally feeble. A thousand accidents, 
too, might happen to deprive us of our sovereign; and, 
were he gone, the apparent enmity of the Prince would 
easily find means to effect my Lord’s ruin, unless his 
friends can contrive to fix his fortunes upon a stronger 
foundation than at present. Now, ladj', will you forgive 
me if, leaving the picture of this nobleman’s fate, I turn to 
paint that of another—^your own?” 

“ I fear,” said Arabella, who felt her heart beating with 
apprehension of what was to come next, “ I fear the Queen 
may require me, I have been absent long.” 

“I will not detain you many minutes,” replied Sir 
Thomas Overbury; “ but indeed j’ou must hear me put; 
it is but justice to me after what I have said. You your¬ 
self, madam, as I know you feel, are placed in a very 
peculiar and painful position.” 

Arabella seated herself, and leaned her head upon her 
hand.—“ Of the highest rank that subject can attain to,’' 
continued the knight, “the next heir to the Crown, failing 
the King and his royal children, with less wealth than 
your merits well deserve, and, denied all power and in¬ 
fluence, the object of vain conspiracies to every idle traitor, 
and of jealous apprehension to your royal cousin, you are 
denied the only consolation that could be afforded to such 
a fate, by being shut out from domestic happiness on 
motives of state policy.” 

“True!” said Arabella, with a sigh. 
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“You must have remarked, madam,” continued Sir 
Thomas Overbury, “that all the many applications for 
your hand by sovereign princes, who could well pretend 
thereunto, have been rejected without consulting you; and 
so it will ever be. You will be condemned to pass through 
life without being permitted to bestow on any one in tms 
country, or dsewhere, the greatest blessing to which man 
can perhaps aspire on earth—^the possession of so charm¬ 
ing and excellent a creature as yoiu’self.” 

Arabella had been somewhat moved by the first part of 
his discourse; and she knew that there was but one way to 
cover her emotion, and to avoid being forced to deal 
seriously with a nJatter which she saw might involve her 
in terrible difBculties if she treated it gravely. She re¬ 
solved, therefore, to assume that gay and playful light¬ 
ness of manner which had often been her resource under 
such circumstances; and though, for a moment, it cost her 
a great effort, she replied, laughingly, “ You must not 
take it for granted, Sir Thomas, that 1 had an inclination 
to accept any of these mighty potentates, even if the King 
had wished it. The grapes, to be sure, are sour with me, 
as with the fox in the lable; and 1 will own that it is 
alwa 3 ’s much more agreeable to a woman to have her 
vanity flattered by the opportunity of saying ‘ No ’ to such 
tender supplications, than to have them dismissed without 
her interference. But, nevertheless, I can assure you, 
upon my honour, that if I had been left to act according to 
iny own will and choice, not one of all these gentlemen who 
have asked the King for my poor hand should have obtained 
it. You cannot say. Sir Thomas, that you have ever seen 
on my part the least desire that their suit should be ap¬ 
proved—or the least disappointment at their rejection." 

“ Certainly not, madam,” answered the Knight; “and I 
can easily conceive that a heart like yours, knowing that 
domestic happiness is rarely, if ever, obtained in a royal 
statios, would gladly avoid such a state. But still, lady, 
you must be convinced that, if the King refuses you to 
foreign princes, he will be still more resolute in denying 
you to almost any of his own subjects.” 

“ To any, I should think,” replied Arabella. 

“ To any but one,” replied Sir Thomas Overbury, “ to 
whom, in his present mood, he can refuse nothing. Now, 
lady, listen to all in one word. Your union with Lord 
Rochester would to him secure, first, the inestimable bless¬ 
ing of a wife, whom he could both love and respect—^who 
could both make his home bright and happy, and, by her 
experience of courts, guide, counsel, and support him; 
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and, secondly, wonld obtain for him such an alliance with 
those from whom he has most to fear, as would ensure 
him against reverse in case of the decease of the King. 
Yon would" gain an aifectionate, warm-hearted, and sincere 
husband, who would be dependent upon yourself for the 
stability of his position; and, instead of being, condemned 
to see life pass by without any of those ties wliich form a 
woman’s happiness, would at once-" • 

“Stay, stay, Sir Thomas,” cried Arabella, with a gay 
smile, “ do not make the picture too enchanting. Con¬ 
sider, my dear sir, you are wooing for another, who has 
given no sign of love or hope.—Good faitji! I shall expect, 
if ever 1 am to be a tvife, to be courted, and flattered, and 
sought, just as much as other women, or perhaps more. 
Besides, the King’s consent is not, gained.—That would be 
the first step before asking mine, who, poor creature, have 
little power over my own destiny. Not that the King 
would not give me every liberty to refuse, 1 am sure. It 
is of my accepting only that he is afraid; and, depend upon 
it, as this hand is the only boon on earth I have to give, I 
will make the man who obtains it know its full value. 
Oh, I am a true woman I You do not know me yet. Sir 
Thomas. I wUl have all my caprices, too, according to 
rule and precedent; and I will make my stipulatimis, like 
the heiress of an alderman. There must be my dower, 
and my annual stipend, and my two coaches lined with 
velvet, and my gentlewomen, and my gentlemen ushers, 
and my horses, mid grooms, and squires of the hand, and 
my ordinary maids and footmen, and my gowns of ajiparel, 
and my common gowns; and then there must be carpets, 
and hangings, and couches, and glass, and my sideboard of 
plate, and my canopy; and, moreover, I must be a duke’s 
wife, so that nobody may go before me at the court.—Oh! 
you cannot imagine all the things that I will require,”,she 
added, with a laugh; “ but, some day, you shall have an 
inventory of them: and now, good faith f I must fl}' to the 
Queen, lor indeed. Sir Thomas, if it were known that I had 
been talking with you so long, and all about love and ma¬ 
trimony, we should both run a great risk of finding our 
way to the Tower. Adieu, adieu, with many thanks! ” and 
thus saying, with a light step and gay air she quitted the 
room 

The moment she was in the corridor, however, her face 
resumed its gravity, and she murmured, “ Gracious heaven! 
when will men cease to make me the object of their ambi¬ 
tions schemes?” 

In the meanwhile. Sir Thomas Overbnry stood by the 
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side of the table, and gazed down upon it with vacant eyes. 
“ Yes,” he said at length, “ yes, her consent is sure, and 
this lightness but assumed to cover deeper things. That is 
clear enough. The rest must be done by Eochester; for 
doubtless, as she says, she will require courting.—^The 
King, too, must be managed; but that can be done; and 
then, with his*fortunes fixed upon a basis that nothing can 
shate, allied to Eoyalty itself,, and with his doting monarch’s 
whole life before him, he may indeed do what he will. 
And I!—Why, is he not my creature, as the King is his? 
When,- too, he owes the rock on which his fortune is planted 
to my counsels, he must surely show his gratitude.—^He is 
young, warm-hearftd—^yet unhardened by a court; and, 
even granted that, in a lew years, he be corrupted by the 
invariable selfishness and baseness of such scenes as tnese, 
ere then the eagle shall have soared on high, unless fate 
clip his wings. Give me three years—but three years; 
and if with the powers of mind I feel-within this brain, 
and the resolution I know within this heart, I rule not in 
the council chamber and the senate—why, let them kick me 
forth as a scurvy cur, unfitted for high places.” 

Thus, thinking, he sat himself down to write again, and 
did not rise till the sound ot the horns warned him that the 
King and court were returning. 


CIIAPTEE XIX. 

With shouts, and jests, and laughter of no very courtly 
and dignified a sort, the royal party came up to the terrace; 
and James and his favourite, with a number of attendants, 
mounted the staircase, passed by the room in which Over¬ 
bury had been writing, and swept on to the royal apart¬ 
ments. 

In a minute or two after, Eochester, tall, handsome, and 
glowing with exercise and merriment, entered the chamber 
of his secretary, convvdsed with laughter, and casting him¬ 
self into a scat, exclaimed, “ By the Lord! Overbnry, here- 
has been one of the best jests this morning I have ever 
seen. Did you remark, yesterday, how the King asked for 
Jowler, who was not with the pack ?—his favourite hoimd, 
you know, whose voice, be swears, is a deal sweeter than 
that of the Italian music-master. Well—to-day who should 
make his appearance but Jowler, with a paper tied roudd 
his neck.” 

“ A love-letter, perhaps,” said Overburv- 
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Notliing half so sweet,” replied Eochestcr; “ for if 
^kes and gingerbread lie in a fair lady's e3’C3, and honey 
distils from her li^is, as we tell the pretty creatures, sure 
her pen must be dipped in syrup and spice, but this was all 
gall and vinegar, though not without spirit too. The 
King, as soon as he saw the dog, must needs jump oif his 
horse, to let the hound lick him. Maxwell* and Boucher 
■would have fain made away with the paper, misdoubting 
what it contained, I fancy; but the King would needs see 
it, and Chaloncr, who loves a jest, bitter or sweet, untied 
the string from under the dog’s eafs, and humbly presented 
the paper on his knee to our roj^al master. At first the 
King turned red in the face, and his b*)w pricked up like 
the back of an old woman’s wimple, but then he burst into 
a horse laugh, exclaiming, ‘ On my life. Master Jowler, 
thou art a witty dog, if this be thine own jest; but I 
doubt, like many another man’s, it is but laid upon thy 
shoulders, poor fellow,’ and thereupon he began kissing him 
again.” 

“ But the paper, the paper,” exclaimed Overbury, 
“what was written on it?” 

“ Why, faith, these words; for' the King handed it 
about,” answered Kochester,—“ these words arc something 
like them;—‘ Good Master Jowler, we pray you speak to 
the King, for he hears you every day, and he will not hear 
us, that It will please his Majesty to go back to London, or 
else the country will be undone. All our provision is 
spent already, and we are not able to maintain him any 
longer.’ ” 

“ On my life,” said Overbury, holding up the petition 
■which he had received from Arabella, “ I have here 
got another song to the same tune.” 

“ AVhat is it, wdiat is it?” asked Kochester. 

“ A petition from a farmer against the purveyors,” re¬ 
plied Overbury, “ which your Lordship must needs present 
to the King.” 

“Not I,” answered the Viscount, bursting into a laugh. 
“ I will present no more petitions, since that affair of the 
man Whitstable. You know what the King said.” 

“ No,” said Sir Thomas, “ I never heard.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you,” rejoined his companion 
■“ He first read the petition, to please me, be said; then 
when he saw it was about money, he swore five large oaths, 
to which I cannot do justice, for they were part Pagan 
philosophy, and part Christian blasphemy. Then he 
«huckled for a minute, and then he asked what the man 
had ye’en me. 1 told him, nothing; and then he called me a 
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fule, and said that Whitstable was no better, and so he 
should not have his money, because he did not know iiow 
to show himself thankful to those who asked it for him. 
No, no, I will present no more petitions.” 

_ “ But, in good sooth, you must do so in this case,” said 
Sir Thomas Overhury, “ for it is at the request of a lady.” 

“ Ay, iiideSd,” cried Carr, somewhat more interested in 
the question.- “ What lady, may I ask, Tom ?” 

“ A very sweet and beautiful one,” replied the knight, 
“ and one that it were better worth your while to please, 
than all the gerfalcons in the King’s mow, though that’s 
one high road to his royal graces.” 

“ Her name, mSn,” cried Rochester; “ you keep me 
with my wit galloping all through the court.” 

“Drawthe bridle, then,” replied Overhury; “it is the 
Lady Arabella Stuart; and if you can contrive to fall from 
your horse at her feet, with as much success as you did at 
the King’s, you may so mend your fortunes, as never to 
risk a fall again.” 

“ Ay, she is very pretty,” answered Rochester, in an in¬ 
different tone, “ but hardly tall enough, to my mind.” 

“I do not know,” replied Overbury, “ Ijow that can be; 
she could not be welt, higher, without being Queen or 
Princess Royal of England.” 

“ Yes, she is pretty,” continued Rochester, in a musing 
tone; “ but what is that to me ? There arc many as hand¬ 
some women in the court, not quite so stiff and stately in 
their virtue. Why she and my Lady Rich do liot even 
speak ; and, to my taste. Lady Rich is the prettier woman 
of the two.” 

“ Ay, for a mistress,” exclaimed Overhury; “ but which 
would you like best for a wife ?” 

“ Oh ! the Lady Arabella,” replied Rochester, in a de¬ 
cided tone, “ but that can be no question with either of 
them ; for the Lady Rich is the wile of two men already, 
and the Lady Arabella will never bo the wife of any one.” 

“ Except, perhaps, of Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester, 
Earl of Something, Duke of Something else,” answered Sir 
Thomas Overhury; “and I do confess,” he added, “ that I 
envy the man who shall have the good fortune to put a 
ring upon that fair finger. Were it for nothing but herselt, 
her be*auty, her grace, her virtues, and her sweet, humour, 
I would not barter her hand against the Indies. But when 
we think of her rank, anff the statiqn she will give her 
husband-” ' 

“ Why, Overbury, you are in love with her,” cried Carr, 
laughing. 

M 
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“Iwisli you were,” answered Overbnry; “my care for 
your fate would then be at an end.” 

“It would be of no use,” rejoined Eocliester; “but 
come. Overbury, speak out, what is it that yon mean? 
You know my brains arc not worth much, and what I 
have are sorely shaken with a long gallop. Speak, man, 
speak; I am ever ready to follow counsel; hnd you know 
Bacon says, that you arc my loadstar, that ever guides me 
right.” 

“ It often happens, my good Lord," replied Overbury, 
“that when you ask me for advice in the very difRcult 
affairs which surround you, I have to consider long and 
carefully what is the best course for you to pursue, and 
even then I may be at times doubtful of the result. ’But 
in this case I have not the slightest doubt. The way lies 
open before you •, and though you must tread it with care 
and caution, lest you should meet with a rebuff, it will as 
certainly lead you to fortune, as you advance upon it per- 
severingly and prudently.” 

“Come, come, Overbury,” exclaimed Lord Rochester, 
“ do not be eloquent! A few plain facts, my good friend, 
and a word of explanation, arc all that is required. I don’t 
mean to say positively that I will follow your advice in this 
matter, though I partly sec your aim; but I will be reason¬ 
able, as I always am; and, if I see good cause and good 
hope, I will go on.” 

“Well, then, my Lord,” said Overbnry, “I rvill just 
remind you of how j'ou stand. Though it may be an un¬ 
pleasant task to do so, yet I have never found you shrink 
from looking the matter in the face. The King’s favour is 
your’only stay: the King’s life is your term of office and 
authority, for though, perhaps, some of your own country¬ 
men would rally round to support you—which, by the way, 
I doubt-” 

“ Oh yes, they would,” cried Rochester, “ a Scotchman 
will always support a Scotchman, if his own interest don’t 
come in the way.” 

“Yet depend upon it,” continued Sir Thomas Overbnry, 
“ under a new King, the jealousy of the English would soon 
clear the court of your countrymen, who, as you know, 
can scarce keep their footing in it already.” ^ 

“That’s very true,” cried Rochester; “why there’s a 
new satire out against us, Ovenbury, which made me laugh 
a good deal last night. It’s all the folly of Murray and 
Sanquhar, as you will see, for the verses upon a Scotchman 
run— 
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They beg our lands, onr goods, our lives. 

They switch our nobles, make love to their wives. 

They pinch our geiitrj', and send for our Benchers, 

They stab our sergeants, and pistol our leueers. 

Ha! ha! ha! it’s not bad, on my life ; but still the conduct 
of such men fis Sanquhar, in murdering the leiicing-master, 
and Murray, in stabbing the sergeant, can bring nothing 
but ruin uijon themselves, and disgrace upon all their coun¬ 
trymen.” 

“ Both acts were done under the influence of strong pas¬ 
sion,” replied Overbury; “and where is the man who 
shall say to what ptch strong passion may lead him ? ” 

“ Never to murder a man in cold blood,” cried llochester; 
“ no passion would ever lead you or me to such deeds." 

“I do not know,” replied Overbury, thoughtfully; “no 
man can tell till he is tried;” and he fell into a fit of 
musing. 

It was a strange conversation. There they stood—^the 
murderer and the murdered—the one denying the pos¬ 
sibility of acts, which, within a very few short racuths, 
he himself committed; the other even doubting whether he 
might not he some time tempted to the deeds of which he 
was to be soon a victim. As if the question impressed 
them more strongly than anything that had passed before, 
they both remained silent lor several minutes, and then 
Overbury proceeded, returning at once to the former sub¬ 
ject. 

“ Well, my good Lord,” he said, “ all this shows that, 
however firm you may be in the King’s favour,—of which 
I believe you possess, as I have said, a lease for life,—a 
stumbling horse, a stag at bay, or a deflu.\ion on the chest, 
mi^ht cast you from the height of power at any hour and 
day of the whole year, by his Majesty’s death. He who 
fixes his fortune on the favour of another, renders himself 
doubly mortal. You must try to base yours, my good 
Lord, on something more stable.” 

“ On what?” asked Rochester. 

“ On an alliance with the royal blood,” replied Overbury. 

His companion fell into thought, which the knight took 
care not to interrupt; and at length Lord Rochester raised 
his head, saying, “ I understand you now, Overbury; but 
is it possible ? I see two great obstacles.” 

“ Name .them, name them,” exclaimed Sir Thomas, “and 
I will demolish them in a moment.” 

“The first lies with the King,” answered Rochester. 
“ ’Tis but the other day, when he refused one of the Elec¬ 
toral Princes for the Lady Arabella, that he afterwards 
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langhed with me in his closet, and said, that though he 
mi^it like to put two doves in a cage, ho would never put 
two eagles; meaning that he would never consent to her 
marriage with any one; and of that I am quite sure.” 

“With no sovereign Prince, most assuredly," replied 
Overbury; “ for you may easily conceive what a handle 
might be made of her claims to the throne, in the hands of a 
foreign power. To any of his own subjects he will have nearly 
as much objection, for fear of breeding strife and contention 
in the land. But you, my dear Lord, are somewhat differ¬ 
ent from a common subject—^you are his friend, his favourite, 
one on whom he can fully rely.—Na 3 %^ay, do not shake 
your head ! You do not suppose that if the Duke of York 
were of age sufficient, he would hesitate to extinguish the 
claims of the Ladj' Arabella, by a union with his own son ? 
Does he consider you as less than his son? lias he not 
often declared that he regards you as his own child ? Does 
he not, in fact, love you infinitely more than any of his 
own children?—Nay, to speak boldly and openly to one 
who, I know, will not betray me, you are right well assured 
that there is no principle of justice, no maxim of e‘ate policy, 
that he would not violate to give you pleasure. Happy for 
the country that j'ou are not one ever to abuse such influ¬ 
ence. No, my noble Lord, j'ou have nothing to do but to 
praise the Lady Arabella to the King, to admire her eyes, 
to speak of her exquisite grace, the loveliness of her form, 
the sweetness of her smile, to sigh often, and look pale,— 
we can find means to make the complexion somewhat change, 
—^to affect a melancholy', and be no longer cheerful, but as 
it were by effort. Then, when the King inquires into your 
gloom, let him wring from you by slow degrees that you 
love the lady, but yet have never ventured to pay her the 
slightest .court, or show her the least attention, because you 
know his Majesty’s views, and not for the dearest object of 
your wishes would you cross his slightest purpose. My 
life to a jerkin of Cordovan, the King proposes to you the 
marriage himself.—^Now, my Lord, what is your next diffi¬ 
culty ?■’ 

“ That lies with the lady,” answered Lord Rochester; 
“ she has never shown the slightest sign of distinguishing 
me from all the crowd of the court.” 

“ Odds life! my Lord,” interrupted Overbury, “ do you 
expect a lady to woo you ? did she do so, she were not 
worth your having ; and the Lady Arabella is none such. 
Nay, more, my Lord, you will have to woo her, and zea¬ 
lously too; but the more difficult the attainment, the more 
worthy is the prize. You will have to make her love you. 
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before you can hope for her hand. But yet, as some sort 
of encouragement, I whl tell you that she and I hare been 
taUcing about you just now, and you already stand well 
with her. She spoke of you generously and kindly, cited 
the gift you had lately made to the revenue, and praised 
your deportment at the court. Person, too, with all women 
IS no light matter; and to be married to the handsomest 
man in England, mqy flatter a woman’s vanity, which is the 
first way to win her love.” 

“But all flatterers do not succeed with women," said 
Rochester. 

“ Because their flattery is too gross, or those to whom 
they address it toft clear-sighted,” replied Overbu?y; “the 
moment it is known to be flattery, it ceases to flatter; and 
therefore it is that indirect praise is so much more gratify¬ 
ing than any other. Few have such a stomach as our 
royal master, who has been compared to many things, but 
I wonder never to an ostrich, for he can digest iron, if it be 
well spiced.” 

“But,” asked Carr, in a tone of doubt, “can this lady 
love at all. Overbury? Has she the feelings and passions 
of other women? I could not content me with a cold and 
indifierent bride; and I have remarked that, whatever pro-, 
posals have been made for her hand, she has seemed right 
glad and well pleased when they were rejected—I speak 
not alone of men whom she has never seen, but when there 
was a question of Northumberland’s son, and the King 
took him to task for wooing her, she seemed quite relieved 
when he retired from the court, and said, 1 understand, 
that of all the favours the King had conferred upon her, 
that deliverance was the greatest.” 

Overbury smiled. “ You have a right humble opinion 
of yourself, my Lord of Rochester,” he said, “ to compare 
yourself to Northumberland’s clumsy boy, who courted the 
lady with large eyes and an open mouth, like the whale 
that swallowed Jonas in the picture. No, no, a woman’s 
heart is like a magazine of powder, well defended and diffi¬ 
cult to be got at, but when once reached, ready to take 
fire in a minute. You must work by the sap and mine, my 
Lord, and I can assure you the ground is not so hard and 
rocky as you think. No woman was ever yet insusceptible 
of love, and there is but one passion that 1 know of, which 
can extinguish that magic fire. The blasts of adversity' 
cannot blow it out. It will burn beneath the cold waters 
of ill-treatment and neglect. In the airless caverns o 
despair it shines by its own light; and down to the grave 
it goes, blazing up, even in death. Nothing, I say, nothing 
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can exdngnish it but another fierce flame in the same lamp 
—that of ambition. It was this that taught Elizabeth to 
quench the fire that was in her heart as strong as in any 
on tlic earth. This made her hold back from Leicester, 
this guarded her against Essex.” 

“ Ay,” said Lord Rochester, thoughtfully; “ she is very 
beautiful 1 ” ' . 

“ Who?” exclaimed Sir Thomas Oyerbury, in surprise; 
“ Queen Elizabeth ? ” 

“ No, no,” answered Rochester, laughing; “ she never 
was, that I know of; and heaven delend me from contem¬ 
plating her beauty now—It was Lady Egsex I meant.” 

“Yes, so she is,” said Overbury; “but to the subject, 
my liord. What say you to my scheme? If you win 
the lady, you gain security; you build up a fortress round 
your fortunes which not all the malice of your enemies can 
ever batter down. Metliinks this alone were sufficient to 
make you strive, like an eager horse at a race, to win the 
golden prize, even were the lady less lovely and less 
charming than she is." 

“ W'hy, I say at once,” replied Lord Rochester, “ that I 
am yours to do with as you like. The prize is certainly a 
great one; the only question is—can I win it? You say I 
can, and as I never found you wrong, I am willing to be¬ 
lieve you right. I will therefore embark in the adven¬ 
ture ; but you must be the pilot and steer the ship, and, if 
you bring it safely into port, the whole honour and one 
half the profit shall be yours.—^But first tell me how I am 
to deal with the lady; for I am to say to the King, it 
seems, when I have acted the part of a despairing lover 
long enough, that I have never moved her to my wishes, 
for fear of giving him offence.” 

“ Nor must you, nor must you,” cried Ovcrbnry; “ it 
will be the safest course both with him and her. You must 
woo as if you wooed not; never affect in the King’s pre¬ 
sence to pay her much attention; but in those moments 
which must often happen, and which you may make more 
frequent if you will,—when, by the chances of the court, 
you stand or sit beside her, then ply her with soft words— 
breathe not the name of love; but there are ways, you 
know right well, to speak without a tongue. Worship her 
beaut 3 ', descant on grace and symmetry, leaving her to 
take the praises to herself. Tell her the colour of the 
eyes you love the best, and be sure that the same hues 
shine under her dark lashes. Have the same tastes: and, 
in opinions, only differ with her to yield yonr own with 
faint resistance, and g'/e her wit the triumph. Let her 
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perceive, without the slightest boast, that you are sought 
of other loveljr dames, but you seek her alone.—A thou¬ 
sand opportunities must occur; but, as I have said, you 
may make many. When the King is at the council, and 
during all those times at which he needs not your pre¬ 
sence, you can seek hers without seeming to do so. Often 
she walks alone in the gardens or the park.—How easy to 
cross her solitary ramble, and for a few minutes—but for 
a few—seize the occasion to win regard. Even now, what 
prevents you from going to her at once, with this petition 
m your hand, which she left with me for you 1 Tell her 
that you had resolved never to present another, but that if 
it be seriously her'wiah, your resolution must be broken. 
Then offer her service, and express some regret that cir¬ 
cumstances have not allowed you hitherto to show her all 
the devotion which you feel. Follow this line of con¬ 
duct till the King’s consent is gained; and leave it to me, 
by hints and explanations, to give the true point to all you 
say.” 

“Well,’’ said Rochester, rising, “I will go at once. 
Give me the paper,” and taking it from the hand of Over¬ 
bury, he quitted the room. 

“ Heaven send,” exclaimed his friend, “ that, in striving 
to light this flame in Arabella’s breast, he may gain a 
spark of fire himself. Such cold indifference never won a 
love-suit yet—I cannot believe he will fail, with every ad¬ 
vantage of person, youth, grace, and beauty—the King’s 
favour—her only chance of marriage ?—No, no, no! no 
cannot fail, that is impossible and sitting down, he leant 
his head upon his hand, in thought. 

Two minutes after, however. Lord Rochester returned. 
“ I cannot find her,” he said; “ I saw her pretty Italian 
girl; and, by my life! the maid’s ds lovely as her mis¬ 
tress.—1 should not dislike to have such a fair lute-player 
myself.” 

“Pshaw!" exclaimed Overbury, impatiently; “can she 
place you on the steps of the throne? For heaven’s sake, 
Rochester, take care,” he added, almost prophetically, 
“that some sweet mischief, such as this, does not cast you 
down from where you already stand I” 

“ Oh, most grave and reverend youth,” replied Ro¬ 
chester, laughing, “ be not afraid of my virtue. I will 
be as demure as a maid; and, though I cannot promise 
thee to look at bright eyes without admiration, Pll strangle 
the naughty sighs between my teeth, so that they reach 
not fair Arabella’s ears—will now take the paper to the 
King, and leave him not till 1 have got a warrant for the 
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money. Then think with what grace I will put it into her 
own soft hand, and say that I have brought it to her, be¬ 
cause I know it is her delight to make her fellow-creatures 
kkppy.—I hope the hint is not too broad, companion, that 
I look to her to make me happy too?” 

“ Seriously, seriously, Kochester, I pray you,” said Sir 
Thomas Overbury, “ remember, this is no jesting matter, 
but one on which your future fate depends.” 

“Grave as a judge will I be,” replied Rochester, “in 
all the active part of the drama; but the performers may 
laugh behind the scenes, good Overbury. But 1 will away 
to the King. There we imall laugh enough, I trow.” 

“Not with that in your hand,” answered Overbury. 

“Why, it may cause a storm at first,” rejoined the 
favourite; “ but if I find the dear pedagogue is very poor, 
I will lend his Majesty the money. Then he will call me 
a fule, and the farmer a gowk; and the business will end 
in laughter, however it may begin.” 

Thus saying, he left his ii-iend in the cabinet, giving him 
a gay nod as he went out. But Overbury could not be 
cheerful: there was a heaviness in his heart which he could 
not account for, which some might think was a presenti¬ 
ment of coming evil; but it was only the load of manifold 
cares and ever-frowning anxieties, which try the muscles 
of ambition in its upward course. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Who has not heard of the masque at Theobalds—^perhaps 
the most disgraceful scene that ever took place in an 
English court? and yet it is into the midst of that extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle of disgusting excess that we must lead 
the reader for a short time, together with some of the fairest 
and the best of the personages in our tale. 

Not long after those conversations took place which we 
have in the last chapter detailed, the Bang, the Queen, and 
the whole court, were invited to spend a few days at the 
princely mansion of the Earl of Salisbury, to revel with 
the King of Denmark, who was then visiting England, and 
had just returned to the capital from a short tour through 
some of our rural districts. 

The presence of this monarch in England had tended to 
anything but to improve the morality or decency of the 
people. A coarse-minded barbarian, with some of the 
virtues, but almost all the vices, of a half-savage state, 
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could not, indeed, be expected to aid the progress of cm* 
lisation in a court where he was courted, flattered, and 
looked up to as the brother of a Queen, whose affability of 
manners, in default of higher qualities, had rendered her 
undeservedly popular. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the higher 
classes in Great Britain were universally polished, or free 
from gross faults, at the time he came. There were many, 
it is true, in England, as probably will always be the case, 
who, in point of demeanour, as well as virtue—of genius, 
as well as goodness—excelled any others on the earth. But 
there was a great mass, as there is still and ever will be, 
noble by birth, bift not in heart; high by station, but not 
in principle. The rude insolence which the Scottish cour¬ 
tiers had brought to the English capital, filled it with 
feuds and bloodshed; the example of some of the most 
distinguished women of the court spread immorality abroad 
like a pestilence; and the Ordinary, so admirably depicted 
by Sir Walter Scott, finished the education of the young 
courtiers in gaming, and the excesses of the table. But it 
was not alone the house of Monsieur de Beaujeh which 
was open for such orgies, nor were they persons of high 
rank who alone frequented such abodes; for, at the time 1 
speak of, there were himdreds of these dens of iniquity 
held in different parts of the town, where every man chose 
his own scale of vice and indulgence, and ruined himself 
or his neighbours, cut his own throat, or run his best 
friend through the body, according as skill and, inclination 
might combine. 

It was to the King of Denmark, however, that the court 
owed the gross habit' of intoxication, which now became 
general, and which lasted from that time to a period not 
long before the present day. He first revived the bar¬ 
barous notion in the land, that excess of drinking can be 
honourable; and it spread with extraordinary rapidity 
through all classes, affecting not alone the men, but the 
women of the higher ranks. Many lamentable scenes pro¬ 
duced by this vice are to be found depicted in the papers 
of Winwood, and other contemporaries, but perhaps the 
most celebrated of all, from the disgusting excess to tyhich 
the beastly sin was carried, took place at Theobalds, on the 
occasion to which wc now refer. 

Hospitality reigned in the mansion, even to profusion; 
the cellar was free to any one who might choose to use it; 
the door of the buttery stood open day and night; and the 
royal table actually flowed with wine. 

For the entertainments of the second day of the royal 
visit, a masoue had been prepared by the owner of the 
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mansion; but it was unfortunately appointed to succeed a 
grand banquet, at which all the court was present. As 
what was then considered a delicate compliment to the 
Edng, who continued to affect, notwithstanding the bitter 
sarcasm of Henry IV. of France, the title of the English 
Solomon, the masque was intended to represent the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba to the wise Sovereign-of the Jews. 
The great hall, next to the banqueting-room, was fitted up 
as the Temple of Jerusalem; and at the upper end a dais 
and canopy were raised for the two Monarchs, the Queen, 
and the principal ladies of the court. 

The banquet I will not describe. Suffice it to say, it was 
over; and with unsteady steps the Bangs proceeded to take 
their seats with the Queen, and all the principal ladies in 
attendance upon her. The Princess Elizabeth was not pre¬ 
sent, and Arabella Stuart, from her royal blood, was seated 
next to Anne of Denmark. Many of the followers of the 
old court, who had received but little encouragement from 
James, had, with laudable feeling, been invited by the 
Earl of Salisbury; and amongst the rest, was our good 
friend Sir Harry West. Though the King took no notice 
of him, and many of the young courtiers though fit to 
wonder how-such an antiquated specimen of the Eliza¬ 
bethan days had come thither, the sweet lady whose tale 
we tell had stopped to speak to him as she passed onward 
to her seat, giving him her hand, and calling him cousin, 
from his distant relationship to the family of Cavendish. 

“ I beseech you. Sir Harry,” she said, in a low voice, 
after a few words of coiurtesy, “ stand behind me on the 
dais, and leave me not if you can help it.- It will be doing 
me a great service to let me converse with you, rather 
than with one who, I fear, may be too near.” 

“ I will be there,” replied Sir 'Harry; and though there 
is always some difficulty in making such arrangements in a 
crowded court, the old knight, proceeding with his usual 
calm self-possession and firm experience, had reached the 
back of Arabella’s chair by the time she was seated. 

The moment after, the Viscount Bqchester approached; 
and, though he was not one to attempt to displace a gentle¬ 
man of Sir Harry West’s years and reputation, he looked 
a little mortified, and took a position on the other side of 
the lady, nearer to the Queen. Arabella looked round to 
see if her old friend was there; and Rochester, who, to 
his credit be it spoken, was quite sober, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to bend over her, expressing in courteous terms, 
though somewhat unpolished language, a hope that she 
did not suffer from the heat. 

The lady replied with all due civility, but briefly; and, 
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as she did so, her eyes were hroughfe to the opposite side 
of the circle, where sat some otlmr ladies of the court; 
and there, to her surprise, she b^eld the lovely counte¬ 
nance of the Countess of Essex gazing upon her with an 
expression of fierce anger, which she could not at all com¬ 
prehend. Without much care to' discover what was the 
cause, however, and merely following her own plan, she 
turned instantly to the other side, where Sir Harry West 
stood a step behind her, and said a few words to him in a 
low tone. The knight answered, and Arabella rejoined, 
but their conversation was speedily mterrupted by the com¬ 
mencement of the masque. 

The gilded and j^ainted pillars, intended for the columns 
of Solomon’s Temple, were suddenly illuminated by 
girandoles of lights round the capitals, and a flourish of 
trumpets was heard without, when, followed by nimierous 
attendants, a masked lady, carrying a casket in her hand, 
and representing the Queen of Sheba, entered the hall, and 
advanced towards the two Kings. The casket was loaded 
with a variety of shining things made in sugar, by the art 
of an Italian confectioner, which, though assuming the form 
of jewels and precious stones, contained within jellies, and 
syrups, and perfumes. It was remarked by those persons 
in the court who had not themselves paid their devotions 
too deeply to the god of the grape, that the step of the 
Queen of Sheba was quite as unsteady as that of her pro¬ 
totype might be supposed to have been upon the sea of 
glass. She contrived, notwithstanding, to reach the dais; 

■ but there, whether her feet failed her, or whether she 
stumbled over the step, does not appear, but she fell head 
foremost into the lap of the King of Denmark, bespatter¬ 
ing him with her confectionery in a most unseemly manner. 
Confused and ashamed, she started up, though not without 
assistance; and her mask falling off displayed the face of 
one of the first ladies of the court, with a heightened colour, 
and eyes somewhat void of expression. 

The Danish monarch himself, who was good-humoured 
in his cups, instantly started up to console the overthrown 
lady; and calling loudly to the musicians to begin an air 
which he named, he declared he would dance a measure 
with the Queen of Sheba. Unfortunately, however, he 
did not well calculate his own powers, and in the very first 
effort, alter reeling for a moment from side to side, iic fell 
prone at her feet, well nigh bringing her to the ground along 
with him. 

A scene of •confiision ensued, such as is happily seldom 
witnessed at a court; in the midst of whicli, the Eastern 
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^uecn very wisely effected her retreat, and his Danish 
Majesty was taken up by four stout ushers, and carried into 
a neighbouring bed-chamber, dripping with the jellies and 
syrups which ms fair partner had so unceremoniously be¬ 
stowed upon his garments. 

It is probable that the scene would have ended there, had 
not James, who never chose to be disappointed in his 
amusements, insisted upon the spectacle proceeding; and 
tbee ladies were introduced as Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
gorgeously dressed, though with no very hght or heavenly 
vestments. 

The further proceedings of the masque we shall describe 
in the words of an eye-witness, in ordef 'to win the reader’s 
belief for things scarcely credible. 

“ Hope,” says Sir John Harrington, in his Nugse, “ did 
essay to speak; but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble, 
that slifc withdrew, and hoped the King would excuse her 
brevity. Faith was then alone, for I am certain she was 
not joined with Good Works, and left the court in a stag¬ 
gering condition. Charity came to the King’s feet, and 
seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had com¬ 
mitted. In some sort she made obeisance and brought 
gifts, but said she would return home again, as there was 
no gift which heaven has not already given his Majesty. , 
She then returned to Faith and Hope, who were both sick 
in the lower hall. Next came Victory in bright armour, 
and, by a strange medley of versification, did endeavour to 
make suit to the King; but Victory did not triumph long, 
for, after much lamentable utterance, she was led away like 
a silly captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
antechamber. Now Peace did make her entry, and strive 
to get foremost to the King; but I grieve to tell how great 
wrath she did discover unto those of her attendants, and, 
much contrary to her semblance, most rudely made war 
with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of those who 
did oppose her coming.” 

Thus ended an exhibition, disgraceful to all concerned, 
and painful to those who witnessed it. To Arabella Stuart 
it had, as the reader may suppose, caused not a little grief 
and annoyance. She felt ashamed of her sex, of her class, 
of her society; and during the last act of this strange 
scene, she had turned her eyes away, suffering them to 
wander over the crowd of persons who lined the hall on 
either side, and occupied a considerable space at the end. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Bochester, who, though not con¬ 
stantly maintaining his position near her, always returned 
to it, had endeavoured more than once to engage her in 
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conversation, but, to sajr truth, without much success. At 
last, however, he perceived that her voice, in answering 
some question he addressed to her, suddenly faltered, and 
her reply stopped abruptly. 

“ Is anything the matter, lady ?” asked Sir Harry West, 
who saw her cheek turn deadly pale. 

“I amfainf,” replied Arabella, “—^theheat, Ithink-” 

“Will you go out into the air?” asked the old knight; 
but, at the same time, his eyes followed hers to a spot at 
the further extremity of the hall, towards which they were 
turned, and an involimtary exclamation o( “Ha!” broke 
from his lips. ^ 

It was just at this moment, however, that the group re¬ 
presenting I’eace and Abundance entered the hall; and the 
noise and confusion which prevailed drew attention in 
another direction. 

“ Would you like to retire ? ” again asked the old knight 

“ No,” replied Arabella, “ no, I shall be better in a mo¬ 
ment—this cannot last long. Would to Heaven it had 
never taken place!” 

“ It is, indeed, a disgusting affair,” replied Sir Harry 
West. “ My Lord, I wonder ii’ his Majesty would object 
to that window being opened, for the lady is faint with the 
heat, and the King himself looks over warm.” 

“ Oh no,” exclaimed Lord Rochester, “ I will open it in 
a minute, and give Solomon some air. Would your Ma¬ 
jesty be pleased to let in a little of the breath of heaven,” 
he continued, moving to the King’s chair, “ for it seems we 
have too much of the breath of earth here.” 

“ Well flavoured with sack and canary,” answered the 
King, “ but we’ll soon get out of the hotter. Don’t you see. 
Peace and Plenty are retreating in confusion? and, me- 
thinks it will be wise to go out upon the terrace, and refresh 
ourselves in the evening air. The moon is shining, is it 
not? Give me your arm, Cairo. I-fegs, though our 
head be as strong as that of moat folk, the good wine of my 
hovi of Salisbury is well nigh as much as we can carry.” 

The King and Queen then rose; and, according to the 
proposal of James, the whole party issued forth into the 
wide ornamented grounds—witn one exception. Arabella 
Stuart, whispering to Anne of Denmark that she was some¬ 
what faint, but would rejoin her in a few minutes, darted 
away to her own room, where, casting herself on her 
knees besjde her bed, she hid her face upon her hands, and 
prayed. Her prayers were not unmingled with tears, how¬ 
ever ; and when she rose, her eyes were red. 

“ They may see that I have been weeping,” she said to 
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lierself^ “ and X may aa ^11 pnt a mask upon, my Ikce oa 
tmon my heart. There will be others in similar guise; and 
tudng up the rarely-nsed black velvet mask which lay 
upon her dressing table, she hurried down by the small 
staircase, which led from her apartments, to rejoin the Queen 
on the terrace. At the foot of the stairs, close to the door¬ 
way by which she was goin |5 oht, stood a tall and graceful 
figure leaning against the pillar. He drew a step back as 
she approached, with a cold and respectful air. But Ara¬ 
bella suddenly stopped, exdaiming,Seymour I do you not 
know me ?” and she jput up her hand to remove her mask. 

“ Nay, nay,” he said, stopping her; ‘‘ I know you right 
well, sweet lady,—^no mask can hide Arwella from William 
Se3rinour.” 

“Then what is the matter?” she asked, in surprise; 
“why did you not let me know that you were returned 
from exile?” 


“ Better, perhaps, not have returned at all,” replied Sey¬ 
mour, in a grave tone. 

“ Oh, Seymour!” exclaimed Arabella. But at that mo¬ 
ment, a door on the other side of the passage opened, 
riving admission to some servants carrying plates and 
dishes from the banqueting-room; and Arabella, fearful 
of being recognised, hurried forward, and joined the Queen 
upon the terrace. 

She found that almost every lady had resumed her mask, 
on the pretence, common in that day, of guarding her com¬ 
plexion from the air. The company had broken up into 
various groups, and were scattered over the grounds in 
the moonlight, the liberty with which Aiine of Denmark 
encouraged in the court; and as soon as the Queen saw 
Arabella, she exclaimed, “ Away, away, my pretty cousin! 
Find thee a mate for the evening. We have cast off royal 
restraints, and for the next hour are as free as the wind.” 

Arabella looked round, but the mate whom her heart 
~uid have fondly sought for that hour, or for the whole of 
life, was not near; and, fixing hastily upon good Sir Harry 
West, she advanced to the place where he stood, saying, 
“ Come, my dear good friend, the Queen wills that I choose 
a partner for the evening’s gossip, and so I will inflict my¬ 
self on you.” 

“ Alas^ lady,” replied the old knight, walking on by her 
side, “you might have chosen a younger and a gayer 
heart.” 


“ A younger, but not a gayer,” replied Arabella, in a 
cheerful tone; “ for we will be as merry as skylarks to¬ 
gether. What is there in the world worth being sad about? 
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’-When one has found out that love sooner or later waxes 
cold; that hope goes out at last like an exhausted lamp; 
that courtesy has its changes, like every other fashion; that 
temperance and soberness can dve up their place among 
the virtues to drunkenness and excess—what is ther^ in 
the world sufficiently valuable to make us give it a sij^ 
when we see»it passing away?” 

“Eight gloomy merriment, dear lady?” answered the 
knight, with a shake of the head; “ but yet not of the sort 
that falls upon old age. The shade upon you is but that 
cast by some passing cloud, not the grey twilight of de¬ 
clining day. — What has happened? Has your bird got 
out of the cage, sSid flown awav?” 

“No,” replied Arabella, quieWy, “he has come back 
again and pecked my hand.—^But here hurries Lord Ro¬ 
chester.—In pity leave me not.—Ha! who is that sweet 
lady joins him now, and hangs upon his arm?” she con¬ 
tinued spealcing to herself. “Many thanks, fair dame!— 
many thanks for keeping him from me.—pray thee hold 
him fast—and she does too! Who can that be. Sir Harry? ” 

“ The Countess of Essex, I think,” answered the knight. 

“ Oh no,” replied Arabella, “ she had on a robe of amber 
and silver—that is dark blue or green, I think.” 

“ She has had time to change it,” said the knight, “ and 
she it certainly is. That queenly, yet impetuous step is 
not to be mistaken, nor that glorious form, harbouring— 
what ? ” 

“ I know not," replied Arabella; “ we are but little ac¬ 
quainted.’’ 

“ Ay, who shall say ? ” rejoined Sir Harry West, “ at 
eighteen, who shall say, whether it be angel or devil? for 
the fallen Morning Star shone once as bright as the best in 
heaven.” 

“ jFie, fie. Sir Harry!” cried Arabella. “ I thought that 
beauty now-a-days was the great good, the pledge and war¬ 
rant of celestial excellence—^who ever speaks of aught but 
beauty ? If a lover would please me, he fixes on my fine 
points, as a jockey describing his horse. My eyes are cer¬ 
tain to put out the stars. It is my lip that makes the roses 
blush with envy. Pearls have quite lost their price, since 
my teeth came to court; and sculptors are quite ruined in 
alabaster, trying to imitate my skin. Fie, ne. Sir Harry! 
If she be beautiful, she must be an angel.” 

“ She has not made her husband tnink so,” replied Sir 
Harry West. “ But here comes another to join us—^my 
young friend, William Seymour. Will you fly from him, 
too, lady ? or shall I leave you to his care ?" 
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“ Nay, stay," cried Arabella, eagerly — too eagerly; 
“stOT, I beseech you.” 

Was it her heart spoke? Yes, reader; or rather the 
citation that was,in it. She feared herself at that moment 
—she feared to be Jell alone with him she loved the best, 
at a time when her thoughts were all in confusion—when 
her bosom was full of emotion, lest she should say or do 
something rashly that could never be recalled. In another 
instant, however, Seymour was by her side ; but he, too, 
was agitated; and tho^h she had hidden, under her gay 
speeches to Sir Harry West, the struggling sensation with¬ 
in her, she could do so no longer, with her lover by her 
side. Thus, the few sentences first sptiken on both parts 
were uicoherent—almost unintelligible. 

The old knight came to their aid, however, asking his 
young friend, in a quiet, conversational tone, when he had 
returned. 

“ But yesterday,” replied William Seymour. “ One fort¬ 
night ago, I received the King’s permission to come back ; 
and, setting off next morning, 1 have since ridden post 
through France and part of Italy, taking not mucli time, 
as you may suppose, to admire the beauties of the road.” 

“ No, good faith, my young friend,” replied Sir Harry 
West, “ nor to give yourself much repose either.” 

“ True,” answered Seymour, with a sigh; “ I sought no 
repose. I was winged with hope and expectation—agoing 
back to my native -land, to all I loved the best, in the full 
confidence of finding hearts unchanged, and affections the 
same. But it was a boy-like error. Sir Harry. The first 
rumour that met me showed that time, as well as fortune, 
changes favour; and all that I have seen this night, makes 
me think that everything on earth is, as the Jewish King 
has said, lighter than vanity.” 

“ Sometning like your own complaint, sweet lady,” said 
Sir Harry West; “a moment ago you were painting the 
world in the same gloomy colours.” 

“ I said,” replied Arabella, “that there is nothing on 
earth worth sighing for—and, in truth, I think so still; for 
the events we long for most eagerly, generally end in dis¬ 
appointment or anguish.” 

“ Well, then, you arc both agreed, it seems,” said Sir 
Harry West. “ ’Tis strange that you should come to the 
same conclusion on the same night.” 

“ Sir Harry, Sir Harry! ” cried'a voice from the terrace 
above; “ his Majesty wishes to speak with you. You must 

f ive ju^meut between him and the Ambassador from 
'loren^^on a passage in Dante, which his Excellency 
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Mctends he can translate into English better than his 
Majesty." 

“Now, heaven defend mel" exclaimed the old Knight. 
“Would that the moon had not lighted them to look for 
me. But I must leave the lady under your charge, Sey¬ 
mour,” and away he sped, while Arabella stood hesitating 
for a moment^ whether to accompany him or not. 

But woman’s heart is always willing to leave a door open 
for reconciliation, and though she said, “ I think we had 
better follow to the terrace,” she took no step that way. 

“ As you please, lady," replied Seymour, without moving 
in that direction. 

Arabella turned*round to go; but love conquered, and 
pausing suddenly, she said, “No! The opportunity may 
never come again, and it shall not be said, that I resented 
the first unkindness of a rash man. We will go the other 
way.” 

“Unkindness, Arabella!” cried Seymour. “’Tis not I 
am unkind.” 

“Then you would saj', it is I?” exclaimed Arabella. 

“Nay,” replied Seymour, in a sad tone, “I do not say- 
so. I have no title to charge you with unkindness. What 
right have I to expect that you should remember me 
through several long years; that yon should neglect hap¬ 
pier men with fairer fortunes, for the sake of one v/hom 
you once condescended—may I say it now-a-days?—^to 
love.” 

“ Wliat right?” said Arabella. “Oh, Seymour, do yon 
ask me what right? I might as well inquire of my own 
heart what right I have to feel this anguish, when I see 
him to whom all my thoughts have been given for years— 
for whose return I have looked with anxious hope and long¬ 
ing, till delay did, indeed, make the heart sick, come back 
at length cold and indiiferent as if we had scarcely ever 
met. But I make no such foolish inquiries. I have a right, 
the right of true aifection, the right of pledged and plighted 
faith, the right, if you will, of sorrow and suffering—and 
by that right, I ask you, William Seymour, what is it that 
has changed you thus ? ” 

“Na}’, Arabella,” he replied, “’tis not I am changed— 
’tis you.” 

“Hush,” she said, “here are people coming near;" but 
the other group passed without noticing them; and she 
then added, “ I will be coarse with you, Seymour, and 
speak boldly, what no man, I think, would dare to say, 
that you tell a falsehood. I am not changed.” 

“ Oh, prove it to me I ” cried Seymour, “ and I will say 

■N 
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it is the sweetest insult ever I received. Is it not true, 
then, that you encourage this minion of the King, this raw 
untutored Scot, whose woman face and glittering apparel 
has turned all heads, it seems, and perverted all hearts." 

“ I!” exclaimed Afabella, “ I encourage him! Is it pos¬ 
sible that that mad-headed passion, jealousy, should so far 
take possession of a sober-minded man, as io make him 
forget everything he has known of one, whose heart he 
once pretended to think the mdsk-valuable thing he could 
possess on earth ? Oh, if that heart could be so hollow 
and so false, what an empty, valueless gewgaw it woxdd 
be! Come, I forgive thee, Seymour; jf the yellow fiend 
has got thee in his hands, he has tormented thee too much 
already for me to add one punishment more. But I will 
have full confession by whom, by what, .where, and 
how, came this outrageous fancy in tliy head, my friend.” 

“ That is told at once,” exclaimed her lover. “ I heard 
it last night in London, from my brother. I saw the man 
his night oeside you with my eyes.” 

“Ay,” replied the lady; “and might have seen, too, if 
you had used them well, poor Arabella nearly fainting, 
when she caught the face of an ungrateful man gazing at 
her from the far end of the hall. I will not tell you it was 
with joy—^it might be with fear, you know. Your wife, 
your pledged and plighted wife, might well tremble and 
turn pale, and nearly sink upon the ground, when you 
detected her listening to sweet words from the King’s flut¬ 
tering favourite. Think so, Seymour—think so, if you 
can! But hark! here are steps coming—Sir Harry West 
—^we must break off.” 

“ But how—tell me how,” cried Seymour, “ I can see 
you again—how write to you ? ” 

“See me?” replied Arabella, hastily; “I know not; 
chance and fortune must favour us. But as to writing, 
you may trust Ida Mara with anything.” 

“ Ida Mara 1—^who is she ? ” asked her lover. 

“ One of my gentlewomen,” replied Arabella, in a gay 
tone; “ the only one, indeed, except two little maids that 
wait on her and me. But here is Sir Harry West,” she 
continued, turning towards the old knight as he approached, 
“ he will tell you more about her, for on my truth I 
think the girl is in love with him, and he with her.' Is it 
not so. Sir Harry ? — we speak of Ida Mara." 

Good Sir Harry West made no denial of the fact, but 
told the lady that the Queen was about to retire; and Ara¬ 
bella followed him towards the terrace; but, as she went, 
she took care that Seymour should have so full a descrip- 
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tion ot the fair Italian, that he could find no difficulty in 
distinguishing her hom the other attendants at tlie court. 
Walking by her side, he crossed the terrace with her to¬ 
wards the Queen, but took his leave before she joined the 
royal circle, and was soon lost to her sight amongst the 
various groups that were scattered over the ground. 

The court Snd the courtiers still, for several hours, pro¬ 
longed their revels in the halls of Theobalds ; and cims oi 
wine were drunk, and scenes of folly enaeted, which I will 
not pause to enumerate or describe. Laughter and song, 
and gaming, and many a vice, and many an absurdity, had 
there to take place,before morning; but for Arabella'Stuart 
the day ended with the walk in the gardens. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The reader does not require to be informed, that the aspect 
of London in those days was very different from that which 
it shows at present. The great fire had not yet swept 
away that foul nest of narrow streets and tall houses, in 
which the plague lingered, almost as pertinaciously as in 
the lanes of an Oriental city ; nor had the increasing popu¬ 
lation yet spread itself over the fields, or swallowed up the 
villages, by which the great metropolis of England was 
surrounded in former times, but which have been gradually 
covered with the mansions of succeeding races ol the 
fashionable world, and fringed by the snug villas of com¬ 
mercial men, till the town is so gradually blended with the 
country, that it is scarcely possible to say where the one 
ends and the other begins. 

Those largo squares which have retained, in some in¬ 
stances to the present day, the name of fields, were then 
fields indeed. Boys and girls went a-Maying where balls 
and suppers are now held; and within about a quarter of a 
mile of Lincoln's Inn, a small, tail-chimneyed house, four 
stories high on one side, and two on another, with a round 
tower of brick-work added to contain the staircase, which 
seemed to have been forgotten in the original construction, 
rose in the midst of a garden, very near the spot where 
gentlemen in curious wigs and black gowns now hurry 
about to plead the cause of the rich, but not in general ot 
the poor, if they can help it. 

At the garden-gate of this house, in the beginning of 
August, a coach stopped one day about three of the clock, 
and two ladies, with the usual masks on their faces, de- 

N 2 
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scended, and walked with a quick pace towards the door in 
the round tower. Before they reached it, liotvever, that 
door was opened by the small page whom we have seen ac¬ 
companying Master Weston, otherwise Doctor Foreman, 
and wlio, wlien at home, had the office, which he performed 
most acutely, of looking through a small loophole in the 
tower, to examine strictly all the personages who ap¬ 
proached the Doctor’s house. " 

Without any question, the two ladies walked straight up 
stairs, and, tapping at the door on the second floor, were 
answered by a voice from within which bade them enter. 
The shorter and stouter immediately lifted the latch, and 
then drew back, to suffer her taller and more graceful com¬ 
panion to pass. The other lady did so, and, advancing 
straight to the table, touched the worthy Doctor Foreman 
on the shoulder, without, however, prevailing upon him to 
raise his head from some strange and extraordinary figures, 
which he was tracing with a pen upon a slip of parchment. 
His gay and glittering attire, as a foreign cavalier, had now 
been cast asid^e, and He was robed in a black gowm trimmed 
with fur, having a small velvet cap upon his head. So pro¬ 
foundly busy did he seem, that all ne replied, when the 
Countess of Essex touched him, was “ Enter—enter, why 
do you not come in ? ” 

“ The man’s mad,” cried the Countess. 

“ No, no,” replied Mrs. Turner; “ does not your Lady¬ 
ship see that he is abstracted ? You must let him finish 
what he is about; your own fate may depend upon it, for 
aught you know.” 

With this warning the Countess stood silent; but her im¬ 
patient spirit still moved her to keep beating the ground 
with her small foot, till at length Dr. Foreman exclaimed, 
as he drew two more new figures at the bottom of the 
vellum—“ Gimmel, Alsanethand then looked round, as 
if in surprise to see any one in the room but himself. As 
soon as he perceived—or appeared to perceive—the Coun¬ 
tess, he started up, exclaiming, “ Bless me, beautiful Lady! 
I beg your Ladyship’s pardon. Pray be seated. What 
is the news with you? ’Tis long since I have had the 
honour of seeing you. Has all gone according to your 
wish?” 

“Good faith, no: much to the contrary,” replied the 
Countess, seating herself, and taking off her mask; —and 
here it is to be remarked that a great change had come 
over her, in her demeanour to the resjpectablc Doctor 
Foreman, since first she was introduced to that worthy 
and scientific person. She had now seen him several times; 
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all shame and reserve had been cast off; her criminal love 
and its object were fully avowed; and, entangled in the 
snares of the impostor and his unprincipled associate, she 
was ready to engage in any rash act, however disgracetul, 
to accojiiplish her dark and vicious purposes. Nor letwthe 
reader for one moment doubt the truth of these assertions; 
let him not, tilled with the notions and enlightened by the 
knowledge of the present day, ask himscit it it be possible 
that a lady, of the highest rank and education of the time, 
could be the dupe of such a charlatan, and so low and 
infamous a woman. Let him not suppose that the tale is 
invented or embellished by the writer; for it is absolutely 
true, and stands based upon the evidence given before a 
court of justice. There may be, indeed, particulars still 
more gross than any here detailed—^views still more wicked 
—^follies still more flagrant—for much must be suppressed 
that would offend a pure and delicate mind—but let it be 
remembered that all these scenes are rather undercoloured 
than overcharged. 

“ I thougiit at one time, indeed,” continued the Countess, 
“ that your art was having its effect, for I met him at Theo¬ 
balds, and, for the first time, saw something like the light 
of love in his eyes. But all has gone wrong since I re¬ 
turned to London. My father insists that I shall go home 
to that hatel'ul wretch, to whom I am tied by such cruel 
bonds; and, if I do so, I shall die of grief and despair.” 

“ Madam,” said the Doctor, “ I grieve for you deeply, 
but it is not in ray power to control destiny. All that I 
told you was, that by the use of certain powders and drugs, 
such as William Shakespeare speaks of in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where he says— 

* Tho juico of it on sleeping eycluls laid, 

Will make a man or woiuAu madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it secs/ 

I can change hate or indifference into love, and love into 
hate, so that l»c who now cares nought for you, may soon 
be at your feet, and he who now loves you, may soon be 
as cold as ice.” 

“Then give me some—give me some of the latter,” slie 
cried, eagerly, “ that I may mix it with all the food of this 
hall-husband of mine, that he may learn to detest me as I 
detest lum. Would-he but consent, the iron bond between 
us might soon be broken; hut I cannot take the ways that 
other women would to win my purpose. If I persuade and 
soothe, it will but waken his love tlio more.” 

“ No, no,” said Foreman, “ you must not do that!—You 
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must lupel him coldly—show your dislike—^look as if you 
loathed his sight.” 

“ That were no great eflfort,” cried the Countess; “ it is 
my daily food to hate him.—But hark! there is a noise. 
lA«k out, Turner, look out.” 

“ Half-a-dozen gentlemen, as I live,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Turner, “ coming straight along the path' towards the 
house too.—do believe they are gentlemen of my Lord of 
Sulfolk, your noble father, lady.—Yes, there is Sir John 
Walters, as I live! Have you no hiding place. Doctor I” 

“’Twere useless—’twere useless,” answered the Countess, 
vnth a look of disdain; " the coach is at gntc ; and I am 
not a baby, to be frightened at the look of my father’s 
gentlemen, Come, quick, sirrah, give me some of that 
powder of hate you talk of.” 

“ We weigh it, madam,” said Foreman, hesitating, “ at 
the rate of one gold noble per grain, but a small portion 
goes a great way.” 

“ There, give me plenty,” she cried, throwing a purse 
upon the table; and Foreman, taking it up, hurried to a 
little cabinet at the side, and took out several small packets. 

At the same instant, the impostor’s boy knocked at the 
door of the room; and the Countess exclaimed boldly, 
“ Come in.” 

“ There be six gentlemen at the door,” he said, “ inquir¬ 
ing if the Countess of Essex be here ? ” 

“ Tell them she is,” replied the Countess, “ and if they 
want her, they must wait her pleasure below.—Come, sir, 
is that ready?” 

“ It is, madam,” said the Doctor, giving her the powders. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed she, gazing at them with a triumphant 
smile, “ if these will make him hate me, he shall soon have 
them all, though it drove him well nigh to murder me. 
Oh 1 if I could but make him strike me! Now, sir, to you 
I must leave the task of working upon Lord Rochester; he 
is now in London, and you can easily find means-” 

“ Fear not, madam, fear not," replied the impostor, who 
heard a heavy step upon the stairs; and, to say the truth, 
was anxious to get rid of his fair guest, for fear of inquiries 
not the most profitable to him. “Fear not, madam; I 
will so manage it,- that- ” 

“ The gentlemen will come up I” cried the boy, thrust¬ 
ing in his head. The moment after, he was pushed aside; 
and a stout middle-aged man entered, on whom the bright 
eyes of the Countess flashed living fire. 

“ How dare you. Sir John Walters,” she exclaimed, 
“ intrude upon me in this manner?” 
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“ I have your father’s orders, my Lady," replied Sir 
John, “ to bring you to him directly. He has something 
of importance to communicate.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Countess, “ I suppose I must obey; 
but be you sure that I will soon break through this tute¬ 
lage and, passing him with a look of angry disdain, she de¬ 
scended the stairs, walked through the midst of the gentle¬ 
men at the door, without noticing any of them, and entered 
her coach. 

The vehicle was driven immediately to the house of the 
Earl of Suffolk; and an angry spot was <^till upon the check 
of the fair Countess when she entered her ihther's gates. 
Fear and timidity were not in her nature ; and she walked 
at once to the room where she expeeted to find him. She 
was surprised, however, and somewhat dismayed, it must 
be confessed, not only to behold her two parents, but her 
sister and the Earl of Essex. Her niotuer was in tears, 
and her father’s brow stern and dark, while her husband 
stood with his arms folded on his chest, looking sad, rather 
than out of temper. 

Passing him by, without the slightest notice, Lady Essex 
advanced straight towards her father, saying, “ You sent 
for me, sir?” 

“ I did, Frances,” he replied; “ it was to let you know 
my will. Here stands your husband, madam, to whose 
house yon have refused to go, on one pretence or another, 
ever since he returned to England to claim you as his 
bride. I beseech you, my child, in courteous decency, to 
give your hand to this noble gentleman, and let him lead 
you home;—^for this is your home' no longer.” 

“ I dare say, my Lord,” replied the Countess, unabashed, 
“ that I could find another without troubling him.” 

“ You see,” cried her father,—“ bear witness all, that no 
remonstrance or parental solicitation has any efifcct! Now, 
madam, here I The coach, which is to convey you with 
your husband to his seat of Chartley, is at the door: your 
wardrobe is packed up to follow. Prom this room you go 
to that conveyance.—^Nay, not a word; for, if you walk 
not soberly, you shall be compelled; and down to Chartley 
with what grace you may. I trust that, ere I see your 
face again, a change will be wrought in your heart, and 
that 1 shall be enabled to welcome back the daughter 
gladly, whom I now part with in displeasure.” 

Lady Essex made a great effort to speak; but it was in 
vain; and she burst into a passionate' flood of tears. 

“ Come, lady,” said Lord Essex, in a gentle tone, taking 
her hand, “ believe me I will do all that man can* do to 
win your love, and to secure your happiness.” , 
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“ You can do neither, sir!” replied the Countess; “ but I 
am your slave, it seems. Have you no chains ready? Let 
us go!” and, without bidding adieu to any one, she walked 
straight to the door. 

We will pass over the journey to Chartley, the cold 
hatred with which she repelled her husband’s love by the 
way, and the first week- of their sojourn at 'that beautilul 
seat. 

It was on the evening of a bright day in the same month, 
trhilfl.'the whole world was looking gay and cheerful with* 
that tiie Earl entered his wife’s arawing*TOom, where 
:'iiyme dark and gloomy. The windoiys were closed, the 
MUtains drawn; for she had never suffered them to be opened 
since her arrival. A single lamp stood upon the table; 
and by its faint light the Countess sat and wept. She 
raised neither her head nor her eyes when the step of her 
husband sounded in the chamber, but continued fixed and 
motionless, like a beautiful statue representing angry grief. 
Lord Essex drew a seat to the other side of the table, and, 
sitting down, gazed at her for a moment or two in silence. 

“I)ry your tears, madam,” he said at length. 

“ That is at least a privilege you cannot take from me, 
sir,” she replied. “ When in my childhood, now six years 
ago, I took a vow I did not understand, I never promised 
not to weep.” 

“ Diy your tears, I say, madam!” he rejoined, in a tone 
both of sternness and sadness; “for the cause of their 
flowing is about to be removed.” 

The Countess started, and looked up. 

“ I will claim your Attention lor a moment,” he con¬ 
tinued ; “ and you shall he.ar the result of some considera¬ 
tion. You and I were married at an early age, as the 
custom is-” 

“It is a bad one,” said the Countess. “ Go on.” 

“But, if you were not capable,” continued her husband, 
“ of loving and esteeming at that age, I was; and I returned 
to England to claim you, lull of affection, which, as you 
may suppose, was not diminished when I saw your beauty. 
I have now been here nearly two months; and I have 
tried, by every means within man’s power, to win you to 
return the attachment I have felt. The efl'ort has proved 
vain. I have learned to know that you are-unworthy of 
my love; that, instead of that fair form containing a heart 
and mind as soft and beautiful as your looks, there is nothing 
within but a proud, angry spirit—selfish, and cold, and 
fierce;—a loatlisomc thing, that makes the glittering casket 
in which it is enshrined ail poor and valueless. I therefore 
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cast you off, madam; or, as you will term it, set you free 
to go whithersoever you will—to do whatsoever you please. 
Your uncle, of Northampton, will receive you, for my good 
Lord, your father, will not. From me you shall enjoy 
such au income as may befit the Countess of Essex. I 
give it in honour of my own name, and trust—but faintly 
—that you Will never disgrace it. To-morrow, at day¬ 
break, your equipage will be at the door to convey you 
back to London. You came down hither with me against 
your will; but, if I were to go back again with you, it 
would be against my own.” 

“Oh, joy, joy!’,’ cried the Countess, starting up and 
clasping her hands. “ I am a slave no longer I” 

Her husband gave her one look of scorn and reproba¬ 
tion, and quitted the room. 


CHAPTEK XXII. 

Shakespeare assured his heprers, in the age of which we 
are now writing, “ the course of true love never did run 
smooth,’’ and the assertion is certainly as true as a proverb. 
When Arabella Stuart retired to her chamber for the 
night, her heart was relieved of part of the load which her 
lovei-’s apparently strange conduct had brought upon it; 
yet sufficient anxiety and grief remained in her mind, to 
give her ample subject for thought and sorrowful medita¬ 
tion. She was still a little angry, it must be confessed, 
that Seymour should even have doubted her—^lier, whose* 
whole thoughts and affections had been with him during 
his absence. But yet, perhaps, there might be a certain 
sort of gratification, too, in her bosom, to see that his love 
for her still remained so powerful, that the least ap¬ 
prehension of losing her should change his whole nature, 
and render one, so uniformly kind, tender, and ardent,— 
cold, discourteous, and repulsive. It was a little triumph 
of its sort, which even Arabella’s heart could not but be 
pleased with. 

Hers, however, was not a character either to retain such 
anger, or enjoy such triumph long; and the whole was 
soon swallowed up in joy at his return, and grief for the 
uneasiness he had suffered. The more painful part of her 
contemplations referred to the rumours Avhich he had 
heard; and she asked herself with fear,—what if the King 
should have given encouragement to his favourite to pursue 
the suit for her hand?—^what would be her fate if James, 
won to the views of Rochester, should insist upon her ac- 
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«eptisg Itim as her husband? How eould siich rumours 
get abroad ? she inquired likewise, unless some much more 
marked approbation of Rochester’s ambition than any of 
her own acts had givei^ had been received from a quarter 
where will and authority went together ? 

Women, however, have generally a happy art of putting 
aside the consideration of painful probabilities. They have 
much greater faith in the influence of time and accident in 
removing obstacles and averting dangers than men; and 
Arabella consoled herself with the hope of seeing William 
Seymour on the following morning, and enjoying an inter¬ 
view, however short, during which qll clouds would be 
swept away, and their whole hearts opened to each other 
as before. 

Such expectations were strengthened ere she retired to 
rest. Ida Mara, who had not been in her chamber when 
she first returned, appeared not long after, while one of 
the maids was combing their lady’s beautiful long hair, and 
standing beside her, as was her wont when she was at her 
toilet, tmked gaily of all the pageants which Lord Salisbury’s 
mansion had presented during the day, and described the 
hall, through which she had just passed, as displaying a 
lamentable, yet ludicrous, scene of drunkenness and folly. 

When the lady was undressed, she told her attendants 
to leave her as usual to her prayers; but the pretty Italian 
girl begged leave to remain a moment, saying that she had 
something to tell her mistress; and the moment the two 
maids were gone, she took a note from her bosom, and put 
it into Arabella’s hand. 

“ Dear lady,” she cried at the same time, “ do you know 
that the gentleman who, with Sir Lewis Lewkenof, es¬ 
corted you to Wilton long, long ago, has come back again? 
I found him standing at the bottom of the stairs just now; 
and, the moment he saw me, be asked if my name was not 
Ida Mara, and then gave me that note, with directions 
to deliver it when you were alone. Oh, you will be so 
glad to see him!” 

“ How know you that, Ida Mara?” exclmmed Arabella, 
with a smile. 

“ Because you wept when he went away,” replied the 
girl, archly, “ and have sighed ever since, when 1 talked to 
you of Italy.” 

“Well, Ida Mara,” answered her mistress, “you must 
tell no one that I wept when he went away, for it might be 
dangerous to him and to me.” 

“Then I would die first,” cried the girl; and Arabella, 
opening the note, read a few hasty lines from W illiam 
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Seymour, beseeching her to walk early in.the park on the 
following morning, before the rest 01 the court was stirring. 
“ 1 have a thousand things to say,” coutmued Seymour, 
“ a thousand things to tell, a thousand things to ask £ur> 
giveness lor.” 

Arabella's heart fluttered; for, although she had no 
hesitation,—^though she looked upon herselt as bound to 
him by every tie, and believed that she had no right to 
refuse any reasonable request, yet there was something in 
the idea of purposely going out to meet him, which agitated, 
if it did not alarm her. 

Telling Ida Mara to tvake her early, she retired to rest; 
but little sleep did poor Arabella gam that night, and by 
daybreak on the fouowuig morning she was up and at her 
toilet. Scarcely had she commenced, however, when Ida 
Mara entered, mforming her that the whole court w'as on 
foot, the King having been ill in the night, and about to 
set out immefiately for London. 

The lady finished dressing herself in haste, and descend¬ 
ing the stairs, went out by the small postern door open¬ 
ing upon the terrace. Leaving that exposed spot as soon 
as she could, she proceeded by a flight of steps into the 
garden below, and thence, by a long straight walk, towards 
a long avenue, which, though now long cut down, was in 
tliosc days one of the greatest ornaments of the place. A 
step behind her soon caught her car; and the next instant 
Seymour was by her sidg. But she had only time to learn 
that, there being no room in the house, he was lodged in 
one of the villages near, and to tell him that all were in 
the hurry of departure at the court, when two Scotch 
gentlemen, named Bamsay and Morton, appeared in the 
avenue, and Arabella exclaimed eagerly, “ We must part, 
Seymour, lor the present. Call often at Shrewsbury 
House ; for if I have anything to tell, I will leave a letter 
there for you. My aunt is all kindness, and in part knows 
what is between us.” 

“Tlien I can communicate with you, there,” cried 
Seymour. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Arabella. “ Farewell, larewell 
and she left him. 

Had they been wise and practised in such meetings, in¬ 
stead of parting and each turning back by a separate path— 
a proceeding which might plainly indicate to any who 
watched them, that they had come thither by agreement, 
and returned as soon as they had said what they wished to 
communicate—William Seymour would have walked on 
towards the house, and Arabella would have pursued her 
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ramble, leaving those who saw them to suppose that they 
had met aceidentally. 

They did not follow this plan, however, and their meet¬ 
ing was accordingly marked and reported afterwards ; for 
^ere was nothing in which James found greater delight, 
than in learning all the secrets, and investigating the 

E rivatc affairs, of those by whom he was sufronnded ; and 
is courtiers took ample care to feed his appetite for 
this sort ot information with all the gossip of the court. 

From Theobalds to London, and from London to Hamp¬ 
ton Court, Arabella accompanied the Queen, with the 
interval of but one day; and during the whole of tlie 
fdllowing week, she had no opportunity of seeing her 
lover; for, without any apparent cause, events always took 
such a turn as to prevent ner from visiting London, even 
for an hour, as she had proposed. She knew not how or 
why, but it seemed to her that she was watched; nay, 
more, that her actions were overruled, without any ap¬ 
parent stretch of authority. Wherever she proposed to go 
during the day, a message from the Queen called her in 
another direction; and if she walked out alone, she was sure 
to see some one at a distance, walking step by step within 
view. 

She fried to persuade herself that all this was uccidcntal, 
and that it was but the. consciousness of her own wishes 
which made her suspect other people had remarked them. 
But she was not allowed to remain long in such a belief; 
for one morning, before she joined the Queen, Ida Mara 
came into her chamber with her cheek glowing, and her 
bright eyes full of light; and, sinking down on her knees be¬ 
side her mistress, she cried, “ Oh, lady, lady dear, they wish 
me to betray you—^to be a spy upon you. That Sir Lewis 
•Lewkenor sent for me this morning, and commanded me, 
in the name of the King, to give him information daily of 
all that you do.” 

Arabella turned somewhat pale ;—“And what did you 
say, Ida Mara?” she asked. 

“I said at first, like a fool," replied the girl, “that I was 
your servant, and not the King’s. But I was sorry lor it 
afterwards; for I thought that if I showed them that they 
would get no tidings from me, they might apply to some 
one else; so then I said as quietly aa I could, that I 
knew not there was anything to tell.” 

“ What answered he to that ?” demanded Arabella. 

“ Why he asked,”, replied the girl, “ if Mr. Seymour had 
been to visit you since he returned. I said bold!}', KTo, as 
well 1 might; and he then repeated that I must bring him 
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intelligence everyday; smd, having by this time bethought 
niyselt of what was best to do, I made him a low 
courtesy, saying, that 1 trusted if I were to have such an 
office, 1 should have some wages for it, otherwise I could 
U{)t undertake it. He replied that I should be well paid ; 
and I answered that it must not be like the oDicers of state 
who get their money when and how they can: that I was 
too poor to wait. Whereupon he gave me a rose noble, 
which I have got here.” 

Arabella shook her head. “ I fear, Ida Mara,” she said, 
“ by taking the man’s money, you have committed yourself 
to give him information.” 

“ Oh, he shall have it,he shall have it,” cried Ida Mara, 
“ as much as he can desire. He shall know evei^ gown 
you have put on, and how.many times you change your 
shoes, and what you say to your tailor when he brings 
home your new suit. There shall not be a trifle of such a 
kind that he shall not know.” 

‘ ‘ But if he questions you of other things ?” asked Arabella. 

“ Oh, leave me to answer him, dear lady,” cried the girl, 
“and be you assured, that not one thing which you would 
keep secret shall he ever discover from my lips. I^^will 
guard yours better than my own; and, as he talks to me in 
villanous Italian, 1 shall have no difficulty in leading his 
wit astray. But hark! there is some one knocks at the door.” 

“ See who it is,” replied Arabella, in some agitation; “it 
is terrible to be thus spied upon.” 

Ida Mara rose and went to the door of the chamber, 
winch was in a deep recess, leading from one of the towers, 
in which the room was situated, to the main body of the 
building. The Italian girl opened the door, and looked 
out upon the stairs, when, drawing back for a moment, she 
turned an inquiring glance towaras her mistress, to which 
Arabella could make no reply, as she knew not who was 
there. 

The girl then, acting upon her own judgment, opened 
the door Wtde, without uttering a word; and with a light 
step, William Seymour entered the room, Ida Mara quitting 
it at the same time. 

Arabella rose and sprang towards him; but before he 
could hold her to his heart for a moment, she exclaimed, 
“ Seymour, dear Seymour, you must not stay—^nay, not an 
instant I We are watched; suspicion is aroused; and we 
may be both ruined if you remain. I can bear this no 
longer. I will find means to quit the court within a few 
days. In the meamvhile, I will write to you, and tell you 
all that has happened. But now, you must leave me. 
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Indeed, indeed you must!—Nay, surely ycm have no jea¬ 
lousy ol Arabella now V” 

“ None, none, dearest,” lie cried, “hut all I fe:a- is, that 
they may persecute you to wed this man.” 

“ They would not succeed,” answered Arabella; “besides, 
he seems to have quitted the pursuit. I have seen nothing 
of him since we were here. We have not exc^ianged a word 
for the last week.—But leave me, Seymour, leave me, in 
pity.—You may frustrate your own hopes.” 

“ I must at least give you this letter from my Lord oi 
Shrewsbury,” said Seymour. “ Hearing that I was coming 
hither, he charged me with it; but I know not wliat it 
contains.” 

“ Well, well, I will read it afterwards,” answered the 
lady. “ Now, Seymour, now 3 ’ou must go; but as you 
have been seen here, you had better present yourself at the 
court.” 

“ I will,” he answered, “ I will. . Adieu, then, dearest, if 
it must be so;” and he left her. 

Scarcely had he quitted the room, however, when some 
one again knocked at the door, and, without much cere¬ 
mony, entered, before the lady had broken the seal of her 
uncle’s letter. She was not a little surprised, as she looked 
up, to see one of the keepers of the Council Chamber, wfio* 
advanced towards her with a low bow. 

“ What would you with me, sir?” she asked. 

“ The King, madam,” he replied, “ requires your Lady¬ 
ship’s presence before the Council.” i* 

Arabella turned pale •, but there was no means of avoiding 
whatever,was before her; and she replied at once, “lam 
ready to accompany you, sir. Pray call my gentlewoman 
from the room on the left.” 

The keeper obeyed; and Arabella, after covering her 
head with a veil, put her arm through that of Ida Mara, 
and followed the keeper to the royal apartments. 

In the ante-room to the council-chamber, her guide 
asked her to wait for a moment, and openin^he door, 
went in. As he did so, she heard her lover's voice, answer¬ 
ing aloud, “ I carried her a letter from the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, your Majesty.” 

The next moment the keeper again appeared, and ushered 
her into the presence of the King. James was seated at the 
head of the table, -with a black velvet hat, looped with a 
large emerald, on his head, and three or four noblemen, 
bare-headed, on his right hand and on his left. Tlie mo¬ 
ment he beheld Arabella, he said, with the broad Scottish 
accent which he never lost, “ Put the lady a chair, sirrah. 
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Now, young gentleman, answer me again—and mind that 
you tell me the truth, for there were eyes upon you, sir,— 
there were eyes upon you. How long did you stay upon 
this visit ?” 

“ I have no desire, your Majesty,” replied Seymour, with 
some hauglilincss in liis tone, “ to speak aught but the 
truth ; it is nofr my custom. I might have stayed with the 
Lady Arabella some two minutes and a hall, or three 
minutes.” 

“ Tlic man says five, sir,” cried the King. 

“ About five, your Majesty,” said one of the councillors; 
“ he is not precise.” 

“ It may have been five, sire,” answered Seymour, slightly 
smiling ; “pleasant society makes the time pass quick, and 
unpleasant things will make it seem tardy—methinks I 
have been here an hour.” 

“ As bold as ever I sec,” cried the King; “ you will 
make yourself a hot nest of it, sir, if yon go on at this 
rate. “When did you visit the Lady Arabella before?” 

“ Some years ago, sir,” replied William Seymour, “ and 
then by your Majesty’s command.” 

“ Do you mean to say, sir,” asked the King, “ that you 
have not seen her since you had our gracious permission to 
return?” 

“ Seen her I have, your Majesty,” replied Seymour, “ at 
Theobalds, the night of the masque ; and on the following 
morning I met her as she was walking in the park. She is 
hemlf witness, however, that I did not then detain her 
loiqf; and I protest, upon my honour, that 1 have never 
visited her since my return, except on this one occasion, 
when I carried her the letter of my Lord Shrewsbury. 
Then I stayed not longer than any gentleman might be 
expected to do in common courtesy—^not knowing,” he 
added, bitterly, “ that there was a spy at my heels;” and 
he went on in a murmur to himself, “ I would have cut off 
his ears, if I had.” 

Sir, you speak rashly and unadvisedly,” replied the 
King: “ spies are necessary in all civilised states, and not to 
be lightlied by such plants as you. It is in some sort, sir, 
an holy ordinance. Did not Joshua the prophet send out 
spies, who were received by that excellent woman Rahab, 
the harlot, who let them down secretly from the wall? 
and it is right that Kings and Judges should be informed, 
by discreet and dutiful subjects, of all that is taking place 
around them, especially in what concerns their near rela¬ 
tions, sirrah. You hear, madam, what this gentleman 
says ; and I charge yon, upon your allegiance, to tell me if 
it be true?” 
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“ Perfectly,' sire," said Arabella, in a low voice, “ as far 
as I have heard it.—^He brought me a letter from my 
uncle of Shrewsbury.” 

“Ay, is it even so?" cried the King; “you both sing 
the same song; but I would fain see this letter.” 

Arabella hesitated. She knew not what her uncle might 
have said. Besides the risk of his alluding to the messen¬ 
ger in such a way as might excite suspicion, there ■was 
many a jest current upon the manners of the court which 
might not be very well fitted for the ICing’s ejie; and, 
liolding the letter in her. hand, she replied, “ This was not 
■written, sir, to be made public. I should think the letter 
of an uncle to his niece might be-” 

“ Hout, nonsense!” cried James. “ Is not a lung God’s 
Vicegerent upon earth, and above all uncles or fathers 
either? Is he not Pater Patrisc? I command you, madam, 
lay the letter on the board.” 

Arabella did so with a trembling hand ; and one of the 
Councillors handed it to the Iving, who took it and exa¬ 
mined it closely. 

“ It cannot have been falsified,” he said, “ for the seal 
is not broken.” 

He then, without ceremony, opened it, and read aloud, 
making his usual comments as he did so. 

“‘My sweet niece,’” it.proceeded, ‘“your good aunt 
and I are about soon to go'to our place called Malvoisy, in 
Buckinghamshire; and we would fain have you with us, if 
you can get the ICing's permission to come, not as nmch 
for own sakes, to have the company of an idle girl, wJwm 
we do not love, as for yours, to get you out of the foul and 
unsavoury atmosphere of a court, where, from all we hear, 
you are likely to be quite corrupted by bad example.’ 

“Heard you ever the like of that!” cried the King, 
laughing till the tears ran over his checks. 

“ ‘ I do not know,’ ” he proceeded, reading Lord Shrews¬ 
bury’s letter, “ ‘ whether you, too, my niece, were as 
drunk as the rest at Theobalds. 1 hope not; for if you 
were, your head must have ached the next morning; but 
Ido bear that his Majesty of Denmark emptied two pottles 
and a half of hea'vy Burgundy after the repast, and ^our 
great King the same.’ 

“The false loon!” cried the King, ■with a tremendous 
oath, “ 1 declare, he’s like a dishonest trmster, and put 
down three gills too much to my score. But we will see 
further,” and he went on to read,—“ ‘ and our great Kang 
the same. But happily for the state, his brains are too 
good to swim with any quantity of wine; and so he ’scaped 
falling, though I hear, in the contest, Burgundy overthrew 
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Denmark. However, if you vrould come with ue, and live 
in quiet for a time, seeing none but your aunt and me, 
wheedle his Majesty, as you know how, and join us here 
to-morrow or the next day. I shall send this by Sir John 
Harrington—that merry soul. Yours, as you shall behave 
yourself, ‘ Shkewsbury.’ 

“ ‘ Postscri|)tum. AVilliam Seymour has just come in; 
and be goes down to Hampton Court to-morrow;—give 
him charge of this letter.’ 

“Ha!” cried the King, “by my soul, though he puts 
his fingers somewhat too near Majesty, he knows how to 
do so with distinctions, this good Earl of Shrewsbury; and 
a wise and sapient man he is, if he had but a little know¬ 
ledge of the Greek tongue, in respect of which he is illi¬ 
terate, as I once proved. But of that more hereafter. I 
cannot but say, lady, that it might be as well for you to 
accept your uncle’s invitation.” 

“ I shall do so most udllingly, your Majesty,” replied 
Arabella, “ and the more, from the perfect solitude he pro¬ 
mises me. The court has been so thronged of late, that I 
feel as if I had been living in a crowd, and shall be glad to 
sec the air thinner of human beings.” 

“ Well, so shall it be then,” said James; “ and you shall 
have our full leave and royal permission to spend a i'ort- 
night, or perchance a month, with your good nude at his 
manor at Malvoisie. But before either of you depart, re- 
n^nber, for the future, that we will have no love passages, 
-^y, madam, you may redden, but we may know more 
than perhaps we choose to say. We have our own views 
with regard to the disposal of your, hand, which shall be 
announced to j'ou in due time; and we shall expect to find 
you duly obedient and complying. You, sir, too, will 
understand us; and if you proceed further with any follies 
you may have gotten into your head, you will incur our 
heavy displeasure, which is not a light matter for any man 
to bear. So be wise, if wisdom can enter into so young a 
pate. Now you may retire, sir.” 

Seymour bowed, and withdrew; and, to say the truth, 
had not the matter so much affected his happiness, he 
might have inclined to laugh at the reprimand of the King. 
James’s broad Scottish accent, which sounded uncouth 
enough in his moments of uproarious jocularity, became 
even more ludicrous when delivering ,any of his solemn 
harangues, especially as he had an inveterate habit of inter¬ 
larding, even his most studied sentences, with the peculiar 
idioms and phraseology of his own nation, and witli illus- 
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tratioQS often the most homely and absurd—^and often the 
most prolane, not to say blasphemous. To these we can¬ 
not attempt to do justice; but it is well known that the 
sudden utterance of such words and figures, in the midst 
of an oration delivered with mock majesty and solemnity, 
has overset the gravity even of an indignant House of 
Commons, and caused the members to shrink behind each 
other, lest their laughter should be too apparent. 

Arabella remained before the council, in anxious expec¬ 
tation of what was to come next; but, much to her gratifi¬ 
cation, as the ICng was commencing a long admonition, he 
was drawn away by some word which he himself made use 
ol —yve believe it was callant —to enter into a tedious dis¬ 
cussion upon the derivation thereof, which occupied him 
for the space of nearly twenty minutes, at the end of which 
time he dismissed her, without returning to the original 
subject. 

lletiring gladly to her own chamber, the lady gave way 
to the feelings she had feared to display before the eyes of 
the heartless monarch and his cold councillors. The storm 
had passed away for the time, but it left clouds behind it; 
and though she felt relieved, there was enough of agitation 
aud apprehension remainuig to bring the tears into her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

As with the ancient walls of palaces and halls, as with the 
dungeon and the court of law—so with the old hawthorn 
tree of the wide chase, the yew tree of the churchyard, or 
the broad oak of the park:—^many a tale could be told by 
the silent witnesses of man’s passions, joys, and sufferings, 
had they but a voice to speak that which they have seen; 
and how instructive might the homily be, if, as we have 
reason to believe, vice seldom goes without its punishment 
on earth, though virtue may have to look to Heaven for 
its reward! 

In the wildest part of that tract of ground called Bushy 
Park, which, in the days we speak of, showed far less trace 
of man’s handywork than at present, amidst fern and white¬ 
thorn, and starting deer, walked along a lady and gentle¬ 
man, both exquisitely beautiful in person, whatever they 
might be in heart. With her two fair hands clasped toge¬ 
ther, she hung upon his arm, gazing up through her mask 
at his face, while he looked down at her with admiration. 
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of a kind to which it would be almost profane to give the 
name of love. 

“ Nay,” she said, in a laughing tone, “ I did not send it. 
You do not suppose that I need to court any man.” 

“ Nay, sweetest lady,” replied Rochester, “ I do not 
suppose you do; but I thought that fortune and yourself 
might have s6 favoured me, to let me know the right track 
to follow.” 

“ Not I,” answered the Countess; “and in good truth, 
if I had the other night thought, when you first talked 
of love, that you but did so because you thought it would 
please me, I would have been as cruel as a step-darae, 
to cure you of such vanity. If I knew the writer of the 
letter, too, methinks I would have punished him for a 
scandal.” 

“Not so,” answered Rochester, labouring to frame some 
graceful speech, at which he was not dexterous. “ You 
surely would not punish him for giving me the first hope 
of happiness, which I scarcely ventured to dream of.” 

“ In truth I would,” replied the lady; “ how dare he 
stand sponsor for my affections, and promise and vow so 
many things in my name ? I declare there is not a word 
of truth in it, whatsoever yon may think. I love you not 
at all, and never shall. ’ Tis but your vanity that makes 
you believe so.” 

“Nay, I call all these trees to witness,” cried Rochester, 
“ of what you acknowledged half an hour ago.” 

Oh, women will say what they do not mean,” replied 
the Countess. “ I hope no one but the trees did hear me; 
for I would not have too many witnesses to such a false¬ 
hood.—And so you showed the letter to Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury, and he it was, I suppose, who said I had written it?” 

“No,” replied Rochester, “he divined that you were 
the person spoken of; but he said that it was a man’s hand.” 

“ I wish it were burnt off!” eried the Countess, in a tone 
of affected anger. “ I don’t like this SirThomas Overbury.” 

“And why not?” asked Carr. “He says that you are 
by far the most beautiful woman in the court, perhaps in 
the world.” 

“ In that he is wise,” answered the Countess, with a 
laugh; “ but I hate him because yon love him. I shall 
hate all that you love now.” 

“ That is kind,” said Carr; “ I thought the proverb ran, 

‘ Love me, love my dog.’" 

“ Ay,” said the Countess, still in the same jesting tone ; 
“ if you will treat him as a dog. But I can tell you, hence¬ 
forth and for ever, I will have you love nobody but me, or 

ifh 9 
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I will have nought to do with your love. I will have you 
all mine; you shall not give one grain of your affection to 
aught else on earth, whether the breath of life be warm in 
it, or it be but the cold production of art or nature; I 'will 
not have thee stand and gaze at a pictiue of Rubens, or of 
Titian; thou shalt not stand upon Richmond Hill, and sigh 
over the fair prospect before thee ; thou shalt’not listen to 
a bird singing in a spray, and praise its melody. Thine 
eyes, thine ears, thy heart, shall be all mine, or I will be 
iealous. There can be no partnership in love." 

“ You must not bring a bill into Parliament for all this,” 
replied Carr, “ or it will be called monopoly, and we shall 
have a petition and remonstrance.” 

“'■fo,” cried the Countess; “these are but my rights 
over mine own—these are the royalties of my estate; 
every rich metal beneath the surface is mine, as well as the 
soil above; and no one shall trespass on my right.” 

In such conversation they walked on, idle enough, it is 
true, and vicio'- ■ enough, considering the situation of the 
parties; but jx". it seemed necessary to display before the 
reader’s eyes this scene, which may save us further details 
into which ■n'c would fain not enter; and doubtless it has 
suggested, as we desired, a question to the mind—almost a 
charge .against our veracity. “ Can this be the Countess of 
Essex?” the reader m.ay well ask;—“the same harsh, 
repulsive, fiery, passionate being, who has been already ex¬ 
hibited in scenes with her father and her husband, which 
make the pure and honest heart glow with indignation and 
contempt?—this soft, playful, jesting creature, the same 
bold impetuous being whom we have seen casting from her 
the most sacred obligations ? " 

Yes, reader, it is the same, only under another aspect; 
the same spoiled child—all remorseless fire when contra¬ 
dicted, now sporting, in her unwise hours of gratification, 
with the same carelessness of right which distinguished her 
in her darker moments. Have you not seen a tiger in its 
cage, mimoved by hunger or by rage, gambolling like a 
kitten, smoothing its glossy fur, and stretching out, in 
graceful sport, its limbs, both beautiful and strong ? Who 
would suppose that it is the same fierce, devouring beast 
that rends the unhappy traveller in its fury, and gorges 
itself in blood and carnage ?—Unrestraiped passion is still 
the tiger—sportful when gratified, but terrible when 
thwarted. 

They had turned back towards the palace from which 
they had wandered forth, Rochester thinking that, during 
his long absence, the King might have required his presence, 
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and the Countess knowing well that her ultimate objects 
could not he attained, unless her lover cultivated assiduously 
the favour of the hlonarch. She could not refrain from 
saying, however, “ Why do you not tell your dog,”—^for so 
she henceforth called Overhury,—“to go and fawn in 
your place 

Though there was something sarcastic in her tone, Ro¬ 
chester was not offended, for he was now completely the 
slave of her charms. Weak and unprincipled himself, the 
same personal beauty which at first raised him to dis¬ 
tinction, was all that he thought valuable in others. Tlie 
heart, the mind, virtue, even talent,—so often esteemed 
where goodness is neglected,—he cared little for, he thought 
little of, indeed; and in Frances Howard he certainly had 
found all that he sought for most in woman,—resplen¬ 
dent beauty, eager passions, and deep and vehement attach¬ 
ment to himself. 'L'hat loveliness and that love had, for the 
first time, kindled within him the eager fire of Avhich his 
own nature was susceptible. It seemed as if the insane 
passion with which she was possessed we . 3 in its nature in¬ 
fectious, and had seized upon him also. For her he was 
ready to dare anything,—to sacrifice anything, however 
sacred or how'ever good; and it but wanted occasion to call 
forth all the power of the evil spirit, which had slumbered 
for want of object. 

They had reached an alley leading back towards the pa¬ 
lace, when suddenly they perceived the figure of a man 
advancing towards them, with bis head bent down, and bis 
arras folded upon his chest. He was tall, stately, and com¬ 
manding in air, but seemed absorbed in a deep reverie; and 
Rochester paused, looking forward and saying, “ Who 
can that be?” 

“Do you not know?" asked the Countess, in a stern 
tone. 

“ No,” he replied j “ do you ? ” 

“Right well,” she answered ; “it is that very noble gen¬ 
tleman, the Earl of Essex-” 

Rochester’s left hand fell upon the hilt of his sword; but 
the Countess proceeded,—“ Do you think that, at any dis¬ 
tance, I should not know that form, the hateful shadow of 
which has haunted me, waking and sleeping, for so long a 
time?” 

“ Shall we avoid him?” said Rochester, who, though as 
ready as any one to draw the sword, was not, to do him 
but justice, inclined to wrangle in the presence of a 
woman,.^. 

“No," answered the Countess, calmly, “I have no wish 
to shun him. Methinks I will take off ray mask." 
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“No, no!” cried Rochester, “not so,—give liitu the 
opportunity of not seeming to know thee, if he will; ’ ami, 
with a deliberate step, they proceeded along the alh-y, up 
which the Earl of Essex advanced in the same thoughtful 
mood. 

IVlicn he was within a few steps of them he raised his 
head. His brow contracted, but that was the only ; :gn of 
emotion he displayed. With a firm, steady look, he gazed 
at Rochester from head to foot, and then turned his eyes 
upon the Countess, fixing them upon her masked face 
sternly and sadly. It was evident that he knew her; and, 
indeed, the beauty of her form, and the queenly grace of 
her step, were not to be mistaken. 

Not the slightest quivering of her hand, nor any clinging 
to the arm of Rochester, indicated agitation or alarm on 
her part. She trod, as she passed tn^e man whose happi¬ 
ness she had wrecked, with a foot as bold and unwavering 
as if her path were one of virtue and honour. It seemed 
as if she wished him to see and know, how completely she 
had cast off all sense of right and decency ; and perhaps it 
was indeed so, for her object was to drive him to have their 
incomplete marriage annulled, and set her free to wed the 
man for whom she had disgraced herself. 

“ I shall cut that man’s throat some day,” said Roches¬ 
ter, after they had passed; “ saw you the glance he gave 
me ? That cannot be long borne.” 

“ 1 beseech you do nothing of the kind,” replied tlie 
Countess, the few better points in whose character require 
to be displayed as well as the darker ones. “ ’Tis not that 
1 am afraid for you, Rochester; but you must not spill 
his blood. I hate, abhor, loathe him; but still I have 
brought upon him much misery, and I wish not to do 
mor*.' Did he stand in my way, did he still persist in 
his claims upon me, I know not what I might not do to 
free myself from him. An 3 ^hing, anj^thing, I believe. 
But such is not the case; thank God, he hates me as much 
as I hate him, and therefore I would injure him no fur¬ 
ther. Were he even to lash me with his tongue, instead of 
trying to look me down with his eygs, I could forgive him. 
Noyou must do nothing against him. But now we are 
coming near the palace, and I must leave you ; you can fol¬ 
low in a few minutes. I shall be with the Queen all 
ni^t.” 

From these last words, the reader will learn that the 
Countess still strove to conceal her conduct from the eyes 
of the court in general; but in this, as might be expected, 
she was unsuccessful. Fond of scandal and of gossip. 
King James showed no reprobation of the gross immora- 
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lity and vice that reigned in his court, and seemed, indeed, 
to tolerate it, for the sake of the amusement ■which it af¬ 
forded him to hear of all the intrigues that were going on 
around him. But the encouragement he gave to ever}' one 
of his confidential attendants, to pry into and report to him 
all the scerets of the ladies and gentlemen attached to the 
Queen and tef himself, ensured that nothing should bo con¬ 
cealed which the cunning and acuteness of low-minded and 
unscrupulous men cmdd discover. 

AVhen Kochester entered the palace and passed through 
the ante-chamber, -where some flve or six gentlemen were 
sitting, he found them all laughing at something which one 
of their companions, who was kneeling on the window 
seat and gazing out, reported to them from time to time.” 

“ You seem gay, gentlemen,” he said, walking onward, 
unconscious, perhaps, that he himself might have been the 
subject of their merriment. 

“ Yes, my Lord,” replied one of the jokers, “ we are 
just laughing at Bradshaw’s observations from the -window 
You would think he was the alderman’s wife, who has a 
comer-house in the market place of a country town, so 
cleverly does he settle the affairs of every one he secs go 
in and out of the palace.” 

The King’s favourite did not venture to ask any more 
questions; but, replying, “ I give him joy, both of his fine 
employment and your pleasant comparison,” he walked on, 
and passed through the opposite door. 

In a small cabinet to the right of the chamber beyond, 
he- found Sir Thomas Overbury, who looked not particu¬ 
larly well satisfied; and llochester felt an inclination to 
avoid any long discussion mth him. 

“ Has the King asked for me ?” he inquired. 

“ Oh, no,” replied Overbury; “ he has been well enough 
entertained during your absence.” 

“ What with ?” demanded Kochester. 

“ Gossip,” answered Overbury, “gossip, as usual.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Rochester, “ I -will go and knock 
at the old lady’s'door.” 

“ No, no,” cried the knight, “ Lord Northampton is 
with him now, having driven away Maxwell, who has been 
entertaining him with tliis affair between you and Lady 
Essex. I wish to Heaven, my Lord-” 

“ Hush,” cried Rochester, laughing, and taking him by 
the collar, “ not a word, or I will strangle yon. She is 
the most charming creature in the whole world; beauty, 
wit, grace, everything—I can no more give her up than I 
can fly.” 
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“ I do not ask you to give her up, my Lord, ” replied Sir 
Thomas Overbury, whose morality was not very nice. “ I 
only wish you to be more careful. For a light love affair 
like this, you will never think of marring your whole for¬ 
tunes ; and if you do not mend the rashness of your pas¬ 
sion, you will do so. Surely there was no need boldly to 
walk out with her in the chase, when you have so many 
other opportunities of being together." 

“Oh, she longed for a walk with me, she said,” re¬ 
plied Kochester, “and how .could I refuse her? Besides, 
nobody could see us. You knew where I was gone; but 
we went out and came back separate, so that none of the 
rest of the court could-” 

“ Could do anything,” interrupted Overbury, “ but sit in 
the ante-room, and make epigrams upon you by the hour. 
The last thing 1 heard Bradshaw say was fbohsli enough; 
but it will show you the talk: 

‘ Wo soon shall see the Pane ilrivcn homo, 

And Siv.Ton knights in Wessex. 

Essex to Middlesex is con;c, 

And Rochester joins Essex.’” 

“ His bad lines,” replied Rochester, angrily, “ shall cost 
him his place, or his ears.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way,” cried Overbury, “ that one rash act 
brings on another. You must needs parade yourself in 
public with this lady, and then you make an enemy of a 
man who has many powerful friends. But hark !—There 
goes Lord Northampton from the King’s closet. You had 
better go now, and laugh off this affair.” 

“ I will, I will,” replied Rochester, and gladly left Sir 
Thomas Overbury, whose friendly counsels, to say the 
truth, were no longer so palatable to him as once they had 
been. 

Those who direct us with skill towards the gratification of 
our passions or our wishes are loved for their complaisance, 
and admired for their ability, by the weak and unprincipled, 
by the ordinary and the selfish—and, too often, by the Avise 
and the great; for that twofold exertion of reason is cx- 
raordinary indeed, Avhich, when misled by inclination, en¬ 
ables us to appreciate the wisdom which secs that Ave are 
wrong, and to be grateful for the love that would guide us 
back to right. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

It was a bright and beautiful day upon the whole j 
though, from time to time, over the deep blue sky, and 
througli the Sunshiny air, came some large pelting drops of 
rain, though nothing worthy of the name of a cloud was 
seen, and the shower lasted but a minute, fleeting away 
with a rainbow on its wings, like some gay child tossing up 
a many-coloured scarf into the wind. There was a bright 
party, too, upon the banks of the Thames, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, fit for the pencil of a Landseer. It consisted of 
a fine tall man, of noble presence, about fifty years of 
age, mounted on a stout black horse, with a broad hat 
and feathers on his head, and dressed in dark green, with 
a pair of tan-colourcd boots and red tops. Over his 
shoulder he wore a pouch of velvet, slung by a broad 
band of leather, embroidered with gold, and reaching to 
the hilt of his short sword. His hands were covered with 
large gloves of buckskin, the flaps of which extended nearly 
to his elbow; and over the first finger of the left were 
thrown some silken strings and little globular bells. He 
had, too, a whistle of silver, suspended round his neck 
by a green cord, with a tassel; and, as he sat there, with 
his grey moustache and flowing grey hair, his bright and 
merry brown eye, and easy seat upon his horse, one might 
judge him to be an experienced sportsman, welt satisfied 
with the success of the day. 

On his right hand was a lady—a few years younger than 
himself, perhaps, but not many—mounted upon a round, 
short-legged, but powerful galloway, not deficient in fire or 
breeding, but chosen apparently for its strength and courage. 
Its bright eye glanced, and its ear quivered, while, held in 
by the rein, it seemed eager to go on, and pawed the ground 
with its most delicate foot. The lady herself was dressed 
in a rich riding suit; and the hooded hawk, which she held 
upon one hand, and smoothed down from time to time with 
the other, sufficiently announced her occupation. The ex¬ 
pression of her countenance was high and dignified ; but, 
at the same time, there was a certain degree of quickness 
of temper in the glance of her eye, somewhat softened by 
a pleasant and good-humoured smile upon her lip. 

. On the other side of the gentleman we have mentioned 
appeared a younger lady, with her beautilul brown hair 
escaping in rich curls from a small black velvet cap, onia- 
mented with a single black feather, and her face glowing 
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TOth exercise. She was mounted on a light grey jennet, 
full of blood and spirit, but apparently well trained and 
good tempered, who, with head doAvn and extended neck, 
snufled at a low-legged spaniel dog, which, with open 
mouth and drooping tongue, lay looking in the face of its 
master. 

Near ♦his group of falconers was seen a Strong middle- 
aged man, kneeling down beside a dead heron, which lay 
upon the grassy bank, and fastening on a hood upon the 
head of a hawk, which he seemed to be caressing and scold¬ 
ing at the same time. 

“Ah, the haggard!” he cried, “ah, the haggard! thou 
art not half reclaimed, art thou ? My Lord, she will be a 
magnificent bird next spring. Did you see that point she 
made at the pitch ? and such a stoop!—^Thcre is not a bird 
in the mew could do better. I told you, sir, with her first 
feather.—Come, lady, come, no rustling.—IV'liere’s the 
other glove, boy ? ” he continued, addressing a young man, 
who, with two others, habited as falconers, stood near, with 
long poles in their hands. “ There’s another bird not far 
off, my Lord.” 

“Ay, but here comes a boat,” answered his master, 
“ and they will put him up.—I thought so ; there he goes 
—there he goes !—Slip Margery, my love!—Whoop! Sir 
Long Legs, whoop!—Off with her, off with her. Calm, 
good Margery, calm! She has him, now she has him.” 
And off flew the falcon from the lady’s hand; while the 
heron, apparently unwilling to tower, flapped its heavy 
wings along over the .water, rippling it for some way with 
its feet. 

“After her, after her!” cried the gentleman; “the 
brute will show us no sport. As I live she will let 
Margery strike her in the rvater. No, no, there she goes 
up !—^After her, after herand away he galloped, accom¬ 
panied by the lady on the galloway, and the three lads 
with their poles. 

The younger lady paused, however, and reined in her 
jennet, notwithstanding all its struggles to follow the rest. 
Her e}'es were fixed upon the boat, which, row’ed by two 
stout men with the full current of the stream, now’ rapidly 
approached the spot where she was. The next minute she 
slipped from the saddle, her eyes bright, and her tvhole 
face glowing; and with the bridle over her left arm, ap- 
proaclied the very brink of the water, holding out her 
hand, which in another instant was clasped in that of 
William Seymour. 

He sprang at once on shore ; and, while Arabella sti'ove 
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to conceal from the eyes of the boatmen the joy that was 
in her heart, there was quite enough in her countenance to 
sweep away all jealousy for ever from the heart of her 
lover, if ever he entertained it. 

“Is this accident or design?” asked Arabella, in a low 
tone.—“It is very pleasant, Seymour, whatever it is.— 
But where haw you been since ? ” 

“ Three da 3 's 1 was kept at Hampton Court,” answered 
Sej'inour; “then took my departure for Cambridge, eut 
across thence to Oxford, and then, knowing well that I 
should have a welcome from the Countess, came down the 
river with my two men in the boat.—Bun her into the first 
creek you can find,” he continued, turning to the boatmen, 
“ and come up to Lord -Shrewsbury’s house at Malvoisie. 
"Where can these men find a creek, falconer, in which the 
boat will be in safety ? ” 

“ iSIot a quarter of a mile down, sir,” replied a man, who 
was settling the falcon, which had previously struck a 
heron, upon a perch formed of four rollers of wood, in the 
shape of a square, which hung from the neck of a hoy, 
placed in the centre thereof, much like the pails of a Lon¬ 
don milkwoman :—“ they tvill find a creek, and a boat¬ 
house belonging to my Lord, too. There will be room 
enough for your boat beside the Earl’s barge. Then, if 
they follow the path, it will take them to the house.—But 
I must run after the hawk, my Lad^'; ’twere a shame if 
she struck the quarry, and I not there.—There they go 
over Lawson’s lea.” 

“ Go, go, Harry,” cried Arabella; “ and tell mj' uncle I 
am following.” 

The man and the boy hurried away; and after pausing 
to speak a word or two more, Seymour replaced Arabella 
in her saddle; and then, with his hand resting on the 
croup, Avalked slowly on beside her, gazing up into her 
face, and drinking in sweet draughts ot pure, and high, and 
holy alfection. It was a beautiful contrast to the dark 
scene of strong but evil passion, which it has been lately 
our unpleasing task to paint. 

“ I am sure they will receive you kindly,” said Arabella, 
after a short pause, in answer to something Seymour had 
said; “ but I doubt, William, indeed I doubt, that either 
will approve of your staying long.” 

“ Doubt not—doubt nothing, dearest Arabella,” replied 
Seymour. “ I saw the Countess in London before I went 
down to Hampton Court. She taxed me with my love; 
and I did not deny it; and she owned that such constancy, 
on your part and on mine, deserved its reward. I have had 
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a letter from her, too, since she heard of that scene before 
the council, which she pronounces scandalous and wicked, 
and says it is high time you should be freed from the 
thraldom in which you are kept, and your heart snftered 
to have its liberty. ’Tis by her invitation, indeed, that 1 
came.” 

“ But my uncle,” said Ai'abella, “ I fear my uncle ; I do 
not think he will countenance-” 

She paused, and William Seymour asked, “ What, my 
beloved?” 

“ What I believe you wish,” replied Arabella, with her 
cheek glowing, “ our marriage in secret.” 

“My wishes go further still, dear one,” replied William 
Seymour; “ I could not be content—^not half content, to 
see my Arabella only by stealth, with long and frequent 
intervals. I must be able to pass the whole livelong day 
with her, to sun myself in her smiles whenever I will, to 
hear the music of her voice continually, to watch her eyes, 
and trace every varying thought from day to day.” 

“ Oh, that can never be here,” answered Arabella, sadly. 

“No, not here,”.replied William Seymour, “but in 
another land, where this King’s power will not reach us. 
In any of the Spanish territories, in Flanders, in Italy, in 
Spain itself, we shall be quite secure; and where thou art, 
is my country, Arabella. That climate will be brightest 
where thy looks beam upon me—that scene the fairest 
where thou art by my side.” 

A bright drop rose in Arabella’s eye as he spoke, but 
she answered, almost sadly, “You know, William, that I 
desire nothing but jmu; and yet it seems to me hardly right 
that my love should banish you from the land of your 
birth. You have many friends, good men and noble, wise 
and honourable; and 1 should be proud to see the husband 
that I love surrounded and admired by those he himself 
esteems. I would enlarge all your sphere of enjoyment, 
Seymour, not diminish it. I would not have you for me, 
if I could help it, give up one friend—abandon one vir¬ 
tuous pleasure. Oh no, love is not a selfish passion. On 
the contrary, it is a self-denying one; for I feel that all I 
could desire to make me happy, would be the happiness of 
him I love.” 

“Dear» noble girl,” cried Seymour, bending down his 
head, and kissing the hand that rested on her bridle rein, 
“ I say so too; and therefore is it that I give not one 
thought to the abandonment of everything else, for the 
bright hope of making you happy in. some distant country. 
But still, my beloved, you need not think that we shall be 
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condemned to everlasting banishment. A few short years 
may pass, till the King sees that he cannot break our union; 
.and then he must perceive, that it is for his own interest, 
as well as his honour, that we should return, and enjoy 
our rights in our own land.” 

“I do not know,” answered Arabella, in a doubtful tone; 
“ ho is hard and resolute in his resentments. Do not you 
know how he treated the Palatine who urged him, with 
continual prayers and entreaties, to set free the unfortunate 
Lord Grey? All that the IGng replied W'as, ‘When I 
come to your dominions, son-in-law, I will ask for none of 
your prisoners.’ ” 

“ Well, then, we will set him at defiance,” replied Sey¬ 
mour ; “ we will fix our happiness in our mutual love ; we 
will form our high fortunes in contentment, and leave him 
to rule, with his sceptre of parchment, those whose fate 
hangs upon his smile. I would rather be the husband of 
Arabella Stuart, in any land in all the world, where I may 
boldly hold her to my heart, and call her mine, however 
poor be the pittance that I have to share with her, 
than live in riches in my native country, with the 
dread of an unjust monarch’s frown darkening each 
moment that I spent in her sweet company. But there 
stands my Lord of Shrewsbury ; his bird has brought the' 
heron down, I sec ; so he will he in good humour, and we 
must take the brightest moment we can find.” 

Thus saying, he advanced with Arabella to a little knoll, 
on which the group of falconers had re-assembled. The 
Earl had by this time dismounted from his horse, and was 
standing beside his wife, who was bending her head, as it 
talking to him rapidly, but in an under tone ; and the bright 
yellow sky behind them showed clearly the fine command¬ 
ing features of the Countess of Shrewsbury, full of ani¬ 
mation and eagerness. The Earl shrugged his shoulders, 
with a laugh; and then, advancing cordially towards 
William Seymour, he held out his hand, saying, 

“ Welcome, welcome, thou man of wanderings! You 
have missed a rare day’s sport by not coming three hours 
sooner, and well nigh spoiled our sport, too, by stirring 
this greycoated gentleman from the reeds with your boat. 
However, as Margery has avenged herself, and brought 
him down from the skies with a fall—as should be the case 
with all ambitious spirits when they soar too high—we will 
forgive you. Come, we will hack towards the house.” 

“ I did not see what you were about, till it was too late, 
my Lord,” replied William Seymour, grasping his hand. 
“Dear lady, how goes it with you?” he continued, ad- 
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Titnciiig to the Countess ; and adding, in a low tone, as lie 
bent down to kiss her glove, “thanks for your com¬ 
fortable letter.” 

“ You shall have more to thank me for than that,” re¬ 
plied Lady Shrewsbury. “ Well, my pretty cousin,” she 
continued, turning to Arabella, with a smile, “ we have 
struck our bird to-day, methinks.” 

“ Not I,” answered Arabella, innocently. “ I had no 
hawk to fly, and therefore have got ho quarry.” 

“ Ay, but you have,” answered the Countess; “ and the 
goodliest, it seems. Come, Shrewsbury, deliver me of these 
jesses. I will have no more birds upon my hand to-day.” 

“Take care, lady mine^ replied the Earl, approaching, 
“ that you do not get more upon your hands than you can 
manage.” 

The Countess took him by the mustachio, saying, “ Wilt 
thou bo silent?” 

“ See how she treats me! ” cried the Earl, laughing; 
“ and I have borne this for twenty long years. Let no 
man saj', that there is not meekness amongst husbands! 
Come, 1 will walk back. Bring my horse, boy. You are 
too fat to walk, good wife, and this poor thing is too 
delicate, so tve men will trudge a-foot, while the women 
keep the saddle. 'Twas not so in the Queen’s time, Sey¬ 
mour. With a woman on the throne, men ruled ; now the 
coif and the petticoat govern all.” 

The Countess and Arabella rode on, and Seymour and 
the Earl followed on foot, leaving the hawks to the care of 
the falconers. Lord Shrewsbury rvas gay and good- 
humoured, perfectly cordial in his manner towardshisyoung 
friend, and repeated, more than once, that ho was most 
happy to see him; but he touched not at all upon the 
subject nearest to Seymour’s thoughts, although the words 
he had let fall in speaking to the Countess, induced his 
companion to believe that he was not unaware of his love 
for Arabella. 

The house of Malvoisic, which has long since disappeared 
from the face of the earth, had been built in the last year 
of the reign of Henry VIII., and, consequently, might be 
considered in those days a modem erection. But our some¬ 
what weeping climate soon stamps the mark of age upon 
man’s works; and, in the space of sixty years, the red 
brick had become brown, and lichens had gathered here 
and there upon the walls. The immense quantity of beech 
trees, from which Buckinghamshire takes its name, and 
which there came close upto the house on three sides, might 
have conbibuted to this effect; hut, however that might 
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be, the house had already a very venerable appearance ; 
and the four terraces, one below the other, mth their low 
walls and ornamented coping, gave it likewise a magnifi¬ 
cent air, although it was not of very groat extent. 

Servants were waiting at the door to give admission to 
the lord of the mansion and his guest; and the Earl con¬ 
ducted his y«ung friend at once into the Countess’s 
drawing-room, which was furnished in a manner that any 
one may see described, if they choose to look into Lady 
Compton’s letter to her husband after his recovery. 

Lady Shrewsbury and Arabella, still in their riding dress, 
were standing talking together eagerly; and Arabella’s 
face was glowing, while her eyes were cast down, so that 
Seymour easily conceived what had been the nature of 
their conversation. 

“Now, then, close the door, Shrewsbury,” said the 
Countess, “ and let us hold a council together.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the Earl; “ sufler the poor youth 
to recover and refresh himself a little, before you attack 
him. Besides, I tell you fairly, I will have nothing to do 
with your plots and conspiracies, even if their object be 
but the robbery of a wren’s nest. You may do what you 
like, lady mine. I never was powerful in my life in marital 
rule ; and my sway has waxed slenderer every year.” 

“ Because you knew very well,” answered the Countess, 
laughing, “ that you had got somebody who could manage 
her own affairs, and yours, too, better than you could 
yourself; so, like a wise man as you are, you proved 
yourself a most obedient husband.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Earl, good-humouredly,' “ Ijwill 
have nothing to do with your councils; biu 1 do insist that 
it is better to let this poor yon»h eat his supper, and not 
hear his fate fasting. Sc come along to your chamber, 
Seymour, and wash your hands. 'When once my good 
housewife gets hold of you, you may give yourself up; 
you will have no power over your own actions afterwards, 
that I can tell you.” 

“ After supper be it, then,” answered the Countess. 
“ Come, Bella, we may as well put off these weeds^ too;” 
and thus saying, she led the way from the room. 

The Earl accompanied his young guest to his chamber, 
where he found all the goods and chattels which his men 
had brought up from the boat; and Lord Shrewsbury, 
closing the door, took his young friend’s hand kindly, 
saying, in a graver tone than he had hitherto used, “ Wil¬ 
liam, I wish you well, believe me, and no man would do 
more to serve you, or to see you happy. But let me advise 



you to think well what you are about. A man, it is true, 
may well risk much for the sweetest lady in all the land; 
but let not passion blind you, and induce you to take any 
step of great importance without due consideration, lie- 
collect that this dear girl’s fate is implicated as well as 
your own. Having said this, my boy, 1 shall add no more; 
but, whatever you do, be sure that I will ^tand by you 
when it is done, as the son of my old dear friend, and the 
grandson of one of the noblest gentlemen in Europe. 
Now, farewell for the present. 

William Seymour sat down and meditated. What the- 
Earl of Shrewsbury had said, had the effect which words 
of good, plain, common sense, mingled with frank and 
feeling kindness, is almost sure to have, on the hearts of 
all but the vicious and the hardened. It made him think 
deeply—intensely, of that which he was about to do. It 
did more—^it made him even doubt his own motives, and 
his own judgment; it made him try, by every test that the 
XKiwers of a strong mind could bring to bear upon the 
subject, the course he was about to pursue, and to.ask 
himself, for Arabella’s sake, whether his eyes were not 
blinded by passion; whether he was really seeking that 
which was most likely to conduce to her happiness; or 
whether he was risking her peace for his own gratification. 

Eagerly did he debate the question with himself; and 
he strove resolutely to act as an impartial judge between 
desire and self-denial; but love is the most eloquent of ad- 
jvocates; and it is not to be wondered at, that, with so 
>jgood a cause as that which he had to plead, he over- 
jpowered all the arguments on the opposite side. To a 
mind not very sensible to fear, or alive to danger, the risks 
land inconveniences seemed small—^the probabilities of 
(success great; and happiness, if their escape could be 
effected, certain. He recollected all that Arabella hefself 
had said ; the frank confession of her love, the deep devo¬ 
tion which she showed towards him, her readiness to 
abandon everything for him. He asked himself, if his 
whole happiness for life was staked upon his union with her, 
could he doubt that hers was equally dependent upon it 
also. And then he went on to think of what would be her 
fate, if, neglecting the opportunity—if, abandoning the 
chance of uniting themselves together for ever, she were 
left still in the same situation at the court of England, in 
which she had lived for the last two or three years. .The 
argument which that question called forth was conclusive. 
Could he, for any consideration, leave her to wither under 
the cold and icy tyranny of a monarch like James I.,—the 
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sport of all his caprices, the victim of whatever a harsh 
policy, or a weak complacence with the views of his vicious 
favourites, might require? He pictured her, day after day, 
suffering from unjust severity, or chilling neglect; he 
thought of her, forced to mingle in scenes of vicious excess 
with those whom her pure heart contemned and abhorred; 
he saw her urjjed, commanded, forced to give her hand to 
some base minion of an unprincipled king; living a short 
life of misery and gloom ; and dying with blighted hope 
and disappointed love. Could he suffer this ? Ought he 
to suffer it? For her sake, as well as his own, if there 
were but a bare chance of delivering her, could he stand 
coldly by, and abandon her to such a fate as this ? i 

Love, as may well be supposed, easily won the day, and 
proved to his conviction, that the only hope of happiness for 
himself, and her he loved, was in speedy flight; and, after a 
few moments given to the arrangement of Ins dress, he again 
sought Arabella and the Coimtess, determined to persevere. 

He found them both with the Earl; and, by oommon 
consent, nothing was said upon the subject, which occupied 
all thoughts, for about an hour and a half, over which 
space of time we will pass, as the conversation of persons, 
whose minds are filled with one engrossing theme, upon 
every-day topics in which they feel no interest, would be as 
tedious to the reader as to themselves. 

The supper was over; the windows were closed; the 
lights were lighted; and the party had once more assem¬ 
bled in the Countess’s drawing-room. The Earl, however, 
stood beside one of the tables, and, taking up a light, he 
said, “ I am going to the book room. When this plot is 
hatched, you can come and tell me, sweetheart; and then 
you shall play me an air on the virginals, or sing me a 
song to the lute.” 

“ Dear uncle,” said Arabella, laying her hand upon his 
arm, and looking up in his face, as if she wished him to 
stay. But Lord Shrewsbury merely bent down his head 
and kissed her cheek, saying, “ God protect thee, in all 
circumstances, my dear girl!” and, without waiting for fur¬ 
ther reply, quitted the room. 

Arabella leaned her^arm upon the table, and placed her 
hand over her eyes, while the Countess demanded, as soon 
as the door was closed, “ Well, Seymour, what are your 
plans? It is high time that all this should come to some 
conclusion; or you two, unable to restrain your love from 
appearing, and not having taken care to shelter it against 
storms, will get into misery, from which we shall not be 
able to rescue you.” 
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. “ I think so too, dear lady,”' replied Seymour; “ and I 
have come hither, certain of your kind support and assist¬ 
ance to arrange what is to be done." • 

“ You are both agreed, I suppose ?” said the Countess; 
“you love each other dearly, I knew.—Is it not so, 
Bella?” 

Arabella looked up with a smile, but made no answer, 
and the Countess proceeded. 

“ That.will do,” she said; “ and I do not see why j’our 
affection should be barred by the swine King we have now 
upon the throne. Seymour, 3 'ou have got some plan in 
your head, I am sure. Let us hear what it is.” 

“ That this dear girl should fly with me,” replied her 
lover; “that is the plain truth. Countess. I care not 
much to what country we go, provided it be one that will 
keep us free, for a time, from the persecution of the King, 
•0 long as his anger lasts." 

“I thought so,” said Lady Shrewsbury, “and I suppose 
that must be the event. But I cannot consent, Seymour, 
to let her go without being first j'our wife.” 

“ But how can that be accomplished, dear lady?” asked 
William Seymour. “You know, if we were to apply to 
any of the bishops, they would carry the tidings forthwith 
to the King; and if we have the banns published, the fact 
will be soon all over the court. We can be married the 
moment we arc across the Channel.” 

“ Ko, no,” answered the Countess, in her usual decided 
tone; “ she goes with you as your wife, or not at all. Do 
not suppose I think you would wrong her, Seymour; for I 
am sure jmw* would lose your own life first; but if dia¬ 
monds are valuable because they are rare—I am sure, so 
in these days is a good name; and she must not lose hers— 
no, not for love itself. Nor is the matter difficult, as I 
shall manage it. We have got a parson here who, though 
he looks upon us all as what he calls Papists, is my very 
humble and good servant; and would be a Catholic too, if 
it was not for fear of losing his living, God wot. Thanks 
be to heaven, he mumbles like an old woman chewing a 
crust; and I never yet could discover the person who, 
when he publishes what he calls the bands of matrimony, 
could find out who were the people • he was going to tie in 
them. Thus, then, I will have it. You shall stay here 
three nights, and speed away again on the third morning. 
You shdl show yourself at the court, and in other places; 
and after the third Sunday you shall come down hither, 
where, in this quiet little church, perched r.mongst the 
woods, without a house but the parson’s for a mile round,. 
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you may take each other for better for worse, without any 
one knowing aught about it. In the meantime, Seymour, 
you make all your preparations for departure. Have your 
ship ready, and your money prepared. My Lord ol Hert¬ 
ford will not love you the less for marrying secretly a lady 
of the Blood Royal; and he is never unwilling to open his 
purse, for any generous purpose. Shrewsbury and I will 
give you some help, such as it is, though the times are 
hard ones; and as, doubtless, the little that ow poor 
Arabella has will be lost for love of you, it must be made 
up by your love for her. Let there be no writing, in the 
meantime, till you come again; for we know well enough 
there are spies abroad.” 

Seymour kissed the Countess’s hand, with many thanks, 
acknowledging that her plan was the wisest and tiic best. 
“ But, dear lady,” he added, “ I almost tear that, if tliis 
takes place iu your house, it may draw upon you and 
my good Lord of Shrewsbury the indignation of the 
King.” 

“ Good faith,” answered the Countess, “hisMejc.sly had 
better not meddle wth me. ’Tis such poor timid things 
as this that he can intimidate and overawe. But, even if 
he should try, I have a hold upon him which will keep him 
silent, at least 1 think so. ’Tis not many months ago that 
he said to me, when the marriage proposed with the Duke 
ol Gueldres was refused, that Arabella might choose one 
of his own subjects if she liked; he consented to it 
freely.” 

Arabella started up, and gazed upon her aunt with 
doubt and surprise. “ Oh, why did you not tell me!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Because I did not think fit, poor bird,” replied the 
Countess; “and something more.—assured the King 
that you had no thought of marriage then—^that you were 
indisposed to give your hand to any but a man ol princely 
birth.—I knew right well,” she added, abruptly, “ that he 
was wishing to tie you to bis minion, Carr, and I was re¬ 
solved to shield you from such degradation. In wedding 
this youth here, you wed one of princely birth; for in his 
veins is flowing the blood of our Seventh Ilarry ; and 
though you, sweet maid, may be nearest akin to this pre¬ 
sent King, I am not sure that he is not nearest to the 
throne of ISngland. But so it is, Bella, the King did give 
this consent; and I see not why we-may not use it now as 
well as then.” 

“Oh, this is indeed :oyful!” exclaimed Arabella; “he 
camiot—^he dare not treat us ill after this.” 
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“ Trust liim not, trust him not,” replied the Cmintcss; 
“his word is as unstable as a quicksand; and, if you think 
to rest upon it, you will be swallowed up alive. The course 
I have laid before you is the only one you can |>ursuc; 
though this consent that he has given may perhaps shame 
him into moderation, and enable you to return somer to 
your native laud. Now I shall leave you together, jiretty 
birds, in your cage, to talk over your plans; ami then 
you shall sing your uncle a song, if yon have any voice 
left. While you are here, Seymour, we must keep you 
somewhat close. Our woods, and parks, and fields, may 
give you space enough; but you must avoid the towns and 
adllages, lest our secret be carried to the court.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

One half the world does not know how the other half live/ 
is an old English proverb, and a true one; but there is 
something more to be said upon the subject than even 
that,—not one-millionth part of the world know what the 
rest are doing. Happy were it for them if.they did; for 
how many a base and criminal design would be frustrated; 
how many an anxious and careful thought would be avoided; 
how many a wise and prudent scheme would find success; 
how many a good man, struggling with poverty, would 
meet relief-and honour; how many a great man, crushed 
under the cold obstruction of circumstances, would be 
taken by the hand, and led up to the high places of the 
world, if the actions of all were open to the eyes of all! 

The days passed sweetly with Arabella Stuart and Wil¬ 
liam Seymour, for the time during which the Countess of 
Shrewsbury permitted him to stay. They laid out their 
plans; they made their arrangements; they talked over the 
future; and imagination, that pleasant painter, represented 
the coming days in all the glittering colours of hope and 
light. Even when he had left Malvoisie, and was deprived 
of the society of her he loved, still the sweet recollection 
and the bright expectation gladdened the present, and 
cheered him while he made all the preparations which 
were necessary for the execution of his scheme. But, in 
the meantime, the views and designs of others, with little 
if any reference to himself, were proceeding on a course 
calculated to frustrate all his hopes for a time, if not for 
ever; and while he, in total ignorance that such thingri 
were taking place, was rejoicing at the near approach of 
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liappincss, a hand was stretched out to snatch it from him, 
just as the cup was being raised to his lip. Oh 1 could he 
hut have seen the events that were occurring at the court 
of England; could he have heard the words that were 
spoken, and divined the jdans that were formed, he might 
liave found matter for anxiety and apprehension, it is true, 
but love would certainly have found some stratagem to 
frustrate those purposes, which now marched calmly on to 
their accomplishment. 

We have said that the designs and views of which we 
have spoken had little direct reference to Seymour, and to 
the schemes for his escape with Arabella. The eyes of the 
King and his courtiers had been completely blinded by the 
precautions he had taken; his visit to Malvoisie had not 
been even whispered amongst the scandal-mongers of the 
court; and altliough the preparations which he had been 
making after his return to London were not altogether un¬ 
noticed, the tongue of calumny had assigned to them a 
very different motive from the real one, and most uninten¬ 
tionally favoured his purposes, by screening the truth \mder 
a falsehood. The suspicion which had been so strongly 
entertained of the attachment existing between Arabella 
and himself had almost altogether died away; and rumour 
had falsely attributed to him some tender connection in the 
native land of intrigue—Vitaly, which was supposed to be 
once more leading him away from the shores of his own 
country. 

In the meantime, the King’s favourite, Kochester, was 
pursuing, with all the vehemence of strong and overpower¬ 
ing passion, the guilty course which he had entered upon 
with the beautiful fiend who had got him in her toils. His 
criminal intimacy with Lady Essex was no longer whispered 
with a smile, or pointed at in an epigram. It was the open 
talk of the] whole court, the subject of grave and pain¬ 
ful reprehension to the few good and wise who were ad¬ 
mitted to the royal circle, and of laughter and merriment 
to the gay, the unthinking, and vicious multitude which 
thronged the palaces of James I. 

To one of those, how'ever, who could not be classed 
amongst the most strict in their notions of morality, his 
open and daring violation of even common decency was a 
subject of bitter and anxious thought. Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury could not shut out the conviction, that this disgraceful 
connection might prove a serious obstacle in the way of his 
favourite project, of allying his patron to the Blood Koyal 
of England by a marriage with Arabella Stuart; and_ every 
jest he heard upon the subject came painfully to his ear. 
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Sometimes he thanked heaven that Arabella was absent, and 
hoped that Kochestgr’s passion would be as short-lived as 
it was fierce; but when he saw that, on the contrary, it 
became every day more and more ardent and outrageous, 
he asked himself if it might not be better to hurry on the 
inarria'-e with Arabella without any further delay; and by 
engaging the King to exercise his full autlwrity, to carry 
it through as rapidly as possible, in order to bind her for 
ever to Rochester, before she had such good cause to 
allege for refusing him her hand. 

Doubts and perplexities, indeed, surrounded him; for 
although Carr still talked to him on the subject of his mar¬ 
riage, and, in order to blind his friends to the designs which 
he knew Overbury would oppose, affected to look upon his 
union with Arabella, whether he loved her or not, as a 
thing absolutely necessary to his security and advance¬ 
ment, yet he snowed himself occasionally cold and cap¬ 
tions, reserved and insincere, towards one who, for a long 
period, had possessed his fiillest confidence, and guided 
him at will. 

Maiij’’ a deep and anxious fit of thought did all these con¬ 
siderations cause SirThonias Overbury; and he resolved, 
after a long deliberation, to try whether, by art, he couli 
not establish a new hold upon the favourite, more firm ancl 
tenacious than that of mere gratitude. 

“ I must have some power over him,” he said; “ I must 
have something in my hands to give, in order that I may 
demand that in return which, might be otherwise denied, 
notwithstanding all the services I have rendered him." 

Siich were his thoughts and feelings at the period when 
the court removed from Hampton; and we shall now pro¬ 
ceed to show the manner in which he endeavoured to 
effect his object, premising that for some months he had 
been labouring to bring the King’s mind to the particular 
tone he wanted. 

It was ill the King’s closet at the palace of Grcemvich. 
The Monarch was dressed in hunting costume; and, as the 
se.'; in'was rapidly approaching when he could no longer 
vei.ture to hunt the hart, he was somewhat eager and im¬ 
patient to set out upon his sport. 

Something, however, had gone wrong in the stables; his 
horse had not been brought to the door at which he was to 
moimt; and he had sent one after another, first a page, 
then a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and then Lord 
Rochester himself, to see what had become of the grooms 
and huntsmen, e^on whose heads he bestowed a torrent of 
condemnation, in very profiine and unkingly language. 
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To ordinary observers it would have appeared that a 
more unpropitious moment could not have been selected 
for pressing a suit or asking a favour; but Sir Thomas 
Overbury knew King James as well as any one who was 
about him, and was aware that requests, which he would 
have denied flatly and resolutely when he had time for 
consideration, might often be wrung from him by importu¬ 
nity, in a moiflcnt of impatience and haste. The moment, 
then, that ho saw Lord Rochester pass through the ante¬ 
chamber, he hurried to the King,—whom he Knew to be 
now alone,—tvith a small slip of paper in hand half co¬ 
vered with witing. 

“Well, sir, well, where are the horses?” cried James,, 
as soon as he saw him. “ Those heathen fellows will let 
the fresh of the morning go by; and the sun’s peeping out 
as hot as a kitchen fire, to drink up all the dew off the grass.’* 
“ I think they mistook the hour your Majestv named,” 
replied Overbury, “ and, instead of a quarter before, made 
ready for a quarter after nine.” 

“ Body o’ sin! did you ever hear the like of that!” 
cried James; “did they never go out to track a stag in 
the early morning? What have yon got there? But if 
that's a supplication, man, you may as well spare your 
pains.—^I’ll have nothing to do with it.—Take it away.” ’ 
“ It is not a supplication, may it please your Majesty,” 
replied Overbury, “ but a paper which your Majesty was 
pleased to say you would sign. You may remember the 
matter iu which I moved you, sire, regarding my Lord 
Rochester and my Lady Arabella.” 

“ I’ll not sign it, sir. I’ll not sign it,” cried the liing, 
“ I told you so before. She’s got a hankering, sir, after 
that fellow Seymour, and I’ll not sign it. If I was sure 
she would use it only to raan-y Carro, I don’t say but that 
I might. • But I will not have the other! “ Now look ye, 
young gentleman,” he added, falling,* imperceptibly to 
iiimself, into a disquisitional tone, “ you are not without 
sense, and good parts, and judgment; and while we have 
a minute to spare, we will condescend to instruct you as to 
our motives; which with kings—^who arc bound to exercise 
their sagacity upon fine points, that altogether escape the 
attention of ordinary men—are very different from the 
common motives of the people, or even of councillors, and 
men accustomed to broad and general state affairs*” _ 

“I hear your Majesty with reverence and gratitude,” 
replied Sir Thomas Overbury, in the fulsome style then- 
used towards the Monarch, “ and will lay to heart every 
word that falls from your lips, as the most precious guide 
to wisdom.” ' 
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“AVell, air, that’s right,” rejoined James. “Now listen, 
then. Ordinary men will think—and, most like, you 
amongst them—^that it is a strange thing that I should let 
this lady wed Rochester, and refuse her to the lellow Sey¬ 
mour. The vulgar people will think that it is because 
Rochester is, what they call, with their profane tongues, 
the King’s favourite. I know their gabble right well. 
Others will think that it is because I judge 'ill of this lad 
Seymour, or well of Rochester, as the case may be; and 
in this they will be reverent, though not altogether wise. 
You yourself may think that you have had a finger in the 
pie, and brought the matter about by smooth words and 
representations; but these opinions are altogether wrong. 
As my Lord of Rochester is now a man of great estate, 
the match may be a suitable one. As his fortunes depend 
upon us, we shall always have the staff in our own hands : 
and it is not unexpedient that she should bo married to 
some one over whom we have the greatest authority, to 
prevent her from wedding another who might cause confu¬ 
sion. But these are all collateral or subsidiary considera¬ 
tions, and go no further than to affect her marriage with 
Lord Rochester. But there are reasons why we will not 
have her marry the fellow Seymour, which are these:— 
that he, failing his elder brother, who is but a puny lad, is 
the-immediate representative of that Lady Catherine Grey, 
descended from King Henry VII., by Mary, Queen Dow¬ 
ager of France; and the lady, as you well know, being of 
the Blood Royal of England, and next to the throne, after 
ourself and our children, has been the object, as you well 
know, of many dark conspiracies and treacherous design¬ 
ings, both amongst the subjects of our crown and foreign 
princes. Now were the two lines blended more by her 
marriage with this Seymour, there is no knowing what 
might come of it—wars, and rumours of wars, tumults, 
and contusion, sir.* If they two were to lay their heads 
together, and take up either with the Papists or the Puri¬ 
tans, they might blow up a flame in a minute that would 
be diflicult to put out again.” 

“I see your Majesty’s wisdom,” replied Overbury, with 
a low bow, and a well-assorted face ; “and it shows clearly 
that her marriage with Lord Rochester should be brought 
about as soon as possible. If you will sign this permission, 
sir, for her to marry any of your Majesty's subjects, it will 
doubtless greatly facilitate the affair.” 

“ AV'ell, then, put in his name,” said the King; “ w'hy 
should he no.t be the person expressed?” 

“ Because your Majesty is rvell aware,” answered Over¬ 
bury, “ the lady has always shown herself coy and cap- 
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tious,'never willing to give her hand where she supposed 
it was wished. At all events, sir, the paper could only be 
used according to your Majesty’s directions;—and as to 
Mr. Seymour,” he continued, “he is now paying not the 
slightest attention to the lady, since your Majesty so se¬ 
verely reprimanded him.” 

“ It was due and merciful severity,” answered the King, 
“ like that of^-” 

But we cannot venture to go on with the blasphemous 
parallel which he drew between himself and the Almighty, 
He ended, however, by asking, “Where is the lad now?” 

“ He is at the house of his father, the Lord Beauchamp, 
in London,” replied Overbury. “ He spent a week at Cam¬ 
bridge, sire, then came back direct, and has been in 
town ever since, preparing, they say, for another journey 
to Italy, where, it is rumoured, he has some love amongst 
the Italian ladies.” 

The King began to chuckle at what he called “ the fule 
boy going a thousand miles lor a woman;” and he laid his 
commands strongly on Overbury to find out all about it, 
and give him information. 

The knight promised diligent compliance, and then 
added, “If your Majesty is gracious enough to sign this 
paper, it will give my Lord of Jlochestcr the strongest pos¬ 
sible claim to the lady’s gratitude and regard; and it will 
not bo necessary to present it to her, but merely to inti¬ 
mate that it exists; so that all danger of a misuse of it 
will be avoided.” 

“ Foul fall thee, man!” exclaimed the King, hesitating, 
and taking him by the ear; “ what a pertinacious hound 
thou art! ” 

“ I know your Majesty is fond of a staunch dog,” an¬ 
swered Overbury; “ and you will never blame me for 
hunting upon the right track.” 

“Well, well,” cried the King, “I’ll not sign It, man.— 
That's to say, not just at present.” 

“Well then, sire,” replied Overbury, determined to 
make one more clTort, “ I had better tell my Lord of 
Rochester at once, not to keep him any longer in suspense. 
I hear his foot upon the stairs.” 

“No, no,” cried the King, hesitating; “let’s see, let's 
see. Give me the paper.” 

Overbury gave him the paper, repeating, “ I had better 
let him know your Majesty’s resolution at once.”_ 

Rochester’s step was now distinctly heard coming along 
the corridor, and James looked round with r sort of ner¬ 
vous glance, exclaiming,— 
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“Where’sthe pen? where’s the pen?" 

“There, your Majesty,” answered Orerbury, putting 
one into bis liand. 

James wrote his name rapidly at the bottom of the 
paper, and gave it to. Overbury, saying, “ Tiicro, there, 
let him have it. But do not stop him now; and hark ye, 
you need not say that we refused to do it.” , 

“ I shall tell him, sire,” replied Overbury, “ that no¬ 
thing but your Majesty’s great regard for him induced you 
to consent.” 

“ Well, well, that will do—^but do not stop him- now,” 
answered James, hastily; “and then exclaimed, as Ro¬ 
chester entered the closet, “The horses, man! the 
horses!” 

“ Are at the door, your Majesty,” replied the favourite; 
“ and the hounds and huntsmen gone to the north g,ate.” 

“ Foul fall the loons,” cried James; “ i’ll make them 
mind my words another time. Come away, Bobby, come 
away ! We liavc lost much time already and thus say¬ 
ing, he shuffled out of the closet, followed by Rochester ; 
■while Overbury paused, gazing with a look of tlioughtful 
satisfaction at the paper he held in his hand. 

“Ay,” now he cried, “the way to fortune is open before 
him, and the road to power open before me. And yet,” 
he added, thoughtfully, “ Rochester has become somewhat 
cold, even when I am serv'ing him the most zealously. 
Such is the usual course of the world. I wonder how far 
he -will push his ingratitude ? ” 

Thus is it ever with men blindfolded by their own selfish¬ 
ness. Overbury fancied that he was entitled to deep gra¬ 
titude from Rochester, because he schemed and lalxmred 
to serve him; but he forgot to ask himself, wliethcr all 
that he did was not with a view to the gratiflcatioii of his 
own ambition. 

The man who, purely for the sake of another, sacriftces 
his own peace, his own repose, his own purposes, may -well 
be entitled to thankfulness. Nay, he Avho at no sacridcc 
does a kindly act, may have merit likewise ; but the man 
who, in labouring for another, has his own interests, im¬ 
mediate or remote, still before his eyes, can claim but 
. little gratitude from him whom he may benefit in reaching 
his own subjects. 

Had an 3 'thing been wanting to show what were the prin¬ 
ciples upon wmch Sir Thomas Overbury acted, his next 
thoughts would have displayed them: “1 will guard against 
ingratitude,” he said ; “ I will keep this paper in my own 
hands. His fortune will be then in my power, and hers 
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too will be of my making.—^It mil be better to have her 
recalled to the court at once. There is no fear of this 
Seymour now. He thinks not of her. As lar as I can 
hear from Maxwell, he has neither been to see her since 
she went, nor even deigned to write.—^No, no; ’twas but a 
common visit of courtesy ; and these tale-bearers have 
magnified it into a matter of importance.—^It is not there I 
have my fear; but I doubt that daring, impassioned, 
unprincipled Countess of Essex. I must break through 
that folly, or Itochestcr is lost; and yet it must be done 
skilfully, for it is no light thing to bring down upon one’s 
head the anger of a fierce and ruthless woman. Still it 
must be done; and though Rochester be bound hand and 
foot in the chains of this Delilah, Ave will see,whether am¬ 
bition will not give him strength to break them. It was 
but an allegory, that tale of Samson. Pleasure was the 
fair Philistine ; ambition the strength-giving hair of the 
Nazarite, which might be cut off for a time, but grew again 
in the lap of satiety; and though they blinded him, he 
slew them all.—lie plucked ruin on his own head, it is 
true ; and such may be the case with this man.—Well, we 
shall see 1" 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was a fine clear morning in September, when, mounted 
on a poAverful horse, and quite alone, AVilliam Seymour 
began his journey towards Buckinghamshire. Seldom 
were more jojdiil feelings in the heart of any one ; he was 
going to unite for ever his fate to her he loved best on 
earth; nothing had occurred to interrupt his proceedings; 
the eyes of policy seemed blinded; the very prying spirit 
of courtly scandal had not penetrated his secret. All his 
preparations Averc made. The ring upon the finger, and 
the benediction of the Church, was all that was Avanted to 
render Arabella his own. On, on he sped then, with an 
eager spur, and Avith little apprehension of meeting any 
one who was likely to carry intelligence of his journey to 
the court, which had now removed to- Greenwich. 

Taking the shortest Avay as it then lay, he crossed the 
Thames by the Horseferrj',—which, at that time, existed 
about a mile beyond Sunbury,—recrossed it ag.ain some 
miles higher up, and then spurred on into Buckingham¬ 
shire through the deep beech woods, whose green leaves 
were beginning to show the bronzing hand of time. He 
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did not now approacli the house of Lord Shrewsbury 
from the side of the river, but passing by Burnham and 
Hedsor, took a circuit round towards the great gates of the 
park. 

He was still about a mile distant, and the day had not 
yet reached the tenth hour, when he observed a man on 
horseback, apparently looking out for something in one of 
the neighbouring woods, about a quarter of a mile in ad¬ 
vance. Taking it for one of the keepers watching the 
game, he rode on at the same quick pace; but the moment 
after, the person whom he had pei-ccivcd put his horse 
into a quick trot, and advanced towards him. 

The figure was familiar to his eye, and in a minute after, 
as they approached nearer to each other, Seymour recog¬ 
nised Sir Harry West. An undefined feeling of apprehen¬ 
sion seized upon him; though he had expected to find the 
old knight at Malvoisie ; for it had been agreed that he 
should be invited to act as father to the bride, as the Earl 
of Shrewsbury declined to take any part in the business. 
But then, what brought him out at that earlj hour, if 
nothing had gone wrong ? and the first question William 
Seymour asked, as they met, was, “Is anything the 
matter?” 

“Quick, quick,” cried Sir Hariy, laying his hand upon 
his young friend’s bridle rein. “Come with me as fast as 
possible down this lane. There is not an instant to lose 
and, turning Seymour’s horse, he led him a prisoner to the 
mouth of a narrow green cart-road through the wood. 
Then freeing his bridle, he spurred on at a gallop, beckon¬ 
ing to the young gentleman to follow. Seymour did so in 
some consternation; and on they went as if they were 
hunting the deer, till, at the first turning to the right, 
where the woods concealed them from the high road, Sir 
Harry quitted the patlv he was following, and somewhat 
slackened his pace. 

“Now, in heaven’s name, tell me what is the matter!” 
exclaimed William Seymour, much alarmed. 

“Why you have just escaped, by five minutes, the dis¬ 
covery of the whole,” said Sir Harry West. “Late last 
night arrived at Malvoisie Sir Thomas Overbury and 
Chaloner, with the King’s commands for the Lady Ara¬ 
bella to join the court at Greenwich. Not knowing when 
you would arrive, or by what road, we have been most 
anxious, as you may suppose; and they, as if they had 
some suspicion, and were determined to detect you, have 
arranged, that ns the .lady chose to go by water in the 
Earl’s barge, Chaloner should accompany her; while Over- 
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bury, who says his complexion is delicate, is to proceed 
with his men by the high road. The Countess has pro¬ 
mised to detain him as long as possible, in order that he 
might not meet you at the gates; and while your own two 
men have been sent, one upon the river, and the other by 
the lower road, to give you warning, I came out here to 
watch for yoij, expecting every moment to see Overbury at 
my heels.” 

“How often disappointment meets us at the gates of 
expectation! ” exclaimed Seymour. “ What is to be done 
now, Sir Harry ?—^Do you imagine they have discovered 
anything ? ” 

“ In truth I cannot say,” answered Sir Harry West; 
“ I hope and trust not, for no hint has been given, even ot 
a suspicion. But, at all events, the Countess will let us 
know when we see her, for she is determined to gain some 
intelligence from Overbury; and you may trust to her 
shrewd wit for arriving at the truth.” 

“But what is to be done now?” cried Seymour again, 
in a tone of despair. “What is to be done now ?” 

“ The first thing to be done,” replied Sir Harry West, 
“ is for you to come with me to the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
and there to lie concealed, till the Countess sends us 
word that these people are gone. As for the rest, Wil¬ 
liam, this is but a silly business. Methinks the world is 
losing its wits ; and that for this same idle passion of love, 
men are casting from them all those great considerations 
which arc, in fact, the first in life. Here is the Earl of 
Devonshire breaks down the noblest name that any man 
in his oivn day has created for himself, and all for what? 
—A harlot!” 

“ Oh, name her not,” exclaimed Seymour, in^gnanBy) 
“name her not in the same breath win Arabella. If that 
woman be not worth—as she is not—the lightest thought 
of an honourable man, she whom I love is surely, by her 
virtues as well %s graces, an object for which any man 
might sacrifice the highest fortunes of the world without a 
sigh. What is it that we seek on earth, but happiness. Sir 
Harry ? All other objects of ambition are but means to 
that great end; and it is but in estimating well that in 
which happiness consists, that men show the difference of 
their natures. Where V—ask you, my good friend—where 
could I find any object equal to that I should lose in her, 
if she be lost ?—to that which I shall gain in her, if she be 
gained ? What can one win by the unfruitful glory of 
the sword, but j.he malediction of thousands if we make it 
the object of ambition? The only just cause is our country’s 
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good; and noble love has always strengthened, rather than 
depressed, the powers and energies of those who fight in 
an honest quarrel. What are the poor contentions of the 
cabinet, or the small and mean ambitions of a court ? The 
weights under which all good things are pressed out of the 
felon spirit. But such love as I feel for her, and she for 
me, will not only give happiness to both, byt, founded in 
high and honourable passion, will strengthen and support 
us in every principle of right, and every worthy endea¬ 
vour.” 

“ ’Tis all very true, my young friend,” replied Sir 
Harry W'est, “and I never for a moment thought of com¬ 
paring this sweet lady Avith that bad tvoman, Kich. 
Nevertheless, Avith the impediments that have stared you 
in the face from the beginning, with the danger of bring¬ 
ing misery upon her as Avell as yourself, I cannot but say 
it' would have been wiser far to have refrained, to have 
nipped the growing passion in the bud, and never to have 
let it take such firm root that it could not be ])lucked up. 
It is a silly business, Seymour, I repeat; and God send it 
prove not sad as Avell as silly.—However, as it has gone 
thus far, it must needs noAv go on; and I must help it, I 
suppose ; for it is never fear for myself that urges me, 
when I strive to dissuade a friend from a dangerous course, 
which m.ay involve me Avith him. We can determine upon 
notliing yet, till Ave hear Avhat news tlie Countess has ob¬ 
tained.—On my life, I knoAV not Avell my Avay to this game- 
keeper’s house, but as we are out of sight of the road it 
does not so much matter.” 

They wandered near half a mile out of their Avay ; but 
at length, after considerable search, came to a keeper’s 
dwelling in the Avood, Avhere the first question of Sir Harry 
West was, Avliether miy message had been sent to him from 
the house. 

“ No, sir,” replied the keeper’s wife, who was bAisily pre¬ 
paring her husband’s dinner against his feturn. “ There 
has been nobody from the house at all. Shall I send up 
the little boy to see V " 

Sir Harry ansAvcrcd-iii the negative, and only begged 
leave to remain there for a Avhile Avith his friend, as he ex¬ 
pected a messenger speedily. 

Casting himself down on a chest in the AvindoAV, Sey¬ 
mour gave himself up to his melancholy thoughts, AA’hlle 
Sir Harry '\Vest stood in the door-Avay, Avatching against 
accident or surprise. We need not picture to the reader 
the state of mind of the disappointed lover as he sat there, 
with memory brooding over his broken hopes, and imagi- 
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nation darkening the future. One half hour passed by 
after another, and no one appeared, till at length the 
keeper himself came in, and instantly recognised the old 
knight and his young companion, both of whom he had 
previously seen. 

“'Which way did you come, Harding?" demanded Sir 
Harry. 

“ I came across the horse road from the water, sir,” re¬ 
plied the man, and shoidd have been here before; but I 
just stopped for" a minute, to give a clout on the head to 
one of those courtier fellows, who was teasing Lady Ara¬ 
bella’s gentlewoman.” 

“lla!” cried Sir Harry "West, with a look of immediate 
interest, “what gentlewoman was that?” 

“ She they call the Signora,” answered the man, “ and 
a nice young lady she is, though she do spealc English 
with a queer outlandish twang.” 

“AVherc was this?” exclaimed the old knight, with 
his eyes sparkling with unwonted fire. “By heaven! 
1 will crop his ears for him, if he be one of the best of 
them.” 

“ No need of that, sir,” answered the man, “he’s but a 
poor creature, and can’t do any one much harm. I saw 
him run after the young lady from the lower terrace, and 
thought not much about it; but taking across the covert, 
to see after the game as I went, I came upon him a quarter 
of a mile up there, teasing her sadl}'. So 1 told him to let 
her alone; upon which he called me a clown; and I gave 
him a touch—just a little touch—^with the flat of my hand 
upon the side* of his head, when down he went like a nine- 
pin. He got up again, however, and went oif towards the 
house; so after that I said good day, ma’am, and came 
away—I hate those courtiers.” 

“ So do I,” replied the knight; “ but this shows us, 
Seymour, that some of them are there still. So wo must 
even share your pottage tvith you, Harding, for neither 
Mr. Seymour nor I will go, wliile they are there.” 

“Eight welcome, sir, right welcome,” replied the 
keeper ; “ this being Thursdaj% we always make plenty, 
to last till the end of the week.” 

As he spoke, a hand was laid upon the latch, and the 
next instant Ida Msra entered. As soon as she saw the 
old knight, who advanced to meet her, she put her Imnd 
in his With a look of deep and grateful ailection, saying, 
“ I have been stopped and troubled, sir, or I would have 
been here half an hour ago.—^The Countess has sent me 
to tell you that they are not gone. They stay over the 
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noon meal. As soon as they are away, she will send to 
you.” 

As she spoke, she made a low inclination of the head to 
Scj'inour, but addressed herself to >Sir Harry AVest. 

“ AVlio was this that troubled you?” asked the old 
knight; “the keeper has been telling me about him. 
Who was he, Ida? Old as I am, I am young enough to 
slit a coxcomb’s ears.” 

“ Mind him not, mind him not, dear Sir Harry,’’ cried 
the girl, laughing. “At the court I am obliged, very 
often, to give rude answers to such idle things as that. All 
I cared lor was, that he followed me wherever I turned, 
and stopped me from coming hither.” 

“Then the Lady Arabella is not gone?” asked Sey¬ 
mour, somewhat impatient at this episode. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” replied Ida Mara, “ she went near two 
hours ago, leaving me to follow with one of the maids and 
■her apparel.” 

Seymour cast down his eyes, and clasped one hand tight 
upon the other; and the girl, turning to the keeper, 
thanked him in as courteous terms and graceful language 
as if she had been bred amongst the highest of the land. 
Then, looking to Sir Hai-ry, she said, “ 1 will go back now, 
sir, for fear they should track me here.” 

“ You must not go alone,” replied the old knight. “ You 
may meet >vith insult by the way, my dear. I will go with 
you, till you are near the house.” 

“ Let me go, sir,” cried the keeper; “ the jackanape 
will run fast enough if he sees me.” 

“ That he will,” replied Ida Mara; “ but you struck him 
too hard. I thought you had killed him.” 

“ I’ooh!” answered the man, “ I only gave him a touch. 
Those things ar’n’t so easily killed—they’ve got nine lives, 
like a cat. I'll be back again in a minute, good wife, so 
don’t wait for me.” 

In about an hour and a half after Ida Mara’s visit, a 
loud whoop was heard on the outside of the cottage, and 
-Harding started up to open the door, crying, “ That’s my 
Lord.” “ Come, Sir Harry, come,” exclaimed the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, entering. “ Come, Seymour, come, the land 
is clear of the enemy.—Bring their horses up, Harding.— 
How are you, AVjlliam, how are you?” and he shook 
his young friend’s hand cordially. “Nay, look not so 
sad,” he continued, as they walked along; “ all is not lost 
that is delayed. AYith such a politician behind your hand, 
as my god’d %vlfe, you have'nothing to fear. AVhatever 
Mary Cavendish makes up her mind to have dongi depend 
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upon h will be done. If she were to set her heart upon 
marrying me to the prettiest lady of all the court, I should 
expect that she would carry me to the altar within a week, 
and get an act of parliament for bigamy. It’s lucky enough 
that what she determines is generally right, otherwise the 
world would soon be in contusion.” 

“But what'has she discovered, my dear lord?” de 
manded Sir Harry WBst. 

“ Good faith, she must tell you all about it herself,” 
replied.the Earl. “I wish you could have been there to 
see how she twisted this politic boy. Overbury, round her 
finger; and without telling him anything but what was 
true, made him believe exactly what she liked. All I 
know is, that she is now his confidant, is aware of all his 
plans and purposes ; and that he looks to her for help to 
carry them into execution, when, good life, if she does not 
thwart them all, I am not Shrewsbury.—Come, cheer tliee 
up, William, cheer thee up, or my lady will call thee the 
melancholy man; she has had no name for poor Arabella 
since last night but Wheyface; and certainly the girl, 
what with fright at the thought of matrimony, and then 
tear of no matrimony, has lost half her roses. But as the 
Countess vows that you shall be married ere a fortnight 
pass, be you sure it will be so, if all the kings between this 
and Bagdad were to say you nay.” 

“That is some consolation at least,” replied Seymour, 
with the first smile that had lighted his countenance since 
his arrival: and in such conversation they proceeded till 
they came within sight of the house, when, seeing the 
Countess walking upon the terrace, the young gentleman 
hurried his pace, and joined her before the other two came 
up. 

“ We have had a narrow escape, Wilbam,” said Lady 
Shrewsbury, after the first salutation. “ If these coxcombs 
had but waited a few hours, we should have had'some un¬ 
welcome wedding guests." 

“A most unfortunate event, indeed,” replied Seymour, 
who could not master his disappointment. “Have you 
discovered how this accident befel?” 

“Nay, call it not unfortunate, foolish fellow,” replied 
the lady. “You young men, the moment they cannot 
have all their own way, look at nothing but the evil, though 
if be no bigger than a grain of seed, and forget to thank 
God for the good, thou^ there be a mountain of it. We 
have more need to rejoice at our, luck, than ai§ oift upon 
fortun, even if it were but tliat we have escaped de¬ 
tection, But there’s a great deal more than that; and it is 
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altogether the luckiest turn that matters could have taken, 
I wish to heaven you could have seen this upstart Overbury, 
this minion’s minion, with his wit and his wisdom, and how he 
helped to take himself in, both last night and this morning. 
’Twas a rare sight, I can assure you. Here’s my lord will 
tell you how 1 played the youth, as a skilful angler does 
I a mighty trout; and how he floundered and spent his 
strength, till he was fain to let mt land him on the bank, 
completely at my mercy. We spoke of all things, Arabella 
and you, and his own plans and purposes; and I explained 
to him in good set terms what I should expect for my niece, 
if ever she condescended to give her hand to Robert Carr. 
First, he must make her a duchess. There he was ready to 
meet me; he was sure the King would consent to that. Hid 
he not make Philip Herbert knight, baron, viscount, and 
earl, in one day ? and what could he refuse to Carr ? Then 
I declared that I must have three thousand pounds per 
annum settled on the lady. This staggered him a little, the 
treasury being empty; but he ended by saying, that my 
Lord of Rochester’s estates might well bear that; whereat 
I smiled upon him most graciously, fell into thought, and 
smiled again; after which he asked the meaning of my 
looks. I answered that he brought to my mind a' bold 
ambassador, who, once suing to a Idng for something on 
which his master had set his heart, made no scruple to pro¬ 
mise everything required as an equivalent. First, it was 
the hand of his sovereign’s daughter; then an enormous 
dowry ; then a province of the Wngdom ; and, when the 
other party asked in jest an island in the Indian Ocean, 
belonging to heaven knows whom, he replied, it too should 
be given—if it could be procured. Thereat he laughed, 
and said that he could assure me all he promised he could 
perform.” 

“What answered you to that, lady?” asked Seymour. 

“ I said—^now for the island in the ludian Ocean,” an¬ 
swered the Countess; “ there is one thing more, good Sir 
Thomas Overbury, before I suffer my niece to be moved in 
this suit: I must see her freed entirely from the shackles 
with which the King has been pleased to fetter her. I 
must have in my hand the King’s consent to her marrying 
a subject; otherwise she may be trifled with, her expecta¬ 
tions raised, her affections gained, and then a flat refusal 
come at length, and all her hopes be blighted.” 

“ But, dear lady,” exclaimed Seymour, “ methinks you 
were but showing him the road ^ travel to his object.” 

“ Hush, silly youth,” cried the'Countess. “ Do you re- 
eoUect the story of that Grecian wench, who threw golden 
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apples in the way of those with whom she ran a raccV 
What did she want but time? and so did I. But the 
scheme answered better than my hopes. lie replied, that 
I should have that too; to which I answered in a mocking 
tone, ‘ if it can be procured.’ lie hesitated a little, thought 
deeply, and then said, ‘ Madam, it has been procured.’ This 
startled me ; but I rejoined, ‘ For my own justification, sir, 
before 1 take one step, I must have it in my hand. Lord 
Rochester must send it to me.’ Then came a longer fit of 
hesitation still, at the end of which he answered, ‘Lord Ro¬ 
chester has not got it, madam; but I have.’ I felt so angry 
that I was afraid of myself, knowing right well that a look 
or a word might betray me; but I mastered it all, and ere 
he could see how frightened I was to find the matter had 
gone so far, I had got a look of sudden satisfaction on my 
face, Avhich would have cheated the Wicked One himself if 
he had been t here. ‘ Indeed,’ I cried; ‘ well, then, you have 
the game in your own hand; whenever you like to play that 
card, you may. But recollect, sir,’ I added, in a lower 
tone, so that my good husband might not hear, for he 
might have spoiled all—‘ but recollect, sir, if I do gh c my 
consent, and bring this thing about—I do not say 1 will, 

' remember—but if I do, I shall e.xpcct something lor nij' 
Lord of Shrewsbury.’ Could j’ou have seen his face, 
William—he thought he had the whole secret now, as 
clearly as if I had laid my heart in his hand. He fancied 
Mary Cavendish one of his own greedy' and e.xacting tribe, 
who would sell their soul’s salvation for a rose noble; and 
he answered that what I wished .would be easily accom¬ 
plished. ‘ The Earl’s rank and station,’ he said, ‘ would 
ensure .him anything he thought fit to ask; ’ and he added,^ 
if my playing that card, lady, be all that is required to 
win the game, here is the ace of trumps; ’ and thereupon, 
out of a silken book kept snugly in his pouch, he took a 
paper, and held it forth between his finger and thumb. 
Good faith, if I bad,known what it was, I would have 
■ clutched it in an instant; but I thought to see the name of 
Robert Carr staring me full in the face ; and I cast about 
in my own mind what I should say to parry that, without 
undeceiving him; so I answered, ‘We have not settled 
.yet what the Earl is to receive ; when you let me know 
what the King’s bounty may be pleased to confer, it will 
be time for me to take the paper ; ’ and I put it away with 
the back of my hand, as Csesar did the crown. My very 
unwillingness feceived him more ; 'had I longed for it, he 
would not have given it; but now he thrust it on me. 
‘ Take it, madam, take it,’ he said, ‘ and within a week you 
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shall hear ^vhat can be done. I am sure your Ladyship 
■will be moderate in your -views, recollecting what a claim 
the union of your niece with a gentleman standing so high 
in the King’s favour may establish for the future, even 
.though 3 mu do not obtain all that you can desire at 
once.’ I answered, proudly, that neitnar the house of . 
' Cavendish nor Talbot had ever shpwn themselves greedy 
or exacting. But that, of course, we should consult our 
ovm dignityand so I took the paper—thinking that by 
accident it might fall into the fire. 1 did not look at it till 
he was gone. Luckily I did not, for I think I should have 
screamed with joy." 

“ What did you find?” cried Seymour, “ what did you 
find?” 

“ His Majesty’s full and despotic consent,” exclaimed 
the Countess, “ to Arabella’s marriage with any subject 
she may choose in the realm. I clapped my hands till 
Shrewsbury thought me mad; and I nave it safe, good 
youth, I have it safe.” * 

The first expression on Seymour’s countenance was joy, 
but the second was doubt and apprehension. “ That is 
indeed something gained,” he said, “ yet I cannot but fear, 
that you have pledged yourself, dear Countess, to aid in 
bringing about Arabella's marriage with this upstart minion 
of the King.” 

“ And so I will,” cried Lady Shrewsbury; “ so I will, if 
she do not first give her hand to some one else. I know 
all you would say, so hold your tongue, for ’tis but foll)^ 
Granted that, with the encouragement he has received, 
this deputy love-maker may hurry on the affair; cannot 
I refuse whatever he offers ? Leave woman’s wit to frustrate 
man's policy. Believe me, jmu are no match for us in that.' 
’Tis only force we fear. Come hither, my good Lord,” she 
continued, raising hgr voice to the Earl, who stood talking 
with Sir Harry West upon the terrace below, “ come 
hither, and give us your counsel; and j’ou, good knight, 
come too.” 

The Earl monnted the steps -with a good-humoured, but 
determined look, replying, as he came up, “ I tell thee, 
housewife, I will have nought to do with it. Though you 
think you have gained a step, I see no great advantage; 
and all I say is, if the matter must go forward, the sooner 
it is done the better.” 

“ It must go forward pow, my Lord, I b^eve,” said Sir 

* It is iivovcd inconiroveitibly by Mr. Lodge, fi’oin papers, amoi.gf.t 
the Harlciaii manuscripts, tlmt such a pennishion Imtl hccu oht.iiiicd 
fioiii tlie King, and that ui>ou it the Lady Avahkila acted. 
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Harry West; “ I could have wished it had never been 
begun; but, as the lady’s heart is fully engaged, as Sey¬ 
mour is mad upon this theme, and as—if I understand you 
right—she must either marry him, or that pitiful creature 
Carr, there is no choice. On my life! I would rather wed 
her myself than she should give her hand to that poor 
minion.” 

“ Out, misanthropel” exclaimed the Countess; “we will, 
call him the woman-hater. He talks of wedding the 
sw'cetest lady in the land, as if it were giving himself over 
to purgatory.” 

“ 1 should have said,” replied Sir Harrvv'fit v?fere better 
for her to marry me than Carr; for alffimlBjjt hp to this 
present time, ho has demeaned himself somewhat mode¬ 
rately, yet I see the seeds of strong, bad passions in him. 
just shooting, .and also that weakness^f nature, which is, 
perhaps, more dangerous in a man plwcd at the height of 
power, than the worst qualities in ofi#.who has vigorous 
sense to guide or to restrain tlmm. Miserable indeed will 
the woman be who links her fa% with his.” 

“ Arabella shall neither marry you Aar him,” replied the 
Countess, laughing. “ Here stands the wwshiptul bride- 
. groom elect; and the thing for us now to consider is, what 
is next to be done ? It is now two of the clock ; thh good 
youth has riddeiffive-and-thirty miles ; he must have some 
.'rest, and some food; but yet I would give a great deal, that 
he could show himself in Hertford to-m'ght.” 

“ That is easily done,” replied William Seymour; “my 
f horse will carry me well. ’Tis not more than forty miles, 
I think. But what is the object?” 

“ Nay,” answered the Countess, “ you can pause at Hat¬ 
field, then write me a short letter to my Lord of Salisbury, 
requesting permission to attend the court. Send it oft the 
instant you arrive: so will your visit here this day be con¬ 
cealed ; and what I have said to Overbury will banish all 
fcar.^’' 

“ I rather faycy, fair dame,” said the Earl, “ your own 
plots and conspiracies make you think that the people sus¬ 
pect more than they do. When I was at the court on 
Thursday last, the rumour of that business before the 
Council had bloivn by. Nobody thought of it my more; 
or if they did, ’twas but to laugh at it. Cecil said that the 
King seemed as jealous of the Lady Arabella as an Italian 
of his mistress, fancying people in love with her who never 
thought of her.” 

“ Well, Wtll,” cried the Countess, impatientlj’, “ we can¬ 
not be too secure. The lad shall have some dinner, and 
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then set off. You must mount one of his servants, Shrews¬ 
bury; and if he follow my directions, ere four days be over 
Arabella shall be his. Come hither, come hither with me, 
William- You give orders about the horses, my Lord— 
that is no part of the plot, you know; ” and leaning upon 
Seymour’s arm, she walked with him into the hall, where 
preparations for a meal were already made. 

“ There, sit down and refresh yourself,” said Lady 
Shrewsbury, “ and listen to me while you eat and drink. 
You need not stay in the room, Jonah." 

The servant to whom she spoke withdrew, closing the door 
behind him, and the Countess then remained in thought 
for a moment, after which she exclaimed, “ All we shall 
want is a parson; the banns have been duly published; I 
will bring up a certificate to that effect, and meet you at 
Greenwich to-morrow, or the next day. You must find 
some good serviceable priest, who will not scruple to join 
your hand and Arabella’s in her own chamber or mine. 
Sir Harry West shall give her away; and you must pro¬ 
vide yourself with another witness whom you can tnist; 
for the dear girl’s fair name must not suffer.” 

“ Oh, Rodney, Rodney is the man,” replied Seymour; 
“ he is full of all excesses of love and honour ; and there 
is no chance of his betraying our secret, if it be not in s 
sonnet addressed to my fair grandmother;” 

The Countess laughed, and her young friend proceeded: 
“ He, too, I doubt not, can find me a clergyman, who will 
do all that is needful. Will you, dear lady, prepare Ara¬ 
bella? for it may so happen, that I have no opportunity of 
speaking to her alone.” 

“ All that shall be done,” answered the Countess; “ and 
I, too, will take care to fix upon some day when the court 
, shall have business on its hands; so that our proceed¬ 
ings be imwatched. However, you must both get out of 
the country as fast as possible. Are you prepared with 
means ? ” 

“ All is done,” answered Seymour. “ Lord Hertford 
gave me a thousand pounds to pay our first expenses; the 
ship is in the mouth of the river, only waiting for us to 
sail. Now, lady, I am ready',” he continued, rising. 

“ Nay', take another cup of wine,” said the Countess ; 
“ have the priest, with a friend, prepared at Greemvich, 
and IcaVe all the rest to me.” 

Seymour jiromised, with right good will, to fail in no¬ 
thing that depended on him ; and then, taking his leave of 
Lady Shrewsbury, he bade farewell to the Earl and Sir 
Harry West, mounted on his horse, and, followed by one 
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servant, rode away across the country. So far the scheme 
proved successful: he reached Hertford in time to des¬ 
patch a note to Lord Salisbury that night; and no one in 
the court suspected that he had been in Buckinghamshire 
for many a month. Even Arabella herself heard on the 
following morning that he had been seen during the pre¬ 
ceding evening at a great distance from the spot where she 
had fancied be must be, and concluded that he must 
have obtained intelligence of Overbury’s visit to Mal- 
voisie. 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

There was a grand pageant atr the court, on some one of 
those many occasions Avhich, in that day, afforded the ex¬ 
cuse for revelling and merriment, not of the most refined 
and intellectual kind. The morning had passed in tilting; 
there was a masque and dancing in the evening; and all 
the state rooms of the old palace at Greenwich had been 
thrown open, for the rccejjtion of guests invited from 
London and the neighbourhood, and for the multitude 
of noble persons who usually" thronged the royal re¬ 
sidence. 

There was music and dancing going on in the great hall; 
and beyond, through a vista of rooms and corridors, 
groups were seen moving about, glittering in all the splen¬ 
did costume of that day; while the faces of servants and 
attendants might be caught peeping in at doorways and 
open windows, or hurrying about, cither carrying refresh¬ 
ments to those who needed them, or to prepare tbr a grand 
banquet in the farthest hall of the suite, with which the 
pleasures of the night were to close. 

Arabella Stuart, who had been dancing, in order not to 
seem unlike the rest, now stood in the group near the 
Queen; and to say the truth, although William Seymour 
was not present, she looked gayer and more cheerful than 
she had done for several days. Nor was the brightness of 
her aspect assumed, as had been too frequently the case in 
her short life; but it had a cause in the conduct of others. 
It was not that any particular attention or^ kindness had 
been shown to her, but rather the reverse; for she ivas 
well inclined to be as little noticed as possible. The truth 
is, however, that a scene was taking place before her eyes, 
which, however much it might olTend the pure delicacy of 
her feelings, relieved her from a great apprehension. 

Twice since she had been at the palace. Sir Thomas 
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Overbury had found occasion to hint at Lord Rochester’s 
suit; and although she had been but once seen by that 
personage himself, she had dreaded, when she entered the 
hall, that she might be the object of painful attentions. 
He was now belore her, however, and seemed scarcely to 
know that she was in the room. His whole thoughts, his 
whole feelings, his looks, his conversation, were absorbed 
by the bright and bcautiM Countess of Essex; and never, 
pcrhapa, on any occasion was such a wild and shameless 
display of illicit love oflFered to the eyes of a multitude as 
was now afforded by those two unhappy people. 

The King looked on and laughed ; but the Queen, even 
light as she was, felt pained and indignant; and Sir 
Thomas Overbury from time to time grasped his sword 
belt with an involuntary moVement, nearly tearing it from 
his side. 

Ilis irritation was not particularly allayed by some words 
of the Countess of Shrewsbury, who, in passing near him, 
paused for a moment, and said, “ You see. Sir Thomas! 
What must the Lady Arabella think of this?” 

She w'aitcd for no answer, but walked on: and the 
young knight turned to oqe of the windows, which were 
open to admit the air, for the night was hot and sultry. 

Scarcely had the Countess quitted him, when a gentle¬ 
man of two or three and thirty years of age, tall, graceful, 
and dressed in splendid but somewhat fantastic habili¬ 
ments, of sky-blue silk and gold, approached her, and 
asked if she would dance a measure. 

“ I am an old woman, Sir George,” replied Lady Shrews- 
burj'', looking round to several persons who stood near, 
“ and though your taste may run in that way, I canpot 
favour you. Give me your arm, however; I will walk 
down the hall with you to get some breath, for hero I am 
stifled.” 

They w'alked on beyond the dancers; and, as soon as 
they, were somewhat clear of the numbers which thronged 
the hall, the Countess gave her companion an inquiring 
look. 

“ Now or never, beautiful lady,” said Sir George Rod¬ 
ney ; “ the priest and Seymour are in the little ante-cham¬ 
ber, between the Lady Arabella’s apartments and your 
own. Sir Harry AVest and the dark-eyed Italian girl arc 
watching them, lest, like two lions, they should devour 
each other.” 

“ But it is before the time,” replied Lady Shrewsbury, 
‘ and I determined that I would not tell her a word, till 
he last moment. I have not an instant to do so.” 
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“ Nay, it is the time to a minute," answered Sir George 
Eodney; “ they were long ere they began the dance^ 
Seize the opportunity, lady, seize the opportunity. The 
happy moment always has swallow’s wings. So catch it 
while you can.” 

“ I will ti'y and speak with her now,” said the Countess, 
“ and bring her away if possible; but we must have a little 
time. Come with me; I know you will be ready to play 
your part, whatever it may be ;” and moving slowlyiiack to 
the spot where Arabella stood, she placed herself next to 
her niece, while Sir George Rodney contrived to insinuate 
himself on the other side, between her and the Earl of 
Montgomery, who stood near. 

“ This gay gallant, Arabella,” said the Countess aloud, 
“ wishes me to make myself ridiculous by dancing with 
him. AVill you take compassion on him, fair niece ? ” 

“ It is too warm and close to be compassionate,” replied 
Arabella, with a smile ; “ I rvill wait a little. Sir George,, 
by your good leave.” 

At that moment. Lord Montgomery turned to answer 
some question of the Queen; and the' Countess, approach¬ 
ing her lips close to Arabella’s car, whispered a few words 
in a hurried manner. 

She had not calculated the degree of her niece’s firm¬ 
ness well. A sudden paleness spread itself over Arabella’s 
face; and after gasping a moment for breath, she sank 
down upon one of the low stools, while Lady Shrewsbury 
had just time to catch her drooping head upon her arm. 

An immediate bustle took place around the spot; but 
Sir George Rodney exclaimed, “ ’Tis nothing but a swoon 
from the heat! She will be better in an instant, your 
Majesty. I will carry her into the ante-chamber for air 
ami raising her, stool and all, he bore her through a door 
behind the throne, while the Countess supported her 
head. 

Several persons followed, but returned one by one, say¬ 
ing that the lady was somewhat better; and some of the 
light wits began to laugh, and say that it was more the 
warmth of Lord Rochester’s manner to the Countess of 
Essex, than the warmth of the room, that had affected the 
Lady Arabella. In a minute or two Lady Shrewsbury re¬ 
appeared, and in a low tone told the Queen that her niece 
hat^ somewhat recovered, but she feared would not be able 
to rejoin the royal party. 

“We will take her to her own room,” she said, “and, 
by your Msiiesty’s gracious permission, I will sit with her 
for half-an-hour.” 



She then rejoined Arabella, who was seated in the ante¬ 
chamber, with Sir George Rodney still beside her, together 
with a yonng lady belonging to the court. 

“ She will do Avcll now, Lady Lucy,” said the Countess; 
“ pray go back to the Queen. Rodney and I will take care 
of her. Repeat her some of your verses. Sir George, and 
make her laugh.—Nay, indeed, I will not have you sta 3 ^ 
sweet girl,” she continued, taking her young friend by the 
hand, apd leading her back to the door of the ball-room; 
“ I will bring you a good account of her in half-an-honr.— 
Now Arabella,” she added, in a low voice, when the door 
was closed, “be firm, my dear. Remember ibr what a 
stake we all play.” 

Arabella turned her eyes with a look of timid appre¬ 
hension from the face (rf her aunt to that of Sir George 
Rodney. 

" He knows all, my sweet niece,” said the Countess; 
“ he is to be one of the witnesses. Be resolute, my love, 
be resolute.” 

“ I will, I Avill, dear aunt,” repRed Arabella, faintly; 
“ but I was not prepared.” 

“ The less preparation the better,” answered the Coun¬ 
tess. “ Give her your arm, Sir George. Take mine on 
this side, Arabel.—Can you go ?” 

“One moment, one moment!” said Arabella, putting 
Jier hand before her eyes, Avhile her lips moved in 
silence for an instant, as if the heart uttered some prayer 
unheard. 

“Noav I am ready,” she added; and rising with their 
assistance, she suffered them to lead her slowly to her 
room. They entered by the door from the staircase; and 
she looked round anxiously, while the colour mounted into 
her cheek. Then seeing no one there but Ida Mara, Avho 
ran towards her and kissed her hand, she sank into a seat 
and bent down her fair head. 

“Now lock that door,” said the Countess, pointing to 
the one by Avhich they had just come in. 

Ida Mara hastened to obey; and Lady Shrewsbury con- 
tiiiued, for a minute or two, to Avhisper words of comfort 
and support. She then made a sign to Ida Mara, Avho 
therefore opened the other door at the further side of the 
chamber, and spoke for an instant to some persons behind. 
The moment after, there were steps heard in the room; 
but Arabella raised not her head, and remained with her 
cheek pale, and her eyes be*nt down upon the ground. 

“ 'Will you not speak to me, my beloved ?” asked Wil¬ 
liam Seymour, taking her hmid. 
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“She has been ill, Seymour — she fainted,” said the 
Countess of Shrewsbury. “ I told her of the matter too 
abruptly.” 

‘ Hut have you any doubt or hesitation?" inquired Wil¬ 
liam Seymour, still addressing Arabella; “if you have, 
speak, my beloved. I will never exact the fulfilment of a 
promise from which you may wish yourself released. 
Have you any doubt or hesitation?” 

“ Oh, no, no, William,” replied Arabella, with the colour 
mounting in her cheek: “ none, none, whatsoever. Agi¬ 
tated I must be—apprehensive I cannot help being, but 
doubt or hesitation, I have none. With the same free 
heart wherewith I promised you iqy hand, I will give it 
BOW; and it is all 1 have to give. I wish it were a jewel 
worth an Emperor’s crown, for your sake.” 

“ It is worth more to me,” answered Seymour, “ than 
the brightest crown that ever graced this earth. Come, 
Arabella, all is ready, dear one.” 

“ But tell me,” asked Arabella, anxiously, “ are we to 
fly to-night—I fear I have scarcely strength.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied William Seymour, “ ’tis but that the 
indissoluble bond may bind us to each other, Arabella. 
We must choose the moment for flight afterwards, when 
opportunity serves.” 

Arabella still paused in thought, but the Countess took 
her hand, saying, “ Come, dear girl, come! You must 
recollect that if I and Sir Gporge Kodney are much longer 
away from the court, it may be remarked.” 

The lady looked round; and seeing good Sir Harry West 
standing near, she held out her band to him, saying, 
“ Thank you. Sir Harry, this is very kind of you. You 
have indeed been a father to me often.” 

At that moment some one tried the door, w’hich had 
been locked, and then knocked for admission; and, at a 
sign from the Countess, the whole party of gentlemen re¬ 
tired into the ante-room, between that chamber and her 
own apartments, while Ida Mara went slowly to the door, 
and asked who was there. 

. “ It is I,” answered the voice of one of Anne of Den¬ 
mark’s ladies. 

“ Open the door, girl, open the door,” cried the Coun¬ 
tess aloud; and the moment after, a young and pretty 
woman entered, and, approaching Arabella, said, “ Her 
Majesty has sent me to ask how you fare, dear lady.” 

“ Present my humble duty to her,” replied Arabella, 
whose frame trembled with agitation and alarm, “ and 
pray fell her I am soraewdiat better. My aunt will stay 
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with me a little while, I hope; but I fear I shall not be 
able to come down again to-night.” 

“ She does not expect you," said the lady; “ but I may 
tell her Majesty you are really better, may I not?” 

“ Oh, yes! much, much,” answered Arabella; and with 
a kind nod and look, the girl hastened back to the gay 
scene, ii. which her young light heart found its pleasure,, 
the door was once more locked, and the test of the mar-. 
riage party recalled to the room. 

“ I will not keep you any longer,” said Arabella Stuart, 
rising, “ it might be dangerous to you, Seymour.—I am 
quite ready,” she added, raising her eyes to his face, while 
a warm blush covered her cheek. “This marriage is 
legal, sir, I suppose?” she continued, turning her eyes to 
the clergyman, who had come in with her lover and Sir 
Harry AVest. 

“Quite, madam,” he replied; “once celebrated, no 
power on earth can dissolve it, so long as the marriage- 
vow bo kept.” 

Aral)clla bowed her head; and the parties being ar¬ 
ranged in order, the ceremony proceeded, and concluded 
uninterrupted. Arabella answered firmly and confidently, 
and pledged herself for ever to AVilliam Seymour, with 
the fullest assurance of happiness, so far as it was in his 
power to bestow it. 

“Now, Rodney, away," cried the Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury; “go round by the passages below, and in by the 
other door. Say, if any one asks, that you left the lady 
much better; and that I will be down in a few minutes. 
Away! away! Sir George!" 

Sir George Rodney advanced a step, took Arabella’s 
hand, and bending gracefully, pressed his lips upon it, 
and then retired by the Countess of Shrewsbury’s apart¬ 
ments. 

He was followed in a moment or two by the clergyman 
and Sir Harry West; and in about half an hour. Lady 
Shrewsbury reappeared in the hall of the palace, and 
mingled with the gay crowd below. 

Many were the inquiries after the Lady Arabella, from 
those who could love and appreciate virtue and excellence, 
though they might tolerate vice and folly. But Lady 
Shrewsbury answered, with her usual self-possession, that 
her niece was better, indeed quite well, but that she feared 
to encounter the heat again; and the subject soon dropped 
and was forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

We must once more introduce the reader into that school 
for idle speculation, the ante-chamber of a palace, where 
four young men were sitting, amusing themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, and of each other. One of 
the principal personages was he whom we have denomi¬ 
nated Bradshaw; another was an esquire, called Graham, 
of about twenty years of age; another, a youth of the 
name of Blount, a distant relation of the celebrated Earl 
of Devonshire ; and the fourth was the young Sir Charles 
Ramsay. 

The day was wearing towards its close, and already the 
sky, which, during the whole afternoon, had been clear and 
bright, was becoming purple with the setting sun. The 
broad river, flowing on, glowed like a ruby, in the light of 
evening; and the white sails of the boats, as they flitted 
by, were tinged with the same rosy hue. 

“ Come, let us go out and have a sail upon the water,” 
said Ramsay, speaking to Blount; “here are Bradshaw 
and Graham, quite enough lor all the King’s purposes, and 
I hate being stived up here for so many hours together.” 

“ Wait till Overbury comes out,” said Bradshaw, “ and I 
will go with you. It is Graham’s turn to wait; and after 
six, the old gossip requires only one.” 

Princes little know how ill-chosen attendants speak of 
them, almost within car-shot. A king who suffers the li¬ 
centious in his ante-chamber, may be certain that their liber¬ 
tine tongues will make free with himself. 

“ How long Overbury stays!” said another; “if Rochester 
does not mind, he will supplant him in James’s favour.” 

“ He does not seem particularly high in Carr’s favour 
just now,” rejoined Graham; “ for he has been hunting him 
all the morning, and the noble lord favourite has avoided 
him vigorously and successfully.” 

“ I saw them dodging each other through the courts this 
morning,” said Blount, “like boys playing at hide andseek.” 

“Ah, Rochester was dodging somebody else,” answered 
Bradshaw; “for there was Lady Essq?, with a homely 
gown and servant’s farthingale on, a white satin mask, and 
a veil over her head, stole out 1^ the west gate, and through 
the water-port of the park. There was a barge waiting; 
and Rochester drew off from Overbury like a sly old fqx 
breaking cover quietly, and glided down under the wall to 
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the stairs, then into the barge with ray lady, and away. SIic 
thought I did not know her, but one of Essex’s bri,:^ht ej'os 
•is not to be mistaken, whether it shines through black velvet 
or white satin.” 

“I’ll bet you an angel to a pint of Burgundy,” said 
Blount, “ that Overbury wanted to scold Rochester ibr the 
business of last night; and, to say truth, it was somewhat 
gross, his going on so with Mistress Essex before the Lady 
.(Vrabella’s eyes.” 

“ I did not know that she was so far gone as to faint for 
him,” said Ramsay. “ By Apollo, I think I have a better 
leg than he has! ” 

“ The broken one was the best leg he ever had to stand 
upon,” answered Bradshaw. “ But are you of those who 
fancy that beautiful Bella fainted for him? I doubt it 
much, I doubt it much." ■ 

“ Oh, the thing was very evident,” cried Blount. 

“ It maybe so,” answered Bradshaw; “ but if ever I saw 
man, William Seymour was at the palace last night. He 
was wrapped up in a great cloak, with his hat flapped over 
his face, just coming up from the water-side when I walked 
down the arcade.” 

“ You are in the luck of discovering people in disguise,” 
said Ramsay; “ the King had better send you to the mouth 
of the Thames to inspect all the vessels that pass, for this 
poor devil. Legate.” 

“ Who is he ? what of him ?” asked Bradshaw. 

“What! have you not seen the proclamation,” cried 
Blount, “ commanding all the King’s subjects, and espe¬ 
cially his oflScers of customs and the ports, to examine 
strictly all outward-bound vessels, and ascertain that one 
Bartholomew Legate, accused of heresy, does not escape 
from the realm; and to bring him, and all other persons 
attempting unlawfully to fly the kingdom, before his Ma¬ 
jesty, or his court of the Star Chamber ?” 

“ No,” answered Bradshaw, “ I have seen nothing about 
it. But I hope they won’t catch him soon.” 

“Why?” demanded Graham; “are you a heretic too?” 

“ No,” replied Bradshaw; “ but still I hope they will not 
catch him soon; for this is too warm weather to enjoy a 
fire in Smithfield.—^Then there is a sort of embargo esta¬ 
blished?” 

“Not quite that,” rejoined Blount; “ a strict search, that 
is all. But here comes the favourite’s favourite! I hear 
the King’s door go. Let us treat him with all due re¬ 
spect.” 

The moment after. Sir Thomas Overbury passed through 
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the ante-chamber, witl; a slow step and a gloomy brow. 
The four gentlemen drew back, two on either side, and 
made him a low and formal bow as he went. Overbury 
knowing that they were mocking him, merely inclined his 
head and walked on; hut the instant he was gone, the four 
burst into a loud laugh, and began to comment upon his 
character without much mercy. 

In the meanwhile the knight proceeded through the ad¬ 
joining passage, little caring what they said or thought, 
occupied with far more unpleasant reflections. He de¬ 
scended a back staircase of the palace, took one or two 
turns up and down in the open air of the nearest court, and 
several times put his hand to his brow, as if it ached. 

“ If Arabella," he muttered to himself, “ bejbut as in¬ 
fatuated with him as the King, the matter may still go 
forward; but it will need infotuation indeed to keep up 
his favour with either of them. The man has gone mad, 
that is clear. I have often heard of the power of a bad 
woman, but never knew it went to such an extent. 
Heaven and earth, what a world this is !—I will go sail 
upon the Thames, and see whether the cool air will take 
the fire out of my brain; the sun is just down, and the 
moon will soon be up. I like the moonlight on the water; 
it puts me in mind of my father’s house. often wish I 
were a boy again, and in my quiet home. Not all the 
glitter of courtly life, nor the joy of successful ambition, 
is worth one hour of holiday boyhood’s pure, unalloyed 
happiness after all.” 

1 As he thus thought, he bent his steps towards the river, 
and at the little stairs below those of the palace called a 
boat, which soon bore him down the stream towards 
Woolwich. He felt refreshed and calmed, and went 
sailing slowly on for near an hour. At the end of that 
time, he told the boatmen to turn; and the wind being 
now against them, and the tide in their favour, they 
pulled down the sail and took to their oars. 

The moon had by this time risen, nearly at the full, and 
was pouring a flood of light over all things, tranquil and 
soft, like that which seems to-shine from another sphere 
upon a ^irit weaned from this earth’s affections. The 
objects of the world around were all distinct and clear to 
the eye, though without the warmth and brightness of the 
day; and as the boat approached the stairs, another shot 
past it, rowed by two stout watermen, with a gentleman 
sitting in the stern, wrapped in a large cloak, and having 
his hat flapped over his eyes. There was something in 
the figure, however, which caught the attention of Sir 
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Thomas Overbury, and he hade his rowers ply their oars. 
The bther gentleman reached the landing first, and had 
stepped on shore, when the knight’s boat glided up; 
and he himself, resolring tp see who the stranger was, 
sprang up the steps, exciaiining, “ My Lord, my Lord, I 
would fain speak with you.”, 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied a voice, in what he 
thought an assumed tone; and the other gentleman 
walked on at a rapid pace. 

Sir Thomas was about to follow as quickly; but one of 
the boatmen caught him by the sleeve, demanding his 
fare. The knight paid him immediately, and then walked 
forward as last as possible upon the only road that led to 
the palace; but some minutes were lost, and by this time 
the stranger had disappeared, apparently through the 
great gates, into tlie outer court. 

Overbury hurried on, and thought he caught a glimpse 
of the other’s cloak turning the corner, towards that part 
of the building which, for some reason, was called the 
Ladies’ lodging. In each floor of that mass of brick-work 
were several suites of apartments, occupied by different 
ladies of the court, and amongst others, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart. Below ran a low arcade, with a number ol dif¬ 
ferent doors, and staircases, and passages through the 
building, like those which are still to be seen at Hampton 
Court; and, as Overbury passed through the little arch¬ 
way leading from the outer court, he distinctly saw the 
figure of the stranger moving quickly along under the 
arcade. 

It E.eemed to pause at the entrance of the staircase, 
which led first to a suite of apartments occupied by Lady 
Walsingham, and then to those of Arabella Stuart and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, the latter of whom had 
accepted the royal invitation for a week, on the occasion of 
the festival of the preceding night. Overbury thought 
that the person he pursued entered that doorway, which, 
as was then customary, stood open. At all events, he did 
not see the figure proceed any further; and exclaiming, 
“Ha!” he advanced at once, entered the doorway, 
mounted the stairs, and knocked at the door of the Lady 
Arabella’s chamber. It was opened almost immediately 
by Ida Mara, with a light. 

“ Can I speak for a few moments with the Lady Ara¬ 
bella?” said the knight. 

“ This is her bedchamber, sir,” answered the pretty 
Italian, standing in the deep doorway, and only partially 
opening the door. “ No one comes in by this door. You 
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must go round by the jjassage to Lady Shrewsbury’s. 
The Lady Arabella is with the Countess.—That way, 
sir;” and she pointed with her |ian4 a P!>ssage 
before him. . . *■ * 

Without a moment’s delay, Sir Thomas eped.onward, 
and knocked at Lady Shrewsbury’s door, making the same 
inquiry. He was instantly admitted, and somewhat to his 
surprise,—^for a strong suspicion had taken possession-of 
his mind,—^he found Arabella calmly seated by the Coun¬ 
tess, at an embroidery Irame. Lady Shrewsbury rose with 
a cold and haughty air, s^ing, “ Sir Thomas, after several 
things that have passed, I can suffer no such conversation 
as.tliat which has lately taken place between you and me 
to be held in my niece’s presence. Arabella, my love, 
you had better retire to your own apartments.” 

The lady rose, and bowing slightly to the knight, with - 
out speaking, quitted the room. 

We must now return, however, to the door of her 
chamber, at the top of the staircase. Scarcely had Sir 
Thomas Overbury been admitted to Lady Shrewsbury, 
when down the dark and winding steps leading to the 
chambers above, came the person whom the knight had 
pursued from the bank of the river. He knocked thrice, 
separately, and distinctly, at the door, which was instantly 
opened, and without a word he went in. In another 
moment, Arabella was in the arms of her husband. She 
held up her finger to him, however, saying, “ Hush, 
love, hush! Speak low. Sir Thomas Overbury is with 
my aunt.” 

“ Oh ! he cannot hear, my beloved,” replied AVilliam 
Seymour ; “ there is the ante-room between us and him. 
Did he come in this moment ? for some one seemed to 
chase me from the water side, so that I concealed myself 
upon the stairs above. He knocked at the door too,—did 
he not, Ida?” ' 

The Italian answered in the affirmative, and then with¬ 
drew to another room; and, after a few of the tender 
words of love, Seymour went on to speak of their future 
prospects. 

“ I fear, dear one,” he said, “ that we must delay our 
prqjected flight. A proclamation was issued this morning, 
ordering strict search at all ports, for some less happy 
fugitive than ourselves; and, I understand, it is already 
rigorously in force. But turn not pale, my Arabella, there 
is no danger. Our marriage can be concealed easily for 
some weeks, till these impediments have been removed.” 

“ I shall never feel at ease,” replied Arabella, “ in these 

B 
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Stolen interviews. Every time you are with mo, Soy- 
monr, I shall expect to see you seized and dragged away— 
perhaps to a prison. At the first moment that it is pos¬ 
sible, let us go. I would rather do anything, bear any¬ 
thing, than live in constant apprehension.” 

“ And I would bear much," answered Seymour, “ to 
call my Arabella mine in open day, to be with her every 
hour, to be never separated from her. But still, my 
beloved, it is very, very seldom that fate allows man to 
know moments of unmixed happiness. Let us take that 
which fortune gives us, without clouding our little hour of 
sunshine with needless fears. If there be not one care, 
there is always another ; and surely the sweet moments 
that I can pass with you are enough, for me at least, to 
compensate for all the rest of the dull day. The stars 
look the brightest, dear one, when the sky is darkest 
round them; and so may our nights of happiness be all 
the more delightful for the heaviness of the time while we 
are parted.” 

With such words of tenderness and hope, William Sey¬ 
mour soothed her apprehensions: and as several more 
days passed without any new cause for fear, Arabella 
became accustomed to their secret meetings, and loolted 
for the hour of Seymour’s coming with all the joy of ex¬ 
pectant love; while he forgot the little incident of his 
meeting with Overhury, and gave himself up to a feeling 
of security. 

At length, one morning, when he was sitting alone in 
his father’s house in London, Sir Harry West was ushered 
in, with an expression of satisfaction in his countenance 
which spoke him the bearer of good tidings. 

“ You seem joyful. Sir Harry,” said Seymour ; “ and I 
am sure, by your bringing your gladness here, that it has 
some reference to me. What is it, my good and noble 
Wend?” 

“ I must not rejoice,” replied Sir Harry West, “ at the 
capture of an unfortunate wretch, whom the bigotry of an 
unfeeling monarch will certainly doom to the stake, I fear. 
But Legate is taken ; and this searching of the ships sus¬ 
pended. Now follow my advice, William; lose not a 
moment; but bear your fair lady to another land. Time, 
the discoverer of all things, will tear away the veil from 
your connection, make it as thick as you will. Sooner or 
later it must be avowed; put yourself beyond the reach of 
tyranny, and then proclaim it openly.” 

“I will not lose a day,” replied Seymour; “it will 
take to-morrow to get everything into a state of pre* 
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paratioa again, but surely the next day we can eftect our 
escape." 

“ In whatever I can assist you, I will most gladly,” said 
Sir Harry West. “ I have got a purse at my lodgings, 
my dear young friend, which I need not, and you do ; and 
if you will undertake to get everything ready in London, 
and prepare your fair lady, I will go down the river at 
once, and see that the ship be put in order, well furnished 
with men, and an ostensible cargo, and ready to sail when¬ 
ever you join her.” 

All such matters were easily arranged; and when Sey¬ 
mour entered the boat that night to go down the Thames to 
Greenwich, it was with the bright hope of carrying Ara¬ 
bella, during the succeeding night, to a place of security, 
where all apprehensions of separation would be at an end. 
He reached the landing-place, walked up to the palace, and 
knocked as usual at Arabella’s chamber, without anything 
causing him to suspect that he was watched, 

Ida Mara came to give him admission as usual with a 
light; but just at that moment somebody came down vehe¬ 
mently from above, and, as if by accident, ran against him 
dexterously—^for it was done on purpose—knocking his hat 
off, and exposing his face to the light. 

The man was a famous sword-player, who had come down 
from London to Greenwich, to amuse the Prince and the 
court; and catching Seymour by both arms as if to steady 
himself, and avoid falling headlong down the narrow stair¬ 
case, he begged him a thousand pardons, assuring him that 
he knew not any one was there. 

Seymour was upon his guard, however; and after saying 
in a calm tone that there was no need of apology, he turned, 
and with an air of indifference told Ida Mara to inform 
the Lady Arabella that Sir Harry-SFest would have the 
honour of waiting upon her the next day at noon. 

The girl understood his object in an instant, and saying, 
“ Very well, sir, I will tell her,” shut the door. Seymour 
then followed the sword-player down the stairs, and pro¬ 
ceeded to call at the lodging of one of the young lords of 
the court with whom he was acquainted; hut after having 
ascertained the spy had quitted that part of the building, he 
returned to the apartment of his wife, and was instantly 
admitted. 

In the meanwhile the sword-player hurried on; and 
passing through various passages and courts, directed his 
course straight to the lodgings of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
who was waiting impatiently for his arrival. 

R 2 
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“Now,” cried the knight; “now, have you discovered 
him ?” 

“ I have dis—covered him,” replied the sword-playor, 
who dabbled in the conceits ol the day; “ lor I knocked his 
hat oft, while a pretty waiting gentlewoman lioni within 
held a light.” 

“ And who was it, who was it?” demanded Overhury, 
with the rapid iteration of impatience. 

“ It was and is,” answered the sword-player, “ the second 
son of a noble Lord, the grandson of a noble Earl. Ilis 
family is Hertford; his name is William Seymour. ” 

“ That is enough, that is enough,” cried Overhury; “ you 
can swear that it was he ?” 

“ As surely as I can swear that I am myself,” said the 
sword-player. “ But mark ye, most worshipM knight, 
my evidence will do you little good, for the gentleman did 
but deliver a simple message, and came away; after which 
he went to my Lord Ancram’s.” 

“ A trick, a trick,” exclaimed Sir Thomas Overhury; 
“ stay—tell me. Was it before or after you knocked his 
hat off, that he gave this message ?” 

“ After, most worshipful,” replied his informant. 

“ A trick, a trick,” repeated Overhury. “ He was 
wrapped in a great cloak, was he not?—with a broad 
slouched hat over his face?” 

“ To a point,” answered the sword-player; “ exactly as 
you have described him to me.” 

“ He comes every night,” said Sir Thomas, thoughtfully; 
“ and has been appointed, I think, common courier between 
London and Greenwich.—I’ll to the King at once. ” 

“ Excuse me, fair knight,” rejoined the sword-player, as 
his companion was about to quit the room, “ but you did 
promise me ten pieces of gold, commonly called nobles; 
and my necessities are triumphant. ” 

“ There, there they lie, above the chimnej', ” answered 
the knight. “ Now Master Wingfield, void the room; 
for-I must to the King.” 

Tlie man reached the moijey from the mantcl-piece, 
and then, with a low bow, passed the door, through which 
Sir Thomas followed him, locking it behind him. He was 
^appointed in his purpose, however, for James was busy 
in the composition of some recondite treatise, and refused to 
admit him, appointing him, however, to come on the fol¬ 
lowing morning at nine o’clock. The knight shut himself 
up in his chamber for the rest of the evening; but- early 
the next day he busied himself in collecting further infor¬ 
mation, and then hurried with it to the Iting. 
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James, with whom Lord Rochester’s favourite and adviser 
stood very high at this time, condescended to inform him 
why he had not received him on the preceding occasion, 
and even did him the honour of reading to him all that part 
ot the treatise which he had composed the night beibre. 
Overhury bore it with the patience of a martyr, and praised 
and wondered so judiciously that he rose considerably in 
the King’s opinion. 

“ ¥ow, sir, what is it you want ?” asked James; “ if it be 
not a petition, or remonstrance—^an account, or a demand, 
we will hear you graciously.” , 

“ It is neither of these things, sire,” replied Overbuiy, 
“ it is only some information wfeh, having accidentally ob¬ 
tained, I feel myself bound, as your Majesty’s most dutiM 
subject, to communicate to you without delay, although it 
may give your Majesty pain. But as you condescended t& 
explain tome the wise and profound views which you en¬ 
tertain regarding the marriage of your fair cousin, 1 should 
hold it little short of treason to b%8ilentand he proceeded 
to relate to James all the facts he had discovered regard¬ 
ing Seymour’s nightly visits to Lady Arabella. 

The King swore three or four most horrible oaths. 
“ We’ll soon stop their love passages,” he cried, “ the un- 
dutiful rebel, the traitor; after the solemn admonition that 
we gave him, he is no better than Fawkes or Digby; nor is 
the lassie a whit less blameless. Call one of the secretaries, 
sir, call one of the secretaries ! The Privy Council must be-, 
summoned without loss of time.” 

“ It meets at noon, sire, by your Majesty’s own order,” 
replied Overbury. 

“Ay, truth, so it does,” answered the King. “In the 
meantime have warrants drawn up for apprehending this 
rebel boy and this headstrong lassie.—Lose not a minute, 
sir; for by chance they may flee. Away with you, away 
with you! Let the warrants be brought to ourself for 
signature.” 

Sir Thomas Overbury bowed humbly, and withdrew i and 
the King, rising from his seat, began to, perambulate his 
closet, uttering many a strange oath and exclamation, and 
walking with that shuffling gait which he always as¬ 
sumed when suffering under any great agitation. To see him, 
one would have supposed that the news he had just re¬ 
ceived referred, at least, to the loss of a province, or a 
rebellion in his kingdom, and not to the love of two per¬ 
sons, who sought nothing but domestic peace. 
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Sir Thomas Overbory proceeded from the presence of 
the King, to give those orders which ivere to make two 
happy hearts cold, two noble and amiable beings wretahed. 
Perhaps he felt some repugnance to the task, some slight 
touch of remorse at an act which he could not reconcile 
to his own conscience; for he had not been so seared and 
hardened in the fire of worldly pursuits, as to be callous to 
the reproach of the internal monitor. 

Ambition, however, is a Moloch, which requires the sa¬ 
crifice of the sweetest children of the heart; and he went on 
to seek Lord Rochester, thinking that he had swept a 
great obstacle from his path. How little did he know— 
how little does man ever Jearn to know—^that there is an 
element always wanting in our calculations, one that we sel¬ 
dom think of, and to which we never give weight enough 
—rthe will of God! That which overrules the wise, con¬ 
quers the mighty, frustrates the persevering, and leaves 
human schemes and purposes but as bubbles glittering in 
the sunshine, to break when they have had their hour. 

He found Lord Rochester sitting in a rich dressing- 
gown of brocade, with slippers on "his feet, and a small pur¬ 
ple cap upon his head, partaking of a rich and luxurious 
breakfast, at an hour which was then considered very late. 
Wine was before him; for the reader must remember that 
those were days when the use of tea or coffee was unknown, 
and the only difference between the refined man of plea¬ 
sure and the robust man of labour was, that the one seasoned 
his meal with wine or mead, the other with ale or beer. 

Of the potent contents of the flagon, the King’s favourite 
had partaken once or twice—not so deeply, indeed, as to 
have any effect upon his understanding, but largely enough 
to give him a certain feeling of decision and determination, 
which was in general wanting in his character. There 
were matters which he had long wished to communicate to 
Overhury; but in regard to which he had felt that sort of 
timidity that a lad, lately emancipated from school, expe¬ 
riences in the presence of his old preceptor ; and now feel¬ 
ing himself in the mood to open his mind to his friend, 
he received him with greater willingness and cordiality 
than he had di^la 3 ’ed towards hin for some weeks. 

“ Well, Sir Thomas,” he said, shaking his hand without 
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rising, “ have you had breakfast? Come, sit down and 
take some.” 

“ I broke my fast three hours ago,” replied Overbury; 
“ but I will sit down and talk to you, my good Lord, while 
you go on with your meal, for I have much to say to you.” 

“ And I, to you, '.rom,” rejoined the Peer ; “ I have 
hardly seen you lor this last week, and secrets accumulate, 
you know. First for your business, however; for yours is 
always more important than mineand he helped himself 
to another cup of rvine. 

“ Mine is very important indeed,” said Overbury; “ I 
wish to speak to you about the Lady Arabella.” 

“ And I to you, too,” interrupted Rochester; “ that was 
the very subject in my thoughts; and so perhaps I had 
better begin at onc^. As to that marriage, Tom, we must 
hear no more of it.” 

Overbury started, and his brow contracted. “ You are 
jesting, Rochester 1” he exclaimed. “ Not hear any more 
of it V—AVhy not ? ” 

“Faith, lam not jesting in the least," replied Lord 
Rochester; “ and as for the why not, I tell you in a few 
words. I. am going to marry another woman; and this 
confounded English law does not permit polygamy, you 
know. ” 

“ I have heard so,” replied Sir Thomas Overbur}’-, mas¬ 
tering his indignation for the time ; “but I am no groat law¬ 
yer. AFe certainly see a great deal of polygamy, at the 
court. May I ask who is the fair object whom you intend 
to make Viscounte.ss Rochester?” 

The tone of indifference which he assumed delivered his 
friend from the fear of opposition, and he replied at 
once, “ My fair Countess of Essex, good knight.” 

“ AAliat, another man’s wife!” exclaimed Overbury; 
“ why that is polygamy the wrong way. Nay, Rochester, 
now you are certainly jesting with me; but 1 am not to be 
taken in. ” 

“ I am as serious as the dead,” answered the favourite; 
“ and let me tell you, Overbury, she is not his wife, and 
very soon will be so no longer even in name. The mar¬ 
riage is about to be dissolved, and then her hand is mine. 
AVe have the consent and aid of Lord Northampton, the 
fullest approbation and assistance of Lady Suffolk, and her 
father’s acquiescence. I will answer for the King’s cordial 
co-operation. So that the matter is settled and secured.” 

“ Rochester! Rochester!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury, giving way at length to the feelings of his heart; 
‘‘ think, I beseech you; think what you are about! ’ 
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“ Oh, I have thought very well,” replied the Viscount; 
“ so there is no use ol saying a word about it, Toi;i.” 

“ Naj', but you must hear me,” said his Irieiid, “ and I 
do entreat j'ou, remember that I do but speak Irom alicctiou 
and devotion to yourself. I say again, think, llochester, 
what you are doing, llemember, this woman’s conduct is 
the common scandal of the court and the city Kccollect 

that she is but a-” and he used a word which I dare 

not write upon this page. “ Her imcle and her mother are 
but panders to her vices; and infamous must he become 
who dares to wed that woman, who has without excuse 
broken through every sacred tie, and made herself the im¬ 
pudent gazing-stock of Europe. I say, Rochester, think of 
the disgrace, think of the shame that will fall upon you, 
when men point to your wife and tell her history. Remem¬ 
ber how an act not half so gross stained and degraded one 
of the noblest men that lived within these seas—mean 
Charles Blount—^who raised himself by high and daring ac¬ 
tions against the enemy in the field to the Earldom of 
Devon^ire; the conqueror of Tyrone, the pacificator of 
Ireland—I say recollect the disgrace that fell upon him in 
consequence of a marriage with the aunt of this very wo¬ 
man’s husband, and do not forget that in his case there 
were excuses that do not exist in yours. That he was the 
lover of her youth, the man to whom her hand had been 
promised, before she was compelled against her will to 
bestow it on another; that she never from the first con¬ 
cealed her love towards him, or promised aught but cold 
obedience to the man who was forced upon her; and yet, 
from the hour that he so disgraced himself as to wed Rich’s 
divorced wife, he withered away, with shame, sorrow, and 
despair, and died in his prime, leaving a blighted name, 
which, but for that one act, would have lived for ever in 
renown. Oh, Rochester, consider all this; consider the 
daily, hourly misery of knowing that your wife is looked 
on as a harlot, when you might, were you so minded, place 
yourself upon the topmost pinnacle of fortune, rise to the 
highest rank that the state admits under royalty, and found 
a family which might go on, and bear your name with 
honour to posterity. ” 

“ I have considered all,” answered Rochester, coldly; 
“and I am qvrite determined. As to the marriage with the 
Lady Arabella, you are deceiving yourself. I heard last 
night a whisper that she is already married to William 
Seymour.” 

■ “Nonsense!” cried Overbury. “Your open love for 
this Dame of Essex m.ay have made her show gome favour 
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to another, but to pique you. But as to her marriage, that 
s some idle report ot the poor tools ol the ante-chamber. 
She is not married—she cannot he married.” 

“Pique me! exclaimed Rochester, with a laugh; “that 
were vain sport. Overbury ; I am cased in proof. However, 
to marry another man would be carrying the .joke some¬ 
what lar; and she is married, depend upon it. It . is no 
court gossip ; I had it Irom those who have sharp eyes, and 
sharper ears. She is married to William Seymour, as sure 
as my name is Rochester.” 

“ Well, choose some one else, then,” cried Sir Thomas; 
“ choose any one but this woman—choose anything but 
disgrace.” 

“ But I do not see the disgrace,” exclaimed Rochester, 
who had beard him throughout with a heated cheek and 
contracted brow; “ there is a great difierenoe between 
Lady Rich and Lady Frances Howard, whom tliey call 
Lady Essex. I tell you, though some ceremony was per- 
iormed in their childhood, she is not his wife; and the pre¬ 
tended marriage may be dissolved. Then, too, she has 
never loved any one but me; she has never pretended to 
love this man; she abhors, she detests him; she has always 
told him so. For me she is ready to sacrifice every¬ 
thing-” 

“She has sacrificed too much already,” answered Over¬ 
bury. But seeing by Rochester’s angry look that he had 
gone much further than was politic, and that nothing he 
could say would change his resolution, he added, after a 
moment’s pause, “ Well, Rochester, do me justice, and re¬ 
member that I have but spoken for your good, as I believe 
it to be. I may be mistaken; probably am; but .your 
happiness I wish sincerely.” 

“ No man’s happiness can be secured, but in his oivn 
way,” replied Rochester. 

“ True,” rejoined Overbury; “ but his fortunes may. 'To 
those, this sad passion is tlie greatest bar ; and you have 
yourself owned that, in seeking them, I have always coun¬ 
selled you aright. It shall be my task still, to do the best 
I can to promote them ; and if this be, as I imagine, a fasle 
step which you are about to take, nothing shall be wanting 
on my part to avert all evil consequences.” 

“I dare say not,” replied Rochester, drily ; “ and now to 
talk of some more pleasant subject. Wh^. docs the King 
propose for the day’s amusement ?” 

“ A Privy Council,” replied Overbury, forcing himself 
to speak in a tone of raillery, which was but too evidently 
assumed ; “ and after that to commit AVilliam Seymour to 
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the Tower. Perhaps he may burn a heretic in tiie after¬ 
noon by way of fireworks, and end by writing a disquisi¬ 
tion for the bishops upon the royal supremacy. You see 
the bill of fare is various.” 

“ Yes,” answered Rochester, “but none of the dishes 
much to my taste. But, good faitli, I must get on my 
new suit of amber silk, and visit his Majesty before the 
council. ” 

“ Then I will leave you, my good Lord,” replied Over¬ 
bury, “ and still beg you to believe that anything 1 have 
said this day has been spoken in duty, not in (q)positiou; 
and so I take my leave.” 

From the apartments of Rochester he hurried back to 
his own, and then, having closed the door, he gave hiiflsclf 
up to the feelings of anger and indignation which possessed 
him. He struck his hand upon his brow: he walked vehe¬ 
mently up and down the room; he cursed the folly of Ro¬ 
chester ; he upbrmded himself for taking any part in the 
rise of such-a man. 

“ And for this,” he cried, “ for this I have destroyed 
the peace, and broken through the happiness, of two good 
and noble people. To be laughed at, to be made a fool of, 
to have my best schemes thwarted—all for a base, licen¬ 
tious* woman! And this sweet lady on whom I have 
brought misery—can she be really married to William 
Seymour? It is not improbable; the very conduct of this 
man may have driven her on to give her hand clandestinely 
to another—and 1 have gone and destroyed them! Would 
to God I had not been so hasty!” and he sat down and 
meditated over the act with regret. 

But the past—^the irremediable past, the only one thing 
certain to man’s limited view, was set as a seal upon the 
deed, which pothing could tear off; and yet he—as many 
other men would have done in his circumstances—turned 
his thoughts to the retrieval of that which could not be 
retrieved. 

“ What can be done ? ” he thought. “ It may not yet be 
too late. If they are prepared to fly, as the King sus¬ 
pected, and as is probably the case, they may have time 
yet, if they have warning. I can delay the warrants. 
Then the Council will have to assemble; there will be a 
long and tiresome harangue of an hour—discussions, per¬ 
haps. The waUji is near—^the wnd fair. She shall have 
warning at leas™ and sitting down, he wrote, in a feigned 
hand, the following few words to Arabella Seymour. 

“ Lady, a friend gives you intimation that danger hangs' 
over your head. If you have the means to fly, and have 
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aught that fears discovery in this court, go at once. You 
may count upon one hour, but not more.” 

lie folded, sealed it, and hurried through the court to¬ 
wards the apartments of the lady. AVithin a few steps of 
the door, he met one of her inferior maids, not Ida Mara, 
apparently coming from her mistress’s room •, and recog¬ 
nising her at once, he said, “ Take this back to your Lady 
directly, my good girl. I had it from a gentleman this 
moment, who said that it was of urgent importance.” 

The girl took the billet, and saying that she would carry 
it to Arabella at once, returned towards her mistress’s 
chamber, while Overbury bent his steps to the council- 
room, where he had left a young clerk making out the 
warrants. 

“Well, are they done?” said the knight. 

“One is ready, sir,” replied the clerk, “and the other 
want? but a few words.” 

Overbury took up the paper which was completed, and 
read it slowly through. 

“ Good Heaven 1” he exclaimed. “ This will never do. 
Why, it is a warrant against the Lady Arabella as if she 
were a common felon. Recollect, sir, that she is the 
King’s cousin. It ought to have been a simple summons 
to appear before the council.” 

“You said two warrants, Sir Thomas,” replied the 
clerk. 

“ AVell, at all events,” exclaimed the knight, sharply, 
“ this will not doand he tore the paper, throwing the 
fragments under the table. “There, leave that, leave 
that! and make out a summons. The Lady Arabella’s case 
is the most important. Remember you give her her 
proper style, sir.” 

“ I am sure I do not know what that is,” piswered the 
clerk. 

“ If you look in that book, sir, you will find it,” rejoined 
the knight; “ it is not very difiicult to discover. You can 
finish the warrant gainst Mr. Seymour afterwards; I will 
return for the summons in half an hour;” and away he 
went to inform the King that there had been a mistake in 
drawing nut the papers, but that they would be ready 
shortly. 

He found James I. still in a high state of perturbation, 
which was increased by the tidings that th||^arrants were 
not yet ready. 

“The de’ils in the clerks!” he exclaimed. “Thela^y 
loons are getting daily more slow, though not more cir¬ 
cumspect. Why, the lassie may take wing, and be away 
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afore the warrants are ready. Go your ways and hasten 
him, Sir Thomas. You can write a good hand your- 
sell, and need not mind holding a pen at the King’s 
command.” 

“I shall do so, as in duty bound, sire,” replied Over¬ 
bury, “ and I can make out that against Mr. Seymour, 
while the clerk finishes the one against the Lady Ara¬ 
bella and he accordingly retired, mentally resolving 
that the assistance which he was about to lend should not 
greatly accelerate Uie drawing up of the papers. 

When he was gone, the King continued for a minute or 
two to move about in his cabinet, with the sort of irritable 
activity which has acquired the name of fidgetting. Chang¬ 
ing the place of this article and that, pulling the points of 
his hose, buttoning and unbuttoning his pourpoint, sitting 
down and then rising up, and displaying many signs and 
sjunptoms of that state of ennui in which impatience is 
blended with listlessness. 

At the end of that time, however, there was a gentle 
tap at the door of the cabinet, and, exclaiming pettishly,' 
“Come in, come in!” the King fixed his eyes upon the 
entrance, at which immediately appeared the stout, raw- 
boned person, and broad, but somewhat coarse face, of one 
of his Scotch attendants. 

“Ah, Maxwell!” cried James, “why, w'hcre ha’e you 
been, man ? I tliought all the world had forgotten their 
loyalty, and left their King, without respect and decency 
Here was liochester came in and whiffled me a jest, and 
out again, to put on a ruby he had forgotten. So Iw said ; 
but methinks it was to other purpose that he went; and no 
one has been here but Sir Thomas Overbury, who seems 
to be the only man that thinks his King’s service w'orth at¬ 
tending to.” 

The querulous tone in which James spoke, indicated a 
mood ready to receive evil impressions of any one; and as 
Maxwell was not particularly well inclined, any more than 
other courtiers, to make favourable reports of his rivals in 
the King’s power, he seized the opportunity to damage the 
reputation of one who was rising too high over the heads 
of the minor aspirants to escape jealousy. 

“ Oh, your Majesty has not a more faithful servant, I am 
sure, than Sir Tliomas Overbury,” he said; “ he is only a 
little dull in hdieving that others will rebel against your 
will, or thwarP^bur sagacious views. Your Majesty re¬ 
collects the business about Mr. Seymour and the Lady 
Arabella.” 

Hout tout! Maxwell,” cried the King, interrupting 
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him before he could go further; “ you’re a jealous beast. 
But you’ve missed your fire, my man. Your match has 
bwnt out, and will not light the powder. Why, Overbury 
has, this very morning, laid open to me all their doings; 
and is now drawing up the warrants tor their arrest.” 

“ The warrants will fake a long time drawing, then, 
your Majesty,” replied Maxwell. “ If I were a king, or 
you, sire, a poor Scotch gentleman like myself. I’d bet you 
a stoup of wine that there will be one mistake or another 
about drawing up the warrants, till a lull hour be lost; and 
then the messengers may whistle tor the lady or her 
lover.” 

“Ha, what’s that? — what’s that?” cried the King. 
“ Why, there has been one mistake already.—You’re either 
a warlock. Maxwell, or you know more about the afioir 
than you tell. Speak plain, man! speak plain! What 
have you seen ?—^^vhat have you heard ?” 

“ Why, if your Majesty really wishes to know,” replied 
Maxwell, “ and will condescend to promise not to tell my 
Lord of Rochester, I will relate all that has just hap¬ 
pened ; and you will soon see how laithlul a servant is this 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who must needs contradict what I 
told you, sire, of Mr. Seymour and the Lady Arabella 
meeting in the grounds at Theobalds.” 

“ Speak man, speak !” cried the King, “ I’ll keep coun¬ 
sel as close as a wilk. You have our commands, sir; so 
you will be harmless.” 

“ Well, then, sire, just now as I was walking along the 
cloister-” answered Maxwell. 

“ Call it the arcade,” said the King; “ cloister is a po¬ 
pish word.” 

“ AVell, sire, as I was walking along the arcade,” conti¬ 
nued Maxw'ell, “ I saw a maid belonging to the Lady 
Arabella, carrying a note in her hand. Nofv, I had just 
passed good Sir Thomas Overbury; and a fancy struck me 
I do not know why, that all was not right;—for all the 
court, you know, say he is playing double with your Ma¬ 
jesty. So I asked the girl to let me see the note; and, 
after much ado, I got her to consent.- Well, there, sire, I 
saw Sir Thomas’s own writing, somewhat twisted and 
turned to disguise it, but clear enough for all that; and, in 
the inside, was written a warning to the lady to fly from 
the court with all speed. He engaged sh^hould have an 
hour clean; and therefore it was 1 said^iere would, be 
mistakes enough, and delays enough, before the warrants 
are ready.” 

“ The false loon,” cried the King, “ the whelp of a 
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traitor!—But we’ll circiimTcnt him. Knn, !Max\.oli, run 
Put a .guard at the foot of each staircase that h'ads iior.'. 
her rooms and the Lady Shrewsbury’s.—Pegs! they niigl;* 
have put out the ‘ htiri/,' and left the ‘ ShretiK ’—Tell the 
guard to let no one pass out.—Run, man I run !—Speak 
not, but away!” 

Maxwell obe 5 'ed the King’s command, and hurried out 
of the cabinet; and James, casting himself into a chair, 
gave way to a fit of laughter, in the first place, at the 
thought of having circumvented Overbuy. lie soon 
returned, however, to the thought of the knight’s offences; 
and he rolled himself about, with much of that awkward 
mr of indignation which the accounts of African travellers 
ascribe to the angry hippopotamus. 

“The deceitful pagan!” he cried; “the treachefous 
dog! ril mmish him for forgetting his duty to God’s 
anointed.—^But softly, softly! He has too many secrets. 
We will deal gently with him.—^Those cunning Romans, 
when they were about to punish a great malefactor, took 
him up to a high place, before they hurled him headlong 
down, that he might break his neck by the fall; which is 
a wise and good example to modern kings, who mav make 
such men’s ambition the Tarpeian rock, from the highest 
point of which, they may get a fall when they least look 
for it." 


CHAPTER XXX. 


With a pale face, and trembling limbs, Arabella entered 
the apartments of the Countess of Shrewsbury, and, unable 
to speak, in her alarm she laid Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
note upon a small round table before her, and pointed to it 
with her finger. 

“What is the matter, child?" asked the Countess, 
taking it up. 

The moment she saw the contents, however, she became 
agitated. 

“ Good faith I” she cried, “ this is wise advice, Arabella, 
you had better take it. Who brought this note ?” 

“ One of my girls,” faltered Arabella. 

“ Well, well," said Lady Shrewsbury, “ a morning’s sail 
upon the Thames will do you no harm; and no one can 
say you have not a right to amuse yourself with a water- 
party for an hour or two. Quick, girl; do not tremble, 
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but get some few clothes together. Let your gentlcu-omaii 
go down to the stairs with tliera. You and 1 will lid low; 
and a barge in two or three hours will carry you to your 
husband’s ship.” 

“ But Seymour—Seymour! ” cried Arabella ; “ I fear 
more'lbr him than for myself.” 

“ Leave that to me!” answered the Countess. “ I will 
send off a messenger instantly to warn him—You get 
ready,—quick!” 

In a few minutes Lady Shrewsbury joined her niece in 
her own room. Ida Mara, with one small box in her hand, 
was already at the door when the Countess entered. 

“ Where are the two maids, Ida?” asked Lady Shrews¬ 
bury. 

“ In the waiting-room, madam,” replied Ida Mara. 

“And the door shut?” said the Countess. “Quick, 
then, go down; and we will follow you in two minutes.” 

Without reply, the girl quitted the chamber; and Lady 
Shrewsbu^, turning to her niece, kissed her cheek, whis¬ 
pering, “Take courage, take courage, Arabel. I trust all 
will go well. ’Tis but a little hurry.” 

The next instant, however, Ida Mara returned, with a 
pale cheek, and the tears in her eyes. 

“ There is a guard at the foot of the stairs,” she said, 
“ who would not let me pass. He has orders, he told me, 
to stop every one, and turn them back.” 

Arabella sank into a scat, and covered her eyes with her 
hands, while the Countess gazed down steadfastly upon the 
ground, in deep thought. At length she exclaimed,— 

“ Call the girl hither, Ida, who came in a few minutes 
ago.” 

The fair Italian obeyed at once, and in a moment or two 
a pretty-looking maid, somevdiat vain and coquettish in 
her dress and appearance, presented herself before the 
Countess. 

“ Now, answer me truly, girl,” .said Lady Shrewsburj'. 
“ To whom did you show me note that was given to you a 
few minutes ago for your mistress?” 

The girl’s cheek turned crimson, and she was silent. 

“ Answer me,” exclaimed the Countess, sternly; “an¬ 
swer me. Your face betrays you!” 

The girl burst into tears. “ He took it out of my hand,” 
she said. “ I stopped a minute to speak with him; and he 
took it out of my hand.” 

“ What is his name?" demanded the Countess, iu the' 
same tone. 

“ Maxwell,” laltered the girl. 
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“Prom whom did you receive the note?'' asked the 
Countess. 

“ From Sir Thomas Ovcrbury,” was tlie rcjilv. 

“ Get thee gone, trait'rcss,” cried Lady Shrewsbury; 
“ get thee gone I and pray to God to pardon thee, tor tliou 
hast done much evil. Kow, Arabcl,” she continued, “ take 
oft your walking-dress, as I will mine, and let us consider 
how we must act. You will soon be summoned before the 
council, be you sure. I will go with you as is befitting. 
Were 1 you, I would not deny the marriage; but, if they 
charge you with it as a crime, be bold, dear girl, reiuse to 
plead before any such tribunal. Say, if you have oftended, 
you have a right to public trial by your country, and 
boldly declare that the laws of the land do not justify a 
King in punishing, without the sentence of a jury.” 

“ It will .but make him furious,” replied Arabella. 

As she spoke, the door opened unceremoniously, and a 
keeper of the council-chamber appeared. 

“ Madam,” he said; but no sooner had he uttered the 
word, than he broke off, and, turning to some one who was 
behind him, exclaimed, “ You need not go on, the Countess 
is here.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Lady Shrewsbury, “ what now?” 

“ I am sent, madam,” replied the keeper, “ to summon 
you and the Lady Arabella to appear before his Majesty in 
council, which I do by virtue of these presents, under his 
Majesty’s hand.” 

“ Well—on, then! we are quite ready to accompany 
you,” answered the Countess, unmoved. “Come, Ara¬ 
bella, put on sometliing to guard you from the wind, as we 
have to go all along these courts and passages. His Ma¬ 
jesty, I presume, does not intend to make privy councillors 
of us; if he did, I might give him some good advice. 
Give me that mantle, Ida. Now, sweet niece, put your 
arm through mine. You are a timid creature; and it is 
well that you should have something stronger beside you.” 

Thus saying, she led the way to the royal apartments, 
followed by tlie officers who had been sent to summon 
them. 

In the ante-room of the council-room, hmvever, they 
were detained; and, at the end of a few minutes, Arabella 
was called in alone. During nearly half an hour. Lady 
Shrewsbury remained alone; and when, at the end of that 
time, the door opened, and Arabella came out, with her 
fair face deluged in tears, the door-keeper pronounced 
aloud, “ The Countess of Shrewsbury I” That lady, how¬ 
ever, paused to speak for a moment to her niece. 
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“ I have acknowledged all,” said Arabella, sobbing, 
“ and am ordered back to my own chamber, and thence 
into custody of some persons to be appointed by the 
ffitig.” • 

“ The Countess of Shrewsbury!” exclaimed the door¬ 
keeper again, and, kissing her niece’s cheek, Lady Shrews¬ 
bury advanced, and presented herself at the end of the 
council-table. 

There was a very full attendance at the board, and every 
countenance was grave, and even sad, while that of the 
King was stern and heated. Sitting on one side of his 
chair, he leaned over to the other, lolling his tongue out of 
his mouth, as he was much accustomed to do when excited. 

“ Now, madam,” he said; “ now, madam, answer my 
qrtestions. Soul of my body! we shall have nothing but 
rebellion in the land. Answer my questions, I say.” 

“ Anything that your Majesty asks in reason,” replied 
the Countess, “ I am willing to answer.” 

“ Well, then,” said the King, “ tell me, have you been 
conniving at the marriage of your niece, a lady of the 
Blood Royal, with one William Seymour, the second son 
of a pitiful family ? ” 

“ As good as your own, sire,” replied Lady Shrews¬ 
bury, calmly, “ only not quite the head of the house.” 

“ Heard ever man the like of that?” exclaimed the 
King. “ As I am a crowned King, I will commit her to 
the Tower.” 

“ For telling the truth, sire?” asked Lady Shrewsbury; 
“ that is a new ofienco ; I have not seen the proclamation 
to that eflect.” 

“ Madam, madam,” said Lord Salisbury, “ be careful 
what you do. Think what a thing it is to incense his 
Majesty, who in a moment can commit you, if you show 
him a contempt.” 

“ If I show any contempt of a legally-appointed court,” 
replied the Countess, “ I loiow in what danger I stand, my 
Lord; but his Majesty himself told me to answer his ques¬ 
tions, and then asked if I had connived at the marriage of 
my niece with the second son of a pitiful family. I reply, 
No; the family into which she has married is as good as 
his own, being descended from a long line of English 
nobles, and a Princess of that blood, which alone gives 
him a title to the throne.” 

“Then you acknowledge conniving at the marriage?” 
said the Earl, quickly, in order to stop the vehement and 
probably indecent torrent that was hanging upon the 
Iting’s lips, 

s 
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“I acknowledge nothing, sir,” roj)]ic(l tli, Countess. 
“ That my niece may he married to Mr. Scymi.iir, I do not 
deny; but I am to learn if that be a crime in her.” 

“We will soon teach you that it isf a crini;, woman!” 
exclaimed the King. “ Did you, or did you not connive 
at it, I say?” 

“ I will decline to answer that question,” answered the 
Countess. 

“ Take care, Lady,” said Lord Ellesmere, the Clianccl- 
lor. “ To refuse, unreasonably, to answer interrogatories 
of the Privy Council, is a contempt.” 

“I do not rcliise unreasonably, my Lord Clinncellor,”' 
replied the Countess. “ I have strong reasons for not 
answering.” 

“ Speak them, speak them,” said the King; “ there can 
be no just reason for not answering the King in Council.” 

“ I have two reasons,” replied the Countess, tvith a look 
of scorn; “ both of which are good and valid in the 
English law, whatever they may be in Scotland. First, 
that being told by his Majesty the marriage of my niece is 
a crime, 1 am then asked whether I connived at it. Now 
the common law of England requires no man to criminate 
himself.” 

“ Hout, tout,” cried the King, “ away with her and her 
common law. How should we ever have got to the bottom 
of the frightful and diabolical Papist plot, if the prisoners 
had not criminated themselves?” 

“ More fools they,” replied the Countess of Shrewsbury. 
“ But next I have to say, that I will answer no questions 
in private. If I am accused o' a public crime, I will have 
a_ public trial, where my guilt or innocence may appear. 
There I will answer all questions, and perhaps tell more 
than those who sit in high places may like to hear. I 
claim a public trial, I say. I appeal to my country, and 
claim my privilege as a peeress, to plead my cause before 
my equals in an open court. I will nave no private inter¬ 
rogatories, which are but tricks and entanglements un¬ 
known to the law of England.” 

“Lady, lady,” cried one of the Councillors, “you are 
very rash. It is a well-established principle, that a refusal 
to answer questions before the Privy Council, touching 
matters wherein the interest of the state is concerned, is a 
contempt of the King’s prerogative.” 

“ Show me a case,” exclaimed the Countess. “ You say 
it is well established—^produce an instance where it has 
been so adjudged; then do with me as you will.” 

“If there be not a precedent,” cried the King, while the 
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Lord C]iancellor spoke some of the Councillors near 
him, “ if there be not a precedent, it is high time we 
should make one; and you shall be the first, my bonnie 
Dame.” 

“ If your Majesty be fond of Making precedents,” said 
the Countess, still undismayed, “ I hope your successors 
may be found to reverse them ; for the dearest inheritance 
ot an Englishman is the equal protection ol the law; and 
I would lose lands and honours, rather than give up that 
right to any monarch that ever sat upon a throne.” 

“It is the opinion, sire, of all the Councillors here 
present,” said Lord Ellesmere, “ that to refuse to answer 
is a distinct contempt of your royal prerogative; and 
although your Majesty, in your sense of clemency and jus¬ 
tice, may be inclined to refer the question to the Judges 
lor their decision, yet in the meantime it is perfectly com¬ 
petent lor the Council to commit the lady, for safe custody, 
to the Tower till such decision be pronounced.” 

“ Will you answer, lady?” asked the King; “once more 
I ask you, will you answer, that you may not have occasion 
to accuse our royal mercy?” 

“ I will not, sir,” answered Lady Shrewsbury. “ Your 
Majesty’s mercy will stand upon its own foundation, and 
God grant it has a good one.” 

“ Then commit her,” exclaimed James, addressing the 
Clerk of the Council; “ draw out the warrant, sir!” 

“ And mark. Master Secretary,” said Lady Shrewsbury, 
“ let it be put down on the record of this day that I claim 
my privilege of Peerage, demanding open trial if I be cul¬ 
pable; and that, professing myself willing to answer all 
lawful questions in a public court, I decline to reply to 
secret interrogatories, unaided by any counsel or advice. 
And now God be my defence! ” 

“Away with her, away with her!” cried the King, 
“ Take her away in safe custody to her own chamber, till 
the warrant is ready. Let her have time to prepare what 
is needful, and then send her with a guard to the Tower. 
We have not often been so bearded in our Council, and ’tis 
fit that she should be made an example.” 

“ Many such examples would do -the court seme ser¬ 
vice,” replied the lady; “ and with that I humbly take my 
leave of your Majesty.”* 

* The Countess W!vs deceived in hei' expectations; for the Judges 
confimicd tlio dictum, that a refusal to answer questions proposed by 
the Privy Council in atfairs of state is a couterapt of tlic King’s prero¬ 
gative. The best autliority xrpon the law of evidence that wo possess, 
Mr. S. M. Phillips, does not even except cases in which the person by 
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Thus saying, she withdrew, escorted to her own apart¬ 
ment by two of the ushers, who treated her with all respect, 
but stationed themselves at the door till a formal order for 
her removal to the Tower arrived. 


CIIAPTEB XXXL 


There is something very curious in the great difference of 
feeling with which we contemplate scenes of sorrow and 
those of vice. It might be naturally supposed, that in the 
grief of the good, the wise, and the noble, we should find 
matter onlj' for sympathy and regret—^that pain alone 
would be elicited in beholding it, and that their anguish 
would communicate nothing but a share of their suffering 
to ourselves; while the contempt that we feel for vice, by 
•depriving us of all feeling for the vicious, would leave us 
eorrowless, though abhorrent of their faults. 

Such is not the case, however; and to hear tales of the 
great and generous touched by the hand of undeserved 
adversity, excites, as is the case in deep tragedy, a certain 
degree of strange and almost unaccountable pleasure, even 
while tve grieve for their fate, and take part in their suffer¬ 
ings. It is, perhaps, in some degree, that sj^mpathy is in 
itself a pleasurable emotion; but I do believe that a great 
part of that which gives sweetness to the tears which we 
shed over the history of the afflicted good, is the inherent 
conviction in the mind- of man, that there is a state of 
being, yet to come, where all shall have its compensation, 
—where woes undeserved, and unmerited pangs, received 
with resignation and borne with fortitude, shall be repaid 
by infinite joy and eternal happiness. 

On the contrary, when we gaze upon the progress of the 
vicious and the criminal, however successful and pros¬ 
perous in their brief space of action, to contempt and m- 
dignation, to disgust and horror, are added the same con¬ 
sciousness of a hereafter, and the certainty of an awful 

Ws answer iniglit criminate himself; although it is remarked, in his 
notes upon the State TriaU, tiiat in such a case the council woulil, pro- 
hably, in the present (hiy, allow the general princi}>Io of Iho law to 
maiiitain^ that no person is compollahlo to criminate himself, or supply 
•iny information which would have that tendency. I need hardly tell 
tho reader that the ac'’ount8 of this celebrated scene vary in many par¬ 
ticulars ; hut all agi'ce that the Countess refused to answer in private, 
appealing to a public court. 
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retribution. Thus, in these instances, all our feelings arc 
dark and sad; there is nothing to alleviate; there is nothing 
to give light. 

Nevertheless we must turn for a short space to the more 
criminal personages of our tale, and trace them in that 
rapid down-hill road where vice treads upon the steps of 
vice, and iniquity upon iniquit}', till they are hurried on 
into the yawning gulf of destruction and despair. 

It was in a splendid room, at the princely mansion then 
called Northampton House, but which has since assumed 
the name of other possessors, of a purer fame than his who 
built it, that the Countess of Essex, who had left the court 
at Greenwich the day before, sat alone with Lord Roches¬ 
ter—her relation, the Earl of Northampton, being then 
absent. Her face was all smiles and happiness. It seemed 
as if fortune and success lived in her eyes; and she waa 
laughing gaily, with her weak and criminal lover, over the 
mislortunes of others more virtuous than herself. 

“ And so,” she said, “ he wanted thee to wed this moon- 
sick girl, and, I dare say, would have made thee a sonnet¬ 
eer to match her.” 

“I'aith, he must have written the sonnets himself, 
then,” answered Rochester; “for, I thank mj^ stars, I 
never could jingle two rhymes together in my life; and, to 
say truth, I hate the whole race of these beggarly poets 
and authors. I have never liked Francis Racon since he 
wrote a book.” 

“I never liked him at all,” replied the Countess, “and 
that would certainly not make me like him more. One 
never knows how soon one may be put into one of these 
volumes, which is what makes all great statesmen hold 
aloof from authors, and keep them down.” 

“They are not all wise enough to do so,” answered 
Rochester; “ but Salisbury himself is beginning to see the 
folly of giving him any encouragement, though he be such 
a friend of Sir John Harrington’s. I was telling him, the 
other day, what a fool I thought Bacon for degrading him¬ 
self by composing that book; and he replied, that it was 
well to be able to wwite it, but foolish to write it.” 

“ But poems are even worse than that,” said the Coun¬ 
tess. “ I dare say tliis friend of thine is a poet, if one 
knew the truth.” 

“No, 1 think not,” replied Rochester; “with all his 
faults, he has not that vice.” 

“ Well, and what did you say to him?” continued the 
Countess, bringing the conversation back to a subject on 
wliich her curiosity was excited—“What did you say when 
he pressed you so vehemently to this fine alliance?” 
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“ I said I woul^ hone of it,” answered Rochester; 
“ for the best of all reasons, because I was going to marry 
you.” 

“Did you tell him so?” asked the Countess, eagerly. 

“ Yes, sweet one,” replied her lover; “ I wished him 
to know it. ’Tis too fair a fortune, my love, to be con¬ 
cealed.” 

“Now,” cried the Countess, “Iwill wager this diamond 
against a flint stone that he strove to dissuade you. Was 
it not so, Rochester?” 

“ Yes, good sooth,” answered her lover, laughing. 

“ Ay, but eagerly,” said the Countess, — “ vehe¬ 
mently ? ” 

“ Even so,” rejoined Rochester; “ but he might have 
spared his eloquence, my fair Frances ; for he moved me 
no more than a gust of wind.” 

“Nay, but what did he say?” demanded Lady Essex. 

“Oh, that matters not,” answered the favourite; “a 
great deal I have forgotten.” 

“But I will hear,” exclaimed his mistress. “I will 
never love you more, Rochester, if you do not tell me. 
Now, do not smile and look deceitful; for I will hear, 
word for word, all that he said.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Rochester, “ that is hardly fair. 
What two men will say to one another often hears no re¬ 
peating.” 

“ The man that caunot confide in me, does not love me,” 
rejoined the Countess, withdrawing her hand, and moving 
further from him. 

“ AVell, but you knowl love yon,” answered Rochester. 

“ Then prove it, hy telling me what he said,” cried the 
Countess. “ If you do not, I shall think you are false and 
forsworn, and are inclined to follow his counsel and marry 
some one else.—Yes, yes, I see it very well.—lie has suc¬ 
ceeded with thee, Rochester, and thou art inclined to seek 
another bride.—IV'ell, it matters not; I should soon learn t^ 
forget the man who would not trust me.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, sweet girl!” he replied; “you 
arc jcalo\is without cause. I am all your own—^your slave 
—your captive.” 

“ Then tell me what he said,” exclaimed the Counters, 
suffering a portion of her natural vehemence to appear, 
even to him. 

“ But you will bo angry,” rejoined Rochester. “ Why 
should I tell you- what will only pain, grieve, and offend 
vou, and which had no more effect upon me than the idle 
wind?” 
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must know, if I am to have peace Or rest. I will not bo 
angry; and I will tiy to be as little grieved as possible ; 
for if 1 find men speak ill of me, and bark at me witli tlicir 
foul tongue, I will recollect that it is all for Itochester, and 
that shall be my consolation.” 

“ Well, then,”.said llochester, “if you will not be angry, 
he did oppose my marriage with you in vehement and 
rough terms,”—and her lover went on weakly to tell her 
almost all that his friend had said. 

lie strove to soften it, ’tis true—to put it in general 
terms, and to conceal the harsh epithets that Overbury 
had used; but the Countess would hear all, and with in¬ 
stant perception discovered whenever he tried to deceive her 
in a word. She kept her temper, too, to the end, sometimes 
urging him playfully, and attecting to laugh at the rude 
terms which Overbury had used towards her—sometimes 
pressing him gravely to deal fairly by her, and to speak 
the truth—sometimes suggesting tlic words herself in a 
gay tone, as if she were sure that those were the epithets 
he had given her, and cared little for them. But when 
the whole story was told, her fierce indignation hurst 
forth. 

“The villain!” she exclaimed—“the base villain! Can 
you consider this man as your friend, Rochester, after such 
words as those to your affianced wife ? Can you believe 
that ho sought to serve j'ou ? Can you suppose that any¬ 
thing but his own interest injured, and his schemes for his 
own benefit defeated, could have induced him to speak 
thus of a lady whom you love?—No, no, the man betrays 
himself!—It is evident that he spoke with the rage of dis¬ 
appointment. It was for his own advancement that he 
sought to marry you to the Lady Arabella, not for your 
benefit. It it had been merely out of regard for you, 
would he have thus abused her who has sacrificed all for 
you? If he really loved )’ou, would he have thus con¬ 
demned her love? For ivhom have I made myself all that 
he calls me?—for whom have I risked everything, re¬ 
signed everything? Did I ever give a thought to any 
other man on earth? AVith all his hatred and malice, he 
dare not say that; and had he possessed towards you one 
particle of true attachment, he would have learned to esti¬ 
mate that, which flings every other consideration but its 
love away,”—and, bursting into tears, she cast herself, 
sobbing passionately, upon Rochester’s bosom. 

He had gazed at her with admiration, not uumixed with 
wonder, as he beheld her lustrous eyes flashing, and all her 
beautiful leatures lighted up with indignation ; and wlien 
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the shower followed tlTe thunder, he held her tenderly to 
his heart, and tried to soothe her with words of love and 
promises of everlasting affection. 

“No, Rochester, no!” she cried, at length, raising her¬ 
self, and wiping away the drops from her cheeks; “ it is 
not for myself I care. Of me he may say what he likes, 
hut he must not deceive and betray you any longer. He 
seeks but to make a tool of you for his own advancement; 
and to it he will not fail to sacrifice you as soon as the 
opportunity occurs. Your fortune and high favour, your 
noble qusdities and distinction, have, as tliey always do, 
created many enemies, all eager to pull you down; and, 
in such circumstances, it needs but a faithless friend to 
bring about a man’s destruction.” 

“I do not. think he would betray me,” replied Ro¬ 
chester. 

“ Not, perhaps, exactly betray you,” replied the Coun¬ 
tess, “ for traitors arc always despised even by those they 
serve; and he is too cunning lor that. But, step by 
step, he will undermine you with the King, if he be 
not removed. He will first begin by opposing our mar¬ 
riage -” 

“If he do that, I will cut his throat,” cried Rochester. 

“Perhaps he will not do so openly,” continued the 
Countess, “ but he will speak of me to James as he has to 
you, and will beseech him all the time not to betray his 
words. lie will teach the King to think you weak, foolish, 
and intemperate, because yon persevere in loving one who 
has devoted herself to you. Let this Overbury—let him, 
if he can, or if he dare, make such sacrifices ibr you as I 
have made ; and then I will believe he is your friend. As 
it is, he must be removed.—Yes, if you love me, if you 
woulA wed me, if you would be safe yourself, if you would 
consult my peace, he must be removed.” 

“ Not slain,” said Rochester, in a low tone, “ not slain— 
that I cannot consent.to." 

“ Nay,” answered the Countess, with one of her bright 
and beaming smiles again, at seeing that his apprehension 
of her meaning had so far outrun the reality, that any 
minor act of vengeance or precaution would seem mode¬ 
rate, “ I meant not to slay him. You men are so vehe¬ 
ment and violent in all your passions, that the death of 
your adversary is the only thing you think of. I am not 
so bloodthirsty, nor do I speak from anger, Rochester. 
I could pardon him all that he has said of me, did it not 
show me that he- is dangerous to you, and that if he be 
not removed, his presence near the Ittng will be the 
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great stumbling-l)Iock which will throw down our hopes 
and wishes. Ha must be sent to the Tower, or into ba¬ 
nishment.” 

“But there must be some pretext,” said Kochester. 
“ He cannot be punished without a cause." 

“ Oh! fear not,” cried the Countess; “ a reason will not 
be wanting. Shrewd must that man be, and virtuous be¬ 
yond this earth, who, in the courts of kings, can tvalk so 
scrupulously as not to give, each day, pretexts for accusa¬ 
tion. The wise and the good have fallen beneath the axe, 
and the best that ever lived was crucified ; there is no fear 
that fair Sir Thomas Overbufy has not abundance of such 
vices in his composition as may well move a monarch’s in¬ 
dignation, with a good word to help.” 

“ No,” said Eochester, who had been thinking deeply, 
and was not yet brought fully to that utter shamelessness 
at which his partner m evil had arrived—“ No, a means 
may be devised for attaining our object, without bringing 
on my own head the charge of ingratitude. Let us give 
him the embassy to some foreign court, where he may 
wear out his days in peace and honour, neither obstructing 
oiir views, nor lost altogether to his own.” 

“ But 1 will not have him sent,” exclaimed tlie Coun¬ 
tess, “ to some high and honourable mission, which the 
best nobles of the land might strive for. I will not have 
him so honoured, that men may say, ‘ See, what is the 
reward of calumniating Frances Howard; the man w'ho 
called her harlot to her promised husband, makes that 
husband’s favour the stepping-stone to his own advance¬ 
ment. Lo! he is ambassador to France, or to the great 
Spaniards, and goes to carry the tales of her love for 
Eochester to the gay court of France, or the graver one 
of Spain.’—Stay, Eochester, you shall send him to Hhssia! 
Let him freeze amongst the Muscovites, since his cold 
blood can never comprehend the fire that burns in 
•ours.” 

“ He will refuse to go,” said Eochester; “ ’tis but an¬ 
other name for banishment.” 

“ Let him refuse !” exclaimed Lady Essex ; “ and send 
him to the Tower. The King will be ready enough so to 
deal with one who rejects his offers.—Nay, Eochester, I 
will have it so,” she continued, in a caressing tone. 
“You must not refuse me, if you love me. I vow you shall 
not see me more unless you consent. This shall be the 
price of our next interview. I might well ask you, as a 
gallant knight and true, to put that man to death who 
spoke against your lady’s name ; but I forbear, you cce ,• 
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and in this you must obey my behest. Offer him Eu^sia. 
If he rci'uscs, the offence is to the King, not to j'ou, and 
leave the King to deal with him. Hut be sure, unlcbs he 
be far removed from the English court, ho will so maclii- 
nate as to separate you and me, as he parted those two 
unhappy lovers.” 

“ It was, in truth, all his doing, I find,” answered 
Rochester. “ He never left the affair alone, till he had 
discovered their marriage ; and he then incensed the King 
against them.” 

“And they are really married ? ” said the Countess, in 
a tenderer tone than she had used; “ then they are 

S f ; for though they may be separate, they can yet 
that there is that sweet bond between them which 
no King’s word can break.—That is a blessing that nothing 
can take from them. Do you not hate the man who could 
step in, and blast their happiness, Rochester?” 

“ I certainly do not love him for so doing,” rcjilicd the 
Viscount, “ and thank him but little lor mingling my name 
in the affair.” 

“ As he has done by them, so will he do by you and 
me,” said Lady Essex, in a grave and sad tone, “ unless 
you stop liim, Rochester. We stand in his way; our 
marriage is the obstacle to his ambitious view's ; he will 
not cease till he has frustrated our hopes, or ruined us 
both. There can be no terms with such an enemy ; and 
till I hear that he is gone, 1 shall never see you with¬ 
out apprehension.” 

“ AVell,” answered Rochester ; “ well, it shall be done. 
I will ask the King lor the embassy to Russia on his 
behalf. I know he aims at much higher things, indeed; 
and nothing less than a seat in the council, with some 
high Office in the state or household, would satisfy his 
ambition. But he shall be offered this cmbass 3 '. If he 
refuse it, the consequences be on his own head.” 

“What! then you do sec he is ambitious?” cried the 
Countess. “I wronged my Rochester’s good judgment. 
I thought ho had deceived you, and that you did not 
perceive the tool that he would make of you.” 

“ Oh, I have known his ambition long,” replied Roches¬ 
ter, “ and was prepared to give it a check in due time. 
Perhaps as well now as hereafter.” 

“ Hctter, better far,” replied the Countess. “ Those 
who defend a breach, fire on the men who begin to climb 
the ladder, lest when they are at the top it be too late. 
Away then, Rochester, away ! see’ that thing done ; and, 
when you can tell me that the embassy is offered him. 
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you may come back, and shall have smiles for 3 mnr 
reward.” 

After those words they parted, Rochester liuirying to 
take that new step in the wrong course which was to carry 
him iorward to many others'; and the Countess of ICsscx 
remaining to brood over her hatred and vengeance, till 
she worked herself into regret that she had not exacted 
more of her weak and guilty paramour. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

In the times of our Sovereign Lord, His Ssercd Msgesty 
King James I., of happy memory, that peculiar district of 
the world called Lambeth was in a very diifercnt state and 
condition from tliat in which it is beheld now-a-days. It 
was not then a close, throned, noisy, and somewhat tur¬ 
bulent parish, a borough in itself, sending members to 
Parliament, and having vast objections to church-rates; 
but it was actually almost a rural district, witli an Arch- 
bishop’s palace and church, a few houses gathered in the 
episcopal neighbourhood, and several hne old mansions, 
with their gardens extending down to the water, occupying 
the whole bank of the river opposite to Westminster and 
tlic btrand. Where now stand patent shot manufactories, 
and wharfs and warehouses, were then smooth, green, 
shaven lawns, and tall trees, and wildernesses, - and ter¬ 
races,—and tlic aspect of the whole place, as far as the 
ditlcrcnt style of architecture and gardening would permit, 
was much more like Richmond, without its hill, than the 
famous borougli of Lambeth. _ ■*' 

. One of these houses, at a considerable distance troni 
the archbishop’s palace, was remarkable for its beantilul 
gardens, and for its broad terrace, edging the river, and 
overhung by tall trees. A flint wall, witli a lane on one 
side, and the grounds of another house on the other, aur- 
rouiidcd these gardens and shut them out from the vulgar, 
leaving them only open to the view of those who passed 
upon ^e water, on which side it was not more than three 
feet high. To the river, there was a private stair for 
boats iti land visitors ; defended, liowever, from intrusion 
by an iron gate as higli as flic terrace-wall; and possess¬ 
ing a large bell, which, from time to time, gave notice of 
. applications for admission. 

About five o’clock in tlie evening of a day towards the 
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end of September, a wherry, rowed-by a single man, and 
containing no Ireight but himself, glided close under the 
embankment of the terrace, it bemg then high water; 
and there the rower paused for a moment or two on his 
oars, looking into the grounds above, as if very much 
admiring their trim propriety. After that short pause he 
rowed on again, and his inquisitiveness passed unnoticed 
by any one, as the gardens were vacant. 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, the same boat 
and the same man re-appeared ; but this time he did not 
pause, for there were three persons upon the terrace; a 
young lady of graceful and noble mien, walking a step in 
advance; an elderly, stately dame, talking to her at her 
shoulder; and a fair girl, with large bright eyes, and dark 
black hair, dressed in the simple, but lady-like apparel, 
which, in those days of splendid costume, generally de¬ 
noted the waiting gentlewoman, coming a pace or two 
behind, with an air of sadness, and her look bent down 
upon the ground. 

The rower, as we have said, pulled on; and about ten 
minutes after he was gone, the young lady whom rve have 
mentioned turned towards the house, saying, “ I shall go 
in, madam. Dear Ida,” she continued, “ you can stay i( 
you like ; for you have been kept in all the morning, and 
>vant air.” 

“ Not if I can help you, dear Lady,” replied Ida Mara, 
“ or sing to you, or amuse you. The best air 1 can have 
is your own looks, when you are happy.” 

“ That cannot be now,” replied the Lady Arabella; 
“ but I am going to write to the King; so that I shall not 
want you for the next hour.” 

The girl bent her head, and remained upon the terrace ; 
and the two ladies returned through the trees to the 
house. 

Ida Mara took one or two turns, pausing from time to 
time to gaze upon the different boats, which, with sails 
or oars, as the wind favoured them, skimmed fast over 
the shining surface of the water. In a minute or two, 
the wherry we have mentioned cut across from the stairs 
at Westminster, and passed close under the terrace, the 
man who was in it raising His head as far as possible, and 
examining the fair Italian with apparently curious eyes. 

He went on some hundred yards beyond the garden 
wall, but then turned, and suffered his boat to drop slowly 
down, the tide just beginning to ebb, till it came opposite 
the centre of the gardens, where he stopped, turning the 
head of the boat to the stream, and, like a trout at the 
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■tail of a ripple, keeping himself from being cajricd fiurther 
on by a scarcely perceptible stroke of the oars. 

In a minute after, Ida passed the spot in her walk; and 
the boatman exclaimed, “ Hist! hist! ” 

She started, and looked down upon him; but he was a 
man of m&le age, with his air somewhat grey; and 
though he was dressed as a common waterman, there 
was something distinguished in his appearance which belied 
his apparel. 

“ What are your wishes, sir?" said Ida Mara, approach¬ 
ing the edge of the terrace. 

“Is this Sir Alexander Marchmont’s house?” asked the 
man. 

“ No," replied Ida Mara; “ it is Sir Tliomas Parry’s.” 

“ Then this is where the Lady Arabella Stuart is con¬ 
fined,” rejoined the waterman. 

“ The Lady Arabella Seymour is here,” replied Ida 
Mara. “ Not exactly as a prisoner, though by the King’s 
order.” 

“ You have a foreign accent,” said the man; “ methinks 
it sounds like Italian.” 

“ It may well do so,” replied the girl; and was about to 
turn away; but the rower asked immediately, “ Is your 
name Ida Mara?” 

She started, and replied, “ Y^es; who are you?” 

“ A most unfortunate man,” he answered ; “ but one de¬ 
voted to your Lady, who has never forgot an act of gene¬ 
rosity by which she saved his life. Tell her I have seen 
her husband in the Tower, that he is well, and as happy 
as he can be, absent from her. Add that he is under 
scarce any restraint, can even go out within certain limits; 
and that I have promised him to bring her a letter from 
him to-morrow, if she will be here at his hour.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Ida; “ I will go tell the lady, if you 
will wait but a moment. ” 

“ Nay, I will return in a quarter of an hour,” replied 
the man. “ I may be discovered if I stay too long.” 

“ What name shall I give the Lady Arabella,” asked Jda 
Mara, “ in case she should wish to trust you with a 
billet?” 

The man paused and seemed to hesitate, but then re¬ 
plied, “My name is Markham, once Sir Griffin Mark¬ 
ham. But tell her I have no schemes or conspiracies on 
foot. 1 have done with those things for ever, and only 
wish to serve her, and show her my gratitude before I 
die.” 

In about ten minutes after, Ida Mara was again walking 
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on the terrace; and before long, the J?oat once more shot 
over from the other side. 

“ Here is a note,” she said ; “ here is a liiJte. The lady 
gives you her best thanks. Will you be hack to¬ 
morrow?” 

•' I will,” replied the man, bringing his boat as close up 
to the terrace as he could. “ Now, throw it over.” 

“ Ida, with a sjght wave of her hand, tossed the note 
into the wherry; and Markham then said, “ It might be 
that even if your lady or yourself were here to-morrow 
when I come, it would be dangerous to throw you the 
letter. You must give me some sign, il there be any 
watchful eyes upon you. What shall it be?” 

“ If there be any risk,” replied Ida Mara at once, 
“ you will find me singing. Whenever you find us silent, 
you may speak in safety.” 

“ Enough, enough! ” replied Markham, and rowed 
away. 

Without landing at Westminster, as before, he directed 
his boat straight towards the Tower Stairs; and leaving it 
with the waterman from whom it had been hired, he hur¬ 
ried on through several lanes and turnings, to a small lodg¬ 
ing, amongst the manifold alleys by which that part of 
London M'as intersected. He there put on a livery coat, 
with the badge of the House of Seymour upon it, and 
making a small bundle of three or lour books and some 
writing materials, he once more set out, and approached the 
Tower. 

No opposition was made to his entrance, and he was per¬ 
mitted to proceed to the very foot of the Tower where 
Seymour w'as lodged—for we can scarcely call it confined, 
as, at this period of his imprisonment, the restraint to 
which he w'as subjected was very slight. There, however, 
he met the Deputy of the Lieutenant, who stopped him, 
asking, “ What have you got there?” 

“ Some books and paper, sir,” replied Markham, “ for 
Mr. Seymour.” 

“ Let me see, let me see,” said the officer ; and the pre¬ 
tended servant instantly untied the handkerchief, and dis¬ 
played the contents lor inspection. 

Tile Deputy examined each article one by one, and 
finding nothing to excite suspicion, he said, “ You may 
go on.” 

When Markham entered the apartments of the pri¬ 
soner, however, Seymour was not alone. A gentleman in 
clerical habit was sitting with him, but rose almost imme¬ 
diately to take his leave. 
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“ We may feel for each other, reverend sir," said Wil¬ 
liam Seymour, “ though the cause of our imprisonment is 
so dillcrcnt. It is in both cases most unjust.” 

“Nay,” answered Melvin, the lamous Nonconformist 
minister, with a melancholy smile, “ the cause is not so 
ctiii'urent as it seems.” And taking a pen, he wrote upon a 
slip of paper, which lay upon the table, the following 
quaint lines:— 

‘ Oommiluis locum mihi causiv est carccris. Ara- 
Bcll.i til)! causa cst; araiiuc sacra uiilii.’ ” 

Seymour smiled, and shook his hand, saying, “ May we 
both be able to defend the altar that we love! ” And bid¬ 
ding him adieu, JMelvin left the room. 

“ Il.ave you seen her?” demanded William Seymour, 
eagerly gras])ing Markham’s hand, as soon as his compa- 
panion in captivity was gone. 

“I have seen her,” replied the other, “but have not 
been able to .speak with her. I'he woman Parry wa.s with 
her. I afterwards saw her Italian gentlewoman,” he 
added, marking a look of disappointment that came ovei 
Seymour’s countenance, “ and have brought you comtort, 
at all events.” 

Thus saying, he took the note which he had received 
out ol his pocket, and placed it in the prisoner’s hands. 
Seymour read it twice, aud pressed his lips upon it eagerly. 
“Tliis is coinlort indeed,” he said. “ Stay, Markham, I 
will add a word or two to the letter I have written. 
How can I ever thank you for what you have done 
tor usV” 

“ How cun I ever thank her,” replied Markham, “for 
having rolraincd, when a word from her lips would have 
sent me to the scaffold? My life trembled in the balance ! 
As it was, a grain more would have weighed down the 
scale.” 

Seymour did as he proposed, and then handed the letter 
to his companion. “ Stay,” he said, thouglitfully ; “ stay— 
were it not well for you to tell that good girl, Ida Mara, 
who is truth and devotion itself, wliere you are to be 
found in case of need ? The King may not always Icav'C 
my Arabella where she now is. In his caprices, he may 
remove her suddenly to some other abode ; and if Ida 
knew where to tind you, she might give you such intima¬ 
tions as are most needful.” 

“ I will tell her,” answered Markham, “ if you think 
she can be fully trusted.—But remember, Mr. Seymour, 
my own life is at stake if I am found here. I came but to 
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collect some small means together, and return to the conti¬ 
nent with all speed.” 

“You must not do for me anything you think rash,” 
replied Seymour; “but, for my omi part, the dearest 
thing I had on earth I would trust to that girl without 
a fear.” 

“So be it, then,” answered Markham; and the next 
day, at the hour appointed, he carried the letter to tiic 
terrace below Sir Thomas Parry’s house. 

Arabella and Ida Mara were there alone, and as he :i]i- 
proached they were perfectly silent; but he had remarked 
a boat which followed him all the way up the river, at the 
distance of some two or three hundred yards; and merely 
saying, in a voice loud enough for them to hear, “In an 
hour I will be back,” he tossed the letter lightly on the 
terrace and rowed on. 

’Vhen he returned, he found the fair Italian there alone; 
and it being by this time twilight, he paused to hold some 
conversation* with her, informing her where and how she 
was to find him, in case of need, under his assumed name. 
On this occasion, as the night before, Ida threw a note 
for her lady’s husband into the boat; and during ten 
days a constant communication between Seymour and 
Arabella was kept up by the same means. 

At length, one evening, the moment he came near, 
Ida Mara, who was sitting beside her mistress, on one of 
the benches with which the terrace was furnished, raised 
her rich melodious voice and began to sing. 


SONG. 

“ Row on, row on! Another tiny 
May shine with hriglitcr light; 

Ply, ply ilie oai’s, and pull away, 

Thou nmst not come to-night. 

** Clouds are upon the summer shy, 
There’s thunder on the wind; 

Pull on, pull on, and homeward hie; 
Nor give one look behind. 

'* Bear whore thou go’st the words of lovo 
Say all that words can &ay, 

Changeless affection’s strength to prove; 
But speed upon the way. 

** Oh ! like yon river could I glide. 

To where my heart would bo, 

My bark should soon outsail the tide. 
That luuTies to the sea. 
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“ But yet a star shines constant still, 
Through vondev cloudy sky, 

And hopes as hvijjht my hosoin fill, 

From fiiilh that cannot die! 

“ Row on, then, vow ! CJod speed thy way! 
Thou must not linjjfcr here; 

Storms hung about the closing day ; 
To-momw may be clear.’* 


The boat glided on: and that day Markham had no good 
news to carry back to William Seymour; for though he 
rowed more than once past the gardens, neither Arabella 
nor Ida Mara .were on the terrace. When he returned to 
the Tower, some difficulty was made in admitting him; 
and the moment he entered the prisoner’s room, when he 
had obtained permission to see his master, as he called 
him, Seymour exclaimed, “ You have had tidings, Mark¬ 
ham ; I am prepared to hear them.” 

“ I have no tidings at all,” was the reply. “ The lady 
and the pretty Italian were both upon the terrace, but they 
gave me the sign agreed upon, to show that danger was 
near; and when I returned there was no one-there.” 

“ Something has been discovered,” said Seymour, “ for 
I have had my liberty, such as it was, abridged. I am now 
forbidden to pass the gates. Something has been dis¬ 
covered, depend upon it.” 

“ Perh.aps not,” answered Markham ; “ for, as I rowed 
down just now, I saw a boat with a guard, evidently con¬ 
veying a prisoner hither; and as to the aft'air at Sir 
Thomas Parry’s house, a thousand accidents might have 
made them wish me to keep olf. His stately old lady 
herself might be walking in the garden; there might be 
some of the King’s officers there, or expected ; hut I will 
hie me home with all speed, and if there be anything to 
co nmnnicate, depend upon it I shall either have a mes¬ 
sage or a visit from Ida Mara. I know not how it is, that 
girl seems to win the confidence of every one. I saw 
good Sir Harry West yesterday, as I promised you. He 
said he had seen and conversed with you, and so would 
say no more; but he spoke of that girl as il she were 
an angel.” 

“ Well he may so speak,” replied William Seymour; 
“ lor she nursed him through the plague, at a time when 
fathers fled from their children, and children abandoned 
their parents. But I did sec Sir Harry; and the good old 
knight—though, heaven knows, in former times he tried 
to ffissuade me from what he cdled my rash love, as if he 

T 
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could have foreseen all the wretchedness it has produced 
now—urges me strongly to make my escape with Arabella 
at any risk, rather than linger here; where, as he truly 
says, 1 may be shut up for years,—perhaps for life, like 
Ealeigh or Grey.” 

“ lie is right, too,” said Markham ; “ and the sooner it 
is done, depend-upon it, the better. You have committed 
no oftence against the law; you are unjustly detained by 
the mere will of the King; and, if I had been with Sir 
Harry, I should have joined ray voice to his.” 

“ But I showed him it was impossible even to attempt 
it,” replied Seymour; “for I had then pledged iny word 
not to go beyond certain limits, and that could not be 
broken. Now, however, I am free from that bond; for 
they have taken from me the degree of freedom for which 
I made the engagement; and, with whatever other fetters 
they may think to enthral me, I may yet find means to 
cast them off when they least expect it. However, my 
kind and devoted friend, do you return home, and, if pos¬ 
sible, see this excellent Italian girl. Let her tell her mis¬ 
tress that, whatever happens, I am determined to attempt 
an escape. Arabella must hold herself prepared to go 
wth me, or to follow me; and I will beseech all my 
friends, and you in particular, Markham, to bend every 
thought and energy to secure her flight. Thmk not of me, 
I will take care of myself; and free myself from this 
tyranny by some means. Watch you over Arabella! 
I would fain, too, free the Countess of Shrewsbury, who 
is, I find, imprisoned in the apartments next to those 
of llalcigh; but they will not suUer me to hold the least 
communication with her, which I grieve f<>r deeply, as it is 
by lavouring me that she has brought this misfortune on 
her head.” 

“ Think of yourself—think of yourself, good friend,” 
said Mai'kham; “ they will not keep the Countess long 
when you are gone. As for your lady-tvife, be sure, that 
to her safety I will sacrifice nyr own. She once risked 
hers for me ; and all the life I have is hers, to do with me 
as she likes. I will ensure that, let them guai’d her how 
they will, she shall be safely put on board a sliip bound for 
some foreign country. I am not new to stratagems ; and, 
alas!—though for some years now they have had meaner 
things to do with than monarchs’ crowns, as formerly,—in 
seeking a bare subsistence as a banished man, I have been 
in constant practice, I assure you. Sir Harry West tvill 
help me, too; and I-think my good Lord Hertford.will 
furnish us with means.” 
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“ That he will,” replied Seymour, to the utmost of his 

g pwer. But I am not without some wealth myself, Mark- 
am; and, as you may be called upon to act more sud¬ 
denly than you expect, you had better take a part of what 
I have here. There are two hundred nobles in this bag. 
Take it, take it. I have more than I shall heed; and now 
away, for I fear every minute, lest Ida should seek you at 
your lodgings, and find you absent.” 

Without further delay, Sir Griffin Markham left the 
prisoner, and hurried on towards his obscure lodging in 
the lanes not far off. But ere we relate what occurred by 
the way, we must turn once more to the courtly scenes of 
the palace, and, as is our custom occasionally, retrograde 
for a few hours in point of time. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ Now shall you see Sir Thomas Overbury, with pink 
roses in his shoes, a rapier fit for a Castilian Don, musta- 
chios curling to the moon, and a beard of the most approved 
cut!” exclaimed Bradshaw, addressing Graham. The 
barber has been labouring upon him for an hour and a hall 
this morning. Sixteen new pairs of Spanish leather gloves, 
with pumps of Cordova, and a new velvet jerkin, reached 
his lodging last night. His ruff has broken the heart 
of the lauudress; and his hose—Heaven help us! saw 
ever man the like of his hose ? One would suppose his 
nether man a jewel of rare price, to be thrust into such an 
elaborate casket. I will warrant you, he will trip by upon 
the tips of his toes, with a ‘ Give you good den, dear 
Master Bradshaw I Good den, Master Graham!—the King 
favours you both—^you are likely young men;’” and he 
mimicked the affected tone of some of the superfine cour¬ 
tiers of the day. 

“ But what is the cause of all this?” asked Graham, whb 
took him literally. “ What has happened to him?” 

“ Oil! sir ; he is In the high way to fortune,” answered 
Bradshaw. “ As a sconce in a corner of a room reflects 
suddenly the light of a candle which the housemaid brings 
in her hand, and another sconce over the chimney catches 
a gleam from it, so shines the King’s favour upon Roches¬ 
ter, and is reflected from Rochester to Overbury; and 
you‘may argue from the premises, that they arc both 
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to be lighted up anon, as far as the oil and wick will go; 
though, to say sooth, the reel and cruse are both somewhat 
low in the royal closet. The people must , he pinched, 
sir; the people must Wfe pinched. What is the nation but 
a great gold sponge, to yield its juices under the King’s 
pressure? However, my mother whips me, and I whip 
my top; Rochester smiles upon Overhury, and the King 
smiles upon Rochester. Did you not see how the favourite 
took his favourite by the ear just now, led him to the royal 
door, then thrust him in, so that he well nigh fell at the 
King’s feet, to thank him for his bounties before he knew 
what they were?” 

“ I thought Overbury was somewhat out of favour,” re¬ 
plied Graham; “ there was a report of a quarrel between 
him and Rochester about the Lady Esse?; and don’t you 
remember, when we were at Greenwich, people said, the 
King suspected him of giving poor Lady Arabella a hint to 
run away ? ” 

“ Bless your ignorance, Graham!” cried Bradshaw; “he 
is a carpenter—a joiner, who saws things in two, and glues 
them together again with a dexterity quite marvellous. 
No sooner is a hole made than it is patched up again; and, 
for darning on new favours to old ones, he is better than 
any tailor in the land. Have you not seen how Rochester 
hangs upon him, and calls him Tom ? and, moreover, the 
King gave his good lordship five thousand pounds upon a 
hint from Overbury. No, no; you will see him a great 
man soon; but whether it will be secretaiy, or lord keeper, 
or lord mayor, who can tell?” 

While such conversation was going on in the ante-room, 
the object of it was in the King’s closet with James, alone. 
He had been suddenly called from his own chamber by 
•Rochester, and hurried, without information of what was 
the matter in hand, into the presence of the King. Ro¬ 
chester then immediately closed the door, and left him 
there, having previously brought the monarch to the exact 
pitch he desired. 

The description of Overbury’s entrance had, indeed, 
been somewhat caricatured by Bradshaw; but though he 
did not exactly fall at the King’s feet, he made a profound 
obeisance; for James loved the semblance of the most de¬ 
voted respect, even while he was doing everything in his 
power to root out the reality from the hearts of his sub¬ 
jects ; and we learn from Sully, that in the early part of his 
reign, at least, he caused himself, upon all public occasions, 
to be served at table on the knee. 

The King’s face was evidently made up for a speech; 
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and Sir Thomas Overbury, with his eyes cast down, waited 
in silence for what was to come next. 

“ Sir Thomas,” said the monarch, after a brief pause, 
“ you are well aware of the high estimation in which we 
hold your abilities; and wo now intend to give you a proof 
of the confidence which we have both in your honesty and 
judgment, by placing you in a situation of high trust and 
confidence, where you may have some matters of great dif¬ 
ficulty to handle, and some acts of great importance to per¬ 
form. In the conduct of these proceedings you will always 
have to bear in mind your duty to God, which is best dis¬ 
played in the service of the Itmg. To that, sir, you are 
bound to sacrifice every other consideration, and to show 
yourself worthy of heaven and your sovereign, by dili¬ 
gence, devotion, and faithfulness. Upon these three heads 
of diligence, devotion, and faithfulness, we shall expatiate 
for a moment.” And the King went on to show what 'he 
considered to be the duty of a subject employed by a mo¬ 
narch, which certainly left the poor instrument nothing but' 
the state and conditionmf a slave. 

“ You arc not, sir, to undertake the ruling or governing 
of any matter without my especial commands,” continued 
James; “ that is a part of my craft, to which long experi¬ 
ence, as well as the blessing of God, which endows kings 
with qualities to fit them for the station of his vice-regents 
on earth, has suited me especially. You may indeed sug¬ 
gest, reverently, anything that may strike your own senses, 
submitting your opinion wholly to the King for his decision 
and judgment, and remembering that to do his will, is to 
do your duty, without doubts, surmisings, and questionings, 
any further than may be necessary to assure yourself of his 
purposes.” 

Wc need not proceed further with James’s harangue; 
was very similar to many others upon record; but perhaps 
more strongly than on most occasions, it enforced his claims 
to passive obedience from his subjects; for which purpose 
he tortured several texts of Scripture in such a manner as 
would have justified the purest despotism that ever dis¬ 
graced the earth. Five times he called himself the Lord’s 
Anointed; and there can be little doubt that, at that mo¬ 
ment, his mind hesitated as to which of the two famous 
monarchs he] was, David or Solomon. He inclined, per¬ 
haps, to the latter; but yet he had a strong hankering to be 
David too, only that he knew himself not to be a man of 
valour, mighty in war. 

Sir Thomas Overbury heard him with every appearance 
of the most profound devotion and respect; and although 
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he knew that the most pompous speeches did not always 
precede the most magnificent actions, ’he had little doubt 
that the least honour the King was about to bestow upon 
him, was that of raising him to the rank of Privy Coun¬ 
cillor. The monarch ended, however, without informing 
him what was the dignity with which he was to be invested; 
but, raising a sealed packet from the table, he placed it in 
his hands, saying, 

“There, sir! there! go your way, and meditate upon 
what we have addressed to you.” 

Sir Thomas bowed, kissed the King’s hand; and ex¬ 
pressing his deep sense of James’s goodness, though very 
little divining in what it consisted, retired with the packet. 

The knight hurried at once to his own apartment, where 
he instantly broke the seal, and read. But though the 
\lountenance with which he had passed through the ante¬ 
room had been as full of buoyant satisfaction as Bradshaw 
had anticipated, the expression now suddenly changed to 
one of mortification, disappointment, and rage; and casting 
the paper violently down upon the floor, he exclaimed— 

“ Curses upon the traitor! This is his machination. 
When I have devoted my whole life to serve him, he goes 
about to ruin me. Russia!—Russia!—Banishment!—Ba¬ 
nishment to the furthest part of the earth ! cut off from all 
communication, from all chance or hope of advancement; 
with no trust to execute, no negotiation to carry on, no 
opportunity of distinction!—A nation of northern savages, 
why not send me to the Cham of Tartary, or to Prestcr 
John? Does he think that Twill accept such a mission?— 
r.et him go himself, if he likes it; his abilities arc well 
fitted for the task;” and he laughed with bitter and con¬ 
temptuous merriment. 

“ Stay, I will write my answer,” he continued; and he 
seated himself at a table ; but scarcely had he taken the 
pen in hand, when one of his servants entered, announcing 
the Lord Rochester. A spasm of repressed rage passed 
over Overbury’s countenance, but instantly vanished; and 
he received the favourite with a forced smile. 

“ Why, what are you about, Tom ? ” cried Rochester, 
entering, and casting his well dressed and graceful limbs 
into a chair. “I expected,to find you capering about the 
room, in joy at some gracious favour bestowed upon you 
by his Majesty.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Overbury. “I am a grave and 
serious man, my lAird; and, as to what I am about, I am 
writing to bis most gracious Majesty, to thank him for the 
bonoiif conferred upon me, but begging to decline it.” 
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“ Decline it?” exclaimed Rochester, with every appear¬ 
ance of surprise and consternation: “pausejjflBd think a 
moment, Overbury. What, in the name of fortune, can 
the King have offered, that any of his subjects should dare 
to decline ? ” 

“Nay, my Lord, you know right well,” replied Sir 
Thomas Overbury, “that this is a thing I cannot ac¬ 
cept.” 

“ Really,” replied Rochester, “ the King has not told me 
what ho was going to offer you.” * 

The reader already knows that this was false; but will 
not be surprised that in this case, as in all others, one vice 
brought on a second, or that lying should be consequent 
upon treachery. 

Ovevbury gazed in his face for a single instant, and then 
replied, “ 1 am happy to hear it, my good Lord; for the 
man who counselled this, did no friendly act to him who 
has ever striven to serve you.” 

“ ’Tis most likely the King’s own act,” replied Roches¬ 
ter. “ You know how often he determines on such things 
himself. But what-is it. Overbury? It cannot be so bad 
as you seem to think.” 

“As bad as may be, my good Lord,” answered the 
knight; “ it is a sentence of banishment—ay, and worse 
than the banishment of any ordinary criminal. He who 
conspires against the good of the state, and is yet cunning 
enough, as so many are, to go within an inch of treason, 
yet not overstep the iron limit of the law, is exiled, reason¬ 
ably, to other lands, that his turbulence may no more dis¬ 
turb the peace of -England. But the whole world .is left 
him to choose where he will make his refuge. He may 
suit his whim, his tastes, or his complexion, as best suits 
him; he may range from the damp pools of Holland and 
the misty Rhine, to the far boundaries of Italy; may cross 
the Adriatic or the Hellespont, and become pilgrim to the 
Sepulchre. He is as free as the air to sweep over the 
whole world, except this island, and may make himself a 
country where he pleases. , But in my case, I am shackled 
and tied down; my place of banishment is fixed to the 
most sickly and unfriendly region of the earth, amongst 
cold barbarians, unlettered, rough, and fierce; and all 
for the crime of-" 

“ Of w'hat?” asked Rochester, seeing him pause. 

“ Of serving my Lord of Rochester, 1 suppose,” replied 
Sir Thomas Overbury; “ for I know none other to charge 
myself withal.” 

“ Nay, nay,” answ'ered Rochester; “ you must bo jest- 
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ing, my good friendi' Speak^n plain Euglisli. Remember, 
I never cofild make flut a rid^ in my life.” 

“ Well, then, the case^^trads thus,” said Overbury:— 
“ His most gracious M^eky, from his particular favour to 
mysolt and you, proves to send me to the court ol 
Russia, as his ambassador in ordinary, there to remain till, 
in his good pleasure, he recals me. Now, I ioresee that 
the day, as well as the distance, will be somewhat long. I 
'love not travelling; at least, have had enough to cure me 
for all londness tor suth journeys; and, theretbre, am 
even now sitting down to write to Ids Majesty, declining 
the cold honour thus intended for me.” 

“I fear you will otfend the King,” said Rochester. 

“ Better oftend the King than destroy myseli,” replied 
Sir Thomas Overbury; “ but, in a word, I will not go—I 
love not bears and wolves,—am somewhat chUly in my 
nature, too,—and, though fur cloaks are comfortable things, 
I had rather wear them for show than for necessity. Let 
him turn Muscovite or Turk who will, I will have none of 
such an embassy. So, if you will permit me, as this 
requires a speedy decision, I will even finish my letter, 
that his Majesty may not say I made him wait.” 

“ Well, well, if you are so hcadstrongly inclined,” 
answered the favourite, “ write out the letter, and I will 
carry it to the King myself, beseeching him to take your 
refiisal in good part.” 

“ Not 30, indeed," cried Overbury. “ I cannot think pf 
making your Lordship my errand-boy.” 

, “ But I must insist on doing it,” answered Rochester, 
“you have done the’ same for me, ere now; and no one 
can move the King in the matter with such probable suc¬ 
cess as myself. Do you doubt toe. Overbury?” 

“ Oh, not at all, my Lord,” replied the knight. “ I doubt 
no man, much less one to whom I have been so devoted;” 
and, seeing that he could not avoid intrusting the letter to 
his former friend, he proceeded to write an answer to the 
Kin^ 

“Pray, make it humble and submissive,” said Rochester. 

“ As a slave,” replied the knight, and wrote on. 

When the letter was concluded, he folded it, called for 
wax, and sealed it with his signet. Tlien giving it to 
Rochester, he said, “ I really am ashamed of using you as 
a messenger.; but I trust that, in memory of the past, my 
good Lord,—^from many friendly passages between us,— 
and from my zeal, and fidelity in your service,—which 
might have been somewhat rude, but never wanting,— 
you will use your best endeavours to obtain lor me liis 
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Majesty’s permission to decline the honour he intended 
me.” 

“I will do the best I cam,” answered Rochester; “but 
you must not attribute the bad success to me, if I lail. I 
tear, at best, you will greatly injure yourself; but that is 
not my tault;”. and away he went, saying to himself, as he 
walked along the passages of the palace, “That man must 
be disposed of somehow. He suspects me, and will find 
some opportunity for revenge. I cannot trust him longer, 
and yet I would not injure him, if I could help it. Ilis 
own unruliness will be his rufei.” 

In the meantime. Overbury sat with his head leaning 
upon his hand, in meditation bitter enough. 

“ He goes to complete his treachery,” he thought. “ On 
my life, this feeble-minded favourite is as base as shrewder 
men. ’Tis safer by far to serve a sensible villain than a 
weak fool. Qne is sure of the former, so long as his in¬ 
terest goes with ours; there is no security with a creature 
like that. He will ruin himself; so ’tis no wonder that he 
begins by ruining others.” 

With such reflections, the knight remained for about 
twenty minutes; at the end of which time Lord Rochester 
returned, with a grave face, accompanied by Sir Charles 
Blount. Overbury received them with politeness some¬ 
what too ceremonious; but Rochester immediately said, 
“ I have made no way with your petition—the King insists 
upon obedience.” 

“He shall not have it!” exclaimedbOverbury, hastily. 
“ I have yet to learn that an EnglishnM can be banished 
from the land, at a King’s will, without any crime com¬ 
mitted. I will not go, my Lord; and methinks, in his 
high favour, my Lord of Rochester, if right willing, might 
have obtained a higher grace of the Sovereign than merely 
that his poor friend should have leave to remain in his 
native land, rather than to carry his bones to Russia but 
to leave them there.” 

“ You do me wrong, sir,” replied Rochester. “ I have 
brought Sir Charles Blount with me, who was present all 
the time, to inform you that I urged his Majesty, as much 
as was decent, to grant your request.” • 

“ He did, in truth. Sir Thomas,” said Blount. 

“Then he has fallen, indeed I” cried Overbury. “I 
have known the time. Sir Charles, when, if this noble gen¬ 
tleman had asked the King to give him half a province, he 
would have had it, in land or money.”- 

“ That is a different thing,” said Sir Charles Blount, 
drily, “ from asking a monarch to permit his subjects to 
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disobey him. I doubt not his M^esty trould rather give 
halt ma kingdom, than bate a jot of his prerogative.” 

Eochester had sat, while these few words were ex¬ 
changed, with his eyes fixed upon the ground; but at 
length raising them, he said, in an earnest tone, “ I do be¬ 
seech you. Overbury, for your own sake, obey the King; 
and be assured that I will do my best to shorten the period 
of your absence, and to obtain your recal as speedily as 
may be.” 

This time he was sincere; for his heart somewhat smote 
him, and a dread of the reproach of men, when it should 
be known that he had dealt with such ingratitude to one 
by whose counsels and assistance he had prospered, affected 
him not a little. 

There is something that all great men feel, and even 
meaner persons too, when raised to high station by acci¬ 
dent or fortune, in the stamp which history is to afli. upon 
their name, which overawes many a bad action rising up in 
their heart, and gives energy and vigour to nobler pur¬ 
poses. Vague it is, and undefined, like all remote objects, 
like fate—^likc death—like the judgment after death ; but 
still it casts its shadows over the present, and quells the 
dazzling brilliancy of pettier objects near. 

Weak and short-sighted as he was, Eochester experienced 
its influence at that moment. To be branded witli the 
stain of foul ingratitude for coming times—to be marked 
out in the annals of the age as one who had betrayed and 
ruined his friend—to be held up for scorn and reprobation 
as a base and thankless villain, in the eyes of his children 
and his children’s children, somewhat appalled him; and 
he wished that he had not taken the first step in a course 
so full of shame. 

But Overbury answered fiercely, with indignation and 
disappointment, and the rage of a strong ambitious spirit 
mastering common prudence. 

“It is vain—^it is vain!” he said. “I am a freeborn 
Englishman 1 I will not go! Let him make me if he 
can!” 

“These words are unpleasant,” cried Sir Charles Bloimt. 
* ‘ Sir Thomas, I will take my leave. My Lord of Eochester, 
I must go.” 

“ And so must I,” rejoined Eochester. “ It is useless to 
argue longer with him.” 

“Good-bye, gentlemen both,” said Overbury. “Ko- 
chestcr,” he added, in a meaning tone, “ Eochester—take 
care I” 

The favourite turned, and looked at him with a glance 
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of anger and contempt; and saying, in a low voice, “I 
■will!” he quitted the room. 

In about half an hour—could not be more—a royal 
barge, containing a gentleman, with his arms folded on his 
chest, his head bent down, and his brow frowning, together 
with a small party of the guard, and a messenger, was seen 
upon the Thames, close to the stairs; and as the waterman 
pushed off towards the middle of the stream, the oflScer in 
command said aloud, “ To the Tower!” 

The gentleman which that boat conveyed to the gloomy 
abode of captivity and sorrow was Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury 1 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


We must now return to pursue the homeward course of 
Sir Griffin Markham, as he proceeded from the Tower of 
London to his little lodgings, in one of the streets at the 
back of Petty Wales. 

When he had walked about two-thirds of the way, he 
perceived a female figure hurrying on before him, with a 
man carrying swerd and buckler a step beHind him. She 
was wrapped in a large cloak; but there was something 
about her light figure and easy walk which made Mark¬ 
ham instantly suppose that she was Ida Mara, and on pass¬ 
ing by and looking at her face, he saw that the supposi¬ 
tion was correct. 

He instantly stopped to speak to her; but the girl, vrho 
recognised Ijim, notwithstanding his change of dress, made 
him a sign to forbear and go forward; and at the same 
moment, the servant with buckler and broadsword told him 
in a sharp tone to walk on, and not stare into the gentle- 
worppn’s face. 

At length, at the shop of a silk merchant in a small way, 
Ida Mara paused, while Markham hurried on to his own 
lodging. After a few inquiries, and the purchase of some 
insignificant articles, Ida Mara herself proceeded on her 
way, telling the man who accompanied her, to wait where 
he was till her return, or till she called himi» She was 
soon in the entrance of Markham’s lodging, the door of 
the passage standing open; but just as she had passed the 
threshold, a hand was laid upon her arm, and a voice ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of surprise, “Ida!” 
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The fair Italian instantly tnrned round, and beheld Sir 
Harry West. 

“ In the name of fortune, my dear child, what are you 
doing here ? ” and, perhaps, in the circumstances of those 
depraved times, the good old knight might have suspected 
any other of the attendants of the court of imprudent, if 
not criminal purposes, in coming thus, with some degree of 
di^uise, to such a part ot the City. 

But Ida Mara was not to be suspected; and, if a shade 
ot doubt or apprehension had crossed Sir Harry’s min4, 
which it did not, the beaming satisfaction which lighted up 
her face the moment she saw him, would have dispelled it 
at once. 

“ Oh, I am so glad to see you. Sir Harry!’’ she cried; 
“ I was coming to seek you after I had been here. I have 
much to tell you; and if you will wait one moment, I wUl 
be down directly.” 

“But where are you going to, my dear child?” asked 
the old knight. “ Are you aware that this is not the most 
reputable part of London?” 

“ I did not know it,” answered the girl, simply; “but at 
all events I must go; for it is about our dear Lady’s busi¬ 
ness, and I am to see a person called Grey.” 

“ I am going to visit the same man,” replied Sir Harry, 
“ so I will go with you, if you have not any private con¬ 
versation for hiS ear, my fair Ida.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the girl_; “you may hear it all; 
for I have just the same tidings to carry to you; and per¬ 
haps it may be better that you should hear them together, 
for then you mav devise some means of remedying the new 
disasters which have befallen us.” 

“ Stay a minute, Ida,” said Sir Harry, seeing her about 
to mountjthe stairs; “ do you know the mart you are about 
to visit? "'Do yon really know who he is?” 

“He has carried several letters,” replied Ida Mara, 
dropping her voice, “ from my Lady to her husband, and 
from him to her. I know, too,” she added, in a still lower 
tone, “ that his name is not Grey.” 

“That is enough—that is enough!” said Sir Harry. 
“ Go on, my dear.” 

The girl then ascended the steps, and knocked at a door 
on the nrst landing. Markham instantly opened it himself 
and admitted them—somewhat surprised, indeed, to see 
Sir Harry with the fair Italian—into a small, low-roofed 
chamber, scantily furnished, but strewed in all parts with 
various anomalous pieces of dress, from those of a high¬ 
bred cavalier, to those of an inferior artisan. Swords, 
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daggers, one or two curious articles of virtu, ten or fifteen 
volumes of books in rich old bindings, two masks, a pair of 
fencing foils, and the head-piece and breast-plate of a 
horse-arquebusier, gave it the air of a second-hand ware¬ 
house, and left scarcely a chair vacant for the knight and 
his beautiful companion to rest themselves upon. 

“ I am glad you axe come,” cried Markham, addressing 
Ida Mara, after a few words exchanged with Sir Harry 
West; “they have straitened Mr. Seymour’s captivity; 
and I fear something has gone wrong at your house, too. 
What is your news, sweet Mistress Ida? Bad, I fear?” 

“ As bad as it can be,” answered Ida Mara: “they have 
discovered that letters are given and received; an angry 
message has been sent by the King to my Lady; and to¬ 
morrow morning she is to be removed to Highgate, to the 
house of one Mr. Conyers, there to remain till a lodging 
is prepared for her at a placed called Durham.” 

“ Durham !” exclaimed Markham; “ that is destruction 
indeed. She must not go to Durham, if we can prevent 
it. Sir Harry.” 

“How is that to be done?” demanded Sir Harry 
West. 

“ Faith, if need be,” replied Markham, “ she must feign 
illness.” 

“There is no need of feigning,” ansjvered Ida Mara, in 
a sad tone ; “ for, from the moment she heard that news, 
she drooped her head like a gathered flower, and if they 
bear her to Highgate, it will be all that they can do.” 

“ Give me three days, and I will undertake for her 
escape," exclaimed Markham. “ I am wiser now than I 
was some years ago, Sir Harry; and know how to make 
use of my time. Will you aid me, noble sir?” 

“ With my heart, hand, and means,” said Sir Harry 
AVest; “ for this cruel tyranny of the King, towards so 
sweet and unoffending a lady, justifies what w'ould be other¬ 
wise unjustifiable, to thwart him. AVhat is td be dqne, my 
good friend ? ” 

“ Much,” answered Markham, “ very much; and we 
must divide the labour. I dare not show myself amongst 
the great of the land; so you. Sir Harry, must see Lord 
Beauchamp, and the Earls of Hertford and Shrewsbury; 
they must furnish us with men, horses, and money. Let 
them collect as many servants and beasts as they can round 
about Highgate, suffering no three of the knaves to know 
where the others are, but with orders to obey you or me 
implicitly. I will provide the ship and the disguises; and 
if we can but delay her journey till such a time as suspicion 
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and vigilance be somewhat laid asleep, we are all safe. Tell 
me, Mistress Ida, is there any man about the lady who may 
be trusted ? How many servants has she allowed her ? " 

“ Three men,” replied Ida; “ but the only one to be 
trusted is Cobham, who has been with her long. He is 
prudent, and would sacrifice his life for her, I am sure.” 

“ Then you must let him into our secret,” said Markham; 
“ first speaking with the lady, and asking her consent. 
You must tell her, too, to be prepared at any moment to 
put our scheme into execution ; let nothing take her by sur¬ 
prise ; and, above all, give her some hint that it may be 
needful she should put on man’s attire. If I know her 
rightly, that will be the greatest stumbling-block.” 

“ It will not please her,” answered Ida Mara; “ but still, 
for her own sake and her husband’s, I am sure she will 
consent.” 

“ Were it not better,” asked Sir Harry, “ that the one 
escaped first, and the other followed ? ” 

“ No, no,” replied Markham; “ I have thought of that; 
but I am very sure, that the durance of the other would be 
rendered ten times as severe, the moment one was gone. 
Let them both go together, Sir Harry, then there is but 
one risk for all.” 

“ But there is a difficulty,” said Sir Harry West, “ which 
you have not foreseen, good sir. Mr. Seymour has pledged 
himself not go beyond-” 

“ That is at an end,” exclaimed Markham ; “ they have 
taken from him the limits they allowed; and, consequently, 
he is freed fi'om his promise. He is willing enough now to 
escape, and, moreover, feels sure of effecting it with little, 
if any, need of help: we shall but have to let him know 
where the ship lies, and he will undertake the rest. I will 
see you to-morrow at Highgate, lady fair, and tell you more 
when all is arranged. Now, hie you home; for it is growing 
dark, and you are too pretty a flower to bear the night 
air.” , 

“I will go with you, Ida,” said the old knight. 

“ I have one of the men with me,” answered Ida Mara; 
“ and have but to go down to the water-side. Have I any¬ 
thing else to tell the lady ? ” 

“Nothing at present,” replied Markham; “to-morrow 
I will visit you, as I have said, in some shape or other; and 
if you should have occasion to write, let it be in your native 
tongue; I shall understand you. We will see you safe, till 
you have rejoined, your companion. Go on, and we will 
follow.” 

Thus saying, he opened the door of his room; and Ida 
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Mara, descending tlie stairs, witli a quick pace, walked on 
to the' spot where Arabella’s servant stood, near the shop at 
which she had left him; Sir Harry West and Markham 
keeping at the distance of a step or two behind. The old 
knight, however, was not satisfied, even when he saw her 
under the protection of a single attendant; and still, accom- 
nanied by Markham, continued to follow her. 

At the end of the second street he had occasion to be 
glad that he did so, for by the small portion of light that 
was remaining, he saw a very extravagantly dressed per¬ 
sonage, with black hair and beard, take hold of Ida Mara 
by the arm, while a stout man, who was with him, thrust 
himself in between her and her attendant, seemingly in- 
chned to pick a quarrel with the latter. 

“Ah! my dear; have 1 found you at last?” cried the 
man with the black beard. 

“ What, in Satan’s name are you running over me for?” 
said his companion, taking Arabella’s servant by the throat. 

“ I will soon show you,” answered the man, drawing his 
sword; while Ida Mara struggled to disengage herself Irom 
the grasp of the other, who only laughed, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah ! you cannot get away now!” 

But just at that moment, Markham ran up to take part 
with Arabella’s servant, and Sir Harry West, who wo “ 
still a powerful mau for his time of life, seized the fellow 
by the collar, who had got hold of his fair protegee, and 
by one pull, with a kick against the bend of the knee 
behind, laid him upon his back on the j)avement. The 
man hallooed piteously; but the knight merely spurned 
him with his foot, saying, “ Get up, impostor, and be gone. 
I know thee.” 

It is probable that the old knight W'ould not have suf¬ 
fered him to escape without further chastisement, had he 
not been afraid of bringing a crowd about the party, which 
might have proved inconvenient; and worthy Doctor 
Foreman, for he it was who had been thuS overthrown, 
scrambled upon his feet again, showing but little inclina¬ 
tion to bluster. 

“ Come away, cpmc away,” he cried to the man who 
was with him, and then took two or three steps towards 
the corner of another street. Before he reached it, how¬ 
ever, ho turned, and exclaimed, with a significant gesture 
of the hand, “ I will have my day!” 

“ To be hanged,” replied Sir Harry West; and seeing 
that the other man was beating his retreat also, the old 
knight took Ida Mara by the arm, saying, “ Come, my 
dear, I will see you safe to the boat.” He accordingly led 
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her on to the water-side, and did not leave her till she 
was safely embarked upon the Thames. Sir Harry then 
returned with Markham to his lodging, more completely 
to define their plan of operations, and to commence the 
carrying of them into effect at once. 

In the meanwhile, Ida Mara returned to the house ot 
Sir Thomas Parry, from which her absence had passed 
imobserved, and bore with her some hope of consolation 
to poor Arabella, who had given herself up to despair at 
the prospect of being removed to such a distance from her 
husband. She still remained so ill and weak, however, 
that the worthy knight who held her in his custody, judged 
it expedient to intimate to the King, that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to force a long jommey upon her in her situation 
at the time. 

The reply of the King was as cold and unfeeling as 
might be. He believed she was feigning, he said; but 
that, at all events, she must be removed to Highgatc, where 
his physician should visit her. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, she was placed 
in a litter, and carried to a house, pleasantly situated at a 
short distance from the village, w'here she was received 
with much kindness by the master and mistress of the 
mansion. Two of the King’s physicians w'erc already in 
waiting, and Mr. Conyers, into whose charge she was 
now given, in energetic language, pointed out to them the 
absolute necessity of allowing the lady time to recover, 
before it was attempted to remove her further. 

“ If you suffer her, gentlemen,” he said, “ to undertake 
a journey in her present state, and before she has com¬ 
pletely regained her health, her death be upon your 
heads ; for you must see that she is totally incapable of 
supporting it.” 

The physicians agreed to the justice of bis remarks, and 
drew up their report accordingly; assuring her, tliat she 
should be suffered to remain for a week, at least, where 
she then was. As soon as they were' gone, Arabella 
thanked her host gently and sweetly for the kindness he 
had shown her. 

“Nay, dear lady,” he answered, kissing her hand; “I 
and my good wife are interested in'the matter, for we 
shall thus retain you longer with us; and we propose to 
ourselves the pleasure of comforting and soothing you, 
which we do not estimate as a slight grace. For a few 
days, perhaps, we shall be obliged to have the appearance 
of strict gaolers; but, as we are not such by nature, we 
shall, 1 doubt not, obtain permission to relax, especially it 
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you would, when visited by any of the King’s offieers; 
assume the appearance of being somewhat reconciled to 
your situation, and submissive to the will of the- King.” 

The brutal and ungentlemanly reply of James, when 
the physicians made their report, is well' known ; but they 
odlicred honestly to their remonstrance against any 
attempt to remove the lady to Durham lor some time; 
and when, on the following day, one of them visited her, 
he brought her the glad tidings, that she was to remain 
at llighgate lor a month. 

We must notice, however, before we proceed, an event 
which took place on the day of Arabella’s arrival at the 
house of Mr. Conyers. 

After the hint which had been given by Markham, it 
may easily be supjioscd Ida Mara was frequently on the 
watch during the day for his promised visit; but the situa¬ 
tion of the mansion, which was one surrounded on all sides 
by extensive grounds, enclosed within high brick walls, 
rendered any commuiiication with those without extremely 
didicult. At length, however, towards evening, she per¬ 
ceived, from the window of her mistress’s chamber, a man 
bearing a bundle on his shoulder, lie was apparently ? 
porter, and seemed considerablj'’ advanced in life, walking 
with slow steps, and bending under his load. When half 
way along the gravel walk, which ran from the gates to 
the house, he paused, laid down the packet, and wiped his 
brow. 

“ I.ady, lady!” cried Ida Mara, addressing her mistress, 
who was lying down to take some repose, “here is some¬ 
body coming whom I think I know—I will run down and 
meet him.” 

“Be careful, be careful, Ida!” said Arabella; “if they 
were to discover you, and drive you from me, what should 
Ido?” 

“ Something must be risked, dear lady,” .answered her 
attendant. “ I am sure that is our friend.” And away 
she went, witli a light step, down the stairs, and out by a 
side door. Knowing that she might be seen from the 
windows, she walked slowly and deliberately along the 
path, till she reached the spot where Markham stood with 
Iiis bundle. 

“ What news ?” she said, pausing beside him. 

“ All is going on right,” he replied; “a ship is hired, 
and will be ready in a few days. ’Tis a French vessel 
taking in a cargo, and may be known by the flag. It will 
be at Leigh ; but, in the meantime, let the lady hnow that 
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friends, with horses ready for her service, are always to be 
found at a small inn, called the ‘ Hose,’ on the road from 
this place to Newington.” 

“ What have you got there ?*i asked Ida Mara. 

“ Some woman’s apparel at the top,” answered Mark¬ 
ham, “ sent by the Countess of Hertford; but, under¬ 
neath, there is a disguise tor the lady, in case of need.” 

“ Will they not open it at the house?” inquired Ida. 

“No, nol” replied Markham; “the man’s dress is so 
folded up that they caiinut sec it, without cutting open the 
cloth it is wrapped in. Hut here comes somebody f'roiu 
the house; have you any tidings to give me?” 

“Not as yet,” rejoined the pretty Italian, in haste; 
“ when I have, 1 will send it to the Rose.” 

“That will do, that will do,” replied Markham. “Now, 
remember, 1 have asked you if the Lady Arabella is here. 
'J'hat 1 have come with these things from Sir Thomas 
Parry’s, where they have been left by' mist.ikc. You may 
pay me something for my labour if you will, for I am to 
be a porter, you know.” 

“ How much do you charge?” asked Ida Mara, with a 
smile, taking out her purse. 

“Not less than halfa-cro\vn. Madam,” answered her 
conqtanion, as Mr. Conyers approached; “ remember, it 
is a long way.” 

“ Oh, that i,, >0 much,” said Ido, “ for carrying such a 

package as this is very light; ” and she lifted it with 
her hand. 

“ Not so light, to bring seven miles, mistress,” rejoined 
Markham, acting his part with skill, acquired by 
long jnactice. “Ask this gentleman if 1 charge too 
much.” 

“ What is the matter?” demanded Mr. Conyers, coming 
up. 

“ He asks half-a-crown, sir,” said Ida Mara, turning 
round, “for carrying this parcel hither from Lambeth, 
wliere it was forgotten this morning.” 

“ You had better give it him,” replied Mr. Conyers, 
smiling; “it is a long way." 

The fair Italian put the half-crown into Markham’s 
hand, saying, “ Well, take it up to the house, then. I 
will come alter you, and carry it up to the lady’s room.” 

“ Stay a moment,” said Mr. Conyers, as she was about 
to follow the seeming porter, who took up the package 
and walked on ; “'a word with you, pretty one. Remem¬ 
ber, when you wish to speak with any of your friends, it 
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must be outside the wall. I have no orders to keep you 
within—but nobody except persons to myself must for 
the future, pass the gates.” 

Ilis tone, though not unkind, was grave and significant; 
and I<Ia Mara, thinking it better to make no reply, merely 
bowed her head and withdrew, following her confederate 
quickly, and taking his burden from him at the door. 

She watched him as he returned towards the gates, to 
which the master of the mansion had bent his steps after 
leaving her, and from which he was now coming back. 
Mr. Conyers, however, passed the pretended porter with¬ 
out stopping, and Ida Mara hurried witli the jtacket up to 
her mistress's chanihor. As soon as she was there,- she 
opened it, and, from the bottom, drew forth a bundle 
.sewed up in a linen cloth, wliich she instantly' deposited 
in a closet, and locked the door. 

“ What have you there, Ida'^” asked Arabella. 

“ A disguise for you, dear lady,” replied the faithful 
girl, in a whisper, approaching close to her mistress’s bed¬ 
side. “1 know not what it is, but we will not open it 
to-night.” 

She had scarcely done 6])eaking, wlicn an elderly woman, 
an attendant of hirs. Conyers, tajified at the door and 
entered, asking if she could be o! -my as^istance. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Maude,” rep'ied Ida , “ if ycu will help me 
to lay out these things, which seem to have been somewhat 
timshlcd in coming, I will thank yon and, ai<!ed by the 
maid, she took all tie; articles of apparel sent by Cady 
Hertford out of the package, one by' one, spreading them 
forth with great care, though Arabella, who had never 
employed her in any menial capacity' since her act of devo¬ 
tion in nursing Sir Harry West through the plague, told 
her it would be better for her to send lor the maid, Helen, 
to perform that oHico. , 

The servant of Mrs. Cony'ers, however, was for the time 
completely deceived; and, on retiring, informed her mis¬ 
tress, who had sent lier to the lady’s chamber, that there 
was nothing in the package which she had seen brought to 
the house but ordinary clothing. 

Good Mrs. Conyers was not a harsh or unkind person¬ 
age, but she was one who possessed few very gentle feel¬ 
ings ; and those that she did possess were so well sheltered 
by a considerable share of selfishness, that it was somewhat 
difficult to get at them. She was of a pry'ing disposition, 
too ; but it fortunately happened that, as is frequently the 
case with persons of her character, the mind wasms obtuse 
as the feelings; and with every inclination to act the gaoler 
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aud the spy upon the fair prisoner, she had not the wit to 
execute the task cfiectually. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ Alij as we could wish, all as we could wish I ” cried 
Rochester, entering a room in Northampton House, in 
which the Countess of Essex sat tvith her mother. Lady 
Suffolk “ We have tlie great majority of the judges, 
delegates. In a tew days the decree of nullity will be 
pronounced, and we need not care a pin for that rank 
puritan, Abbott, or the Bishop of London. They afe the 
only two who hold out, tor Ely and Coventry have yielded 
to the King’s arguments.” 

Lady Essex cast herself into his arras, with her face 
radiant with joy; and the shameless Countess of Suflolk 
rose and congratulated the lover of her criminal daughter, 
with as many expre.ssions of satisfaction as if he were about 
to raise her to a station of honour and fame. 

“ (let them to sign the decree quickly, Rochester,” she 
said; “ Abbott is a iiowcrful man, and the see ot Canter¬ 
bury has no light authority. He may bring some of the 
rest over again ; and it is as well to have as many on our 
side as possible.” 

“ There is no fear, there is no fear,” replied Rochester. 
“ They have pledged themselves to the King, and cannot 
go back. Nevertheless, be you assured, dear lady, I will 
lose no time. What 1 most fear is from that villain, Over- 
bury. He has written me this day a most insolent and 
tlireatening letter; and he may make mischief.” 

“ 1 wonder,” said Lady Suffolk, in a jesting tone, “ if 
there be no butts of Malmsey now in that same Tower of 
London ? But come, I will go and tell Northampton of 
your good news. He is as eager in the business as any 
of us.” 

“ Not as I am,” answered Rochester, casting himself 
into a seat by the side of his paramour. “ There I defy 
him.” 

“ But what says your dear good friend. Sir Thomas 
Overbury?” asked Lady Essex. “My mother is right, 
Rochester: we want Malmsey butt!” 

“ It were not safe,” answered her lover, looking down ; 
“ the*m||^ may drive me to punish him as he deserves; 
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“ Oh, by a thousand means,” answered the Countess. 
“ Cut what docs he say, what does he say, Robert V let me 
see. Have you got the letter with you ? ” 

“ Yes, here it is,” answered Rochester; “ a sweet com¬ 
position, in truth, and on# which sliows that he and I are 
henceforth sworn enemies. One or the other must perish, 
that is clear.” 

“ Let it be him, sweet Rochester, let it be him,” said the 
Countess, taking the letter, and running her eye over the 
contents. 

“ What says the villain?” she exclaimed, at length, with 
her face burning as she read aloud some portions of Over- 
bury’s letter, “—‘ You and I will come to public trial be¬ 
fore all the friends I have 1 —They shall- know what words 
havsspassed betwixt us heretofore!—I have wrote the 
story betwixt you and me from the first hour to this day 1’ 
—Rochester, there is no time to be lost! lie brings it on 
his own liead.—Let him take the consequences." 

“ But how? but how?” cried Rochester. 

“ How ? ” asked the Countess. “ Is he not in the Tower? 
—Is not my father Lord High Chamberlain?—.Are you not 
a I’rivy Councillor?—Will the King refuse you anything 
you ask in reason?—Rochester, Roclicstcr! means arc not 
difficult if you will be firm. But place a secure man 
as Lieutenant of the Tower, and leave the rest to me. 
What—woidd you have yourself overthrown by a worm— 
by a viper?—Will yon leave a snake to sting you, when, 
by one stroke of your heel, you can tread it into nothing? 
You have done all you have done, more than could be ex¬ 
pected, to avoid the necessity he forces on you. You 
offered him rank, station, and liigh employment 1 lie re- 
fnsci} them all, and his own obstinacy sent him to the 
Tower. Now he would charge and calumniate you, know¬ 
ing right well, that slander always leaves part of its venom 
behind, whatever antidote we apply. lie gives you no 
choice, he forces you to declare that he or you must 
perish.” 

“ It is but too true,” replied Rochester, gazing on the 
ground somewhat gloomily ; “ and yet I would to lleavejn 
he did not force me to deal with him harshly.” 

“ Ay, but he does,” exclaimed the Countess. “ Tell me, 
if two men are in a sinking boat that will but bear one, has 
not the strongest every right to cast the other into the sea, 
a,id save himself?” 

She paused for art answer, and her lover replied, “ I 
think he has; but still ho may regret to do it.” 

“ True,” said Lady Essex, “ true; and so d# I, and so 
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do you. But if that man were an enemy, who had brought 
him there only to take liis life ? lie who weakly etaiuls in 
fear of a man he can destroy, deserves the late tliat he 
spares the other. Had he been content to bear, even for 
some short time, witli meekness and forhearance, tlic punish' 
ment he has called down on his own head, he might have 
lived on in peace, for aught you would have said or I have 
done again.st him. But now, Bochestcr,” she added, laying 
her fair and beautiful hand upon his arm, and spe.aking in 
alow but emphatic tone, “ but now, ho must die! Do you 
mark me?—He must die! It is not hate that makes me 
speak; we could have afforded to hate him, and yet let him 
live. I practise nought against the life of Essex, though 
Heaven knows I have hated him cnougli. But to dread is 
difi'erent—to live in continual fear of vvliat a fellow^cing 
may say—to know that our secrets arc at the mercy of 
an enemy—to see him strive to curb us at his will, like 
a groom upon a managed horse, because he has gOv the 
bridle of fear between onr jaws, is not an existence to be 
tolerated for an hour. Fling me, I say, such a rider to the 
dust and break his neck, or you are not half a man. This 
letter, this base and insolent letter, is his death-warrant I ” 
And she struck it with the hack of her fingers, with all the 
passion and vehemence of her nature. “ He has signed it 
with his own hand,” she added. It is his own deed I and 
as he has planted the tree, so let him eat the fruit.” 

“But the means! but the means!” cried Bochester. 
“ Where shall we find the means ?—Remember, such deeds 
leave marks behind them that may condemn us. Cold 
judges will not weigh the provocation, but only the act; 
will not think of how he drove us to destroy him, but 
pimish us for his destruction. The King himself will suffer 
no private revenge; remember the case of Sanquhar, where 
no prayers or entreaties would move him.” 

“ Ay, but remember, also,” said the Countess, “ that he 
was hated—you are loved. James smiled when he signed 
Sanquhar’s warrant. Know you not why he looked so 
pleased? AVas not Sanquhar a friend of that famous King 
of Prance, who so eclipsed the pale light of the Scottisli 
Star, that he looked like Orion beside one of the little 
twinkling Pleiades ? Did not Sanquhar stand by, unmoved 
by aught but laughter, when Henry vented a keen jest upon 
tlic birth of this British Solomon; and James paid him 
well. Him he detested; you he adores.—AA''ho does not 
that knows yon, Rochester ?—And if this be so managed 
that no mighty hubbub is made about it, I will undertake 
the King shall aid you to conceal it, rather than punish you 
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f:)r an act most necessary. Besides, if I judge right, there 
may l)e things witliin the scope of your knowledge that 
this great nionarcli w'ould not have told. 1 counsel you 
not to make him dread you ; lor that is too perilous. Show 
him all devotion, and there is no fear of his becoming an 
enemy to one who is so imich his friend* Then, as lor the 
rest, lend me your power, and 1 will give you the means. 
I will away, with all speed, to a ccriain serviceable woman 
whom 1 know, wlio will idford me good counsel as to what 
is to be done. But I must put oft' tins gay apparel; and if 
3 'ou will be lierc to supper, I will have news for you. 
Hark! I hear my mother coming, with my good Lord 
Northampton, lie shall lend me his barge; and I will 
away.” 

“ Ret me go with you,” said Rociiester. 

“ Wliat, in these fine leathers?” cried the Countess, 
laughing as lightly as if her errand were but some plea¬ 
sant scheme of momentary diversion. “ No, no, most 
noble Lord, that w'ould betray all. Another time you sliall. 
Fair sir,” she continued, turning to the Earl ot Nor¬ 
thampton, as he entered, “ I beseech you, as your poor 
kinswoman and dependant, to lend me your Lordship’s 
barge lor a short time. I have a secret expedition to the 
city, to visit a certain goldsmitli, who must not know me, 
lest he charge his workmanship too dear. You will not 
deny me?” 

She spoke in a gay and mocking tone, calculated to dis¬ 
cover rather tlian to conceal the fact, that slie l)ad some 
more important sclieme to execute than that winch she 
gave out; and the Earl of Northampton replied at once: 
“ It, as all else that I possess, lair lady, is at your devo¬ 
tion. Stay; I must order it.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Countess, “ I will do so as I pass 
through the ante-room. Show him the letter, Roches¬ 
ter, and ask him simply what that man deserves who 
wrote it.” 

Thus saying, she left the room, and Rochester placed 
the letter ot iSir Thomas Overbury in the hands of the 
Lord Northam])ton, who had by tins time become his chief 
friend and adviser at the court. The Earl read it twice, 
and then returning it, said, in a marked tone, “ Death 1— 
A man,” he added, “ who can betray the secrets confided 
to him is the worst sort of traitor; but he who can use 
them to intimidate another, is lower than the common cut- 
purse upon the highway. Were this man out of prison, 
1 should say—call him into some quiet corner of the Park, 
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aiid draw your sword. As it is, I cannot so well advise 
you.” 

The Countess of Suffolk made Rochester a sign not to 
continue the subject; and in a few minutes more Lady 
Essex re-appeared, masked, and habited with gi'cat sim¬ 
plicity. 

“ Now,” she exclaimed, addressing Rochester, “ you may 
have the honour of handing me to the barge, or, .if you 
like it better, may accompany me till I land near the 
bridge, and wait for me, like a humble slave, till I rc- 
crabark; for I will have no pert lover prying into where 
I go.” 

Thus saying, she gave him her hand, and the Earl of 
Northampton, smiling as benignly on their criminal attach¬ 
ment as the Countess of Suffolk had done, conducted^hem 
to a door leading into the gixrdens, where he left them to 
pursue their way to the private stairs, which were theti at¬ 
tached to all the great houses that lined the bank of the 
Thames, from Whitehall to the City, 

Rochester and the Countess proceeded through the g.ar- 
dens, toying and jesting as they w'ent, and then seated 
themselves in the harge, which speedily bore them down 
nearly to London Bridge. There the lady left her lover, 
and, followed by two men, entered upon the narrow streets 
of the metropolis, which she threaded till she reached the 
well-known house of Mrs. Turner. She paused in the 
little court, and sent up one of the men to see if the 
respectable lady she came to visit was at home, and* 
alone. 

“ Saj', a lady wishes to sec her,” said the Countess. 
“Mind, sirrah, gives no names—merely a lady.” 

“ I know, my Lady,” replied the man, who had accom¬ 
panied his mistress more than once upon a similar errand; 
and entering the door, which stood open, he soon came 
back with tidings that good Mrs. Turner was within, and 
disengaged. 

“ Bless me, my Lady!” exclaimed Mrs. Turner, as soon 
as she saw the Countess, “ 1 have not had the honour of 
a visit for I don’t know how long; bnt I see that all has 
gone well with you. You could not look so fresh and so 
beautiful if you were not happy; though beautiful enough 
you were always, even when you were in the state of 
misery from which I had some little share in relieving 
you.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Mrs. Turner,”- replied the Countess, 

“ the relief is not quite complete; but I think it will be 
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soon. However, I have another business on hand, perhaps 
more irapovtant still. See that there is no one in that 
room, and lock the door.” 

“ Oh, there is no one, I am sure, my Lady,” said Mrs. 
Turner. “ I take good care against eavcs-droppers ; but 
yon shall sec.” And opening the door, which led to an 
inner chamber, she displayed a bedroom fitted up in a style 
of luxury which would have shamed a palace. 

She then locked a door which led from it to a back stair¬ 
case ; and tripping hack on the tips of her toes, she sat 
down opposite to Lady Essex, saying, “ Now, sweet lady, 
you sec tliere is no one there ; and, if there be anything in 
all the world tliat I can do to serve you, I am ready. I am 
sure, it is (juite a pleasure to de anything lor so great and 
generous a person.” 

“Tliat is all nonsense, Turner,” replied the Countess; 
“ what I have to do now, cannot he a pleasure to any one 
concerned ; hut it is forced upon me. 'fell me, you who 
hitve such skilful means of gratifying hearts that love, 
have you not means of satisfying hate, as well V ” 

“ Kcally, my Lady, I don’t know vvliat you mean,” said 
Mrs. 'rurner. “ You must speak clearly ; and I will give 
you a clear answer.” 

“ Pshaw 1” cried the Countess, impatiently; “ half of 
your trade, woman, is to understand at a mere hint. Tell 
me, if you had an enemy, one that you dreaded, one that 
rendered it necessary lor your safety that he should be re¬ 
moved, could you not find means—without much apparent 
dealing with him—to free yourself from your danger, and 
from his enmity y” 

Mrs. Turner gazed silently in her face, for a moment, 
and then, in a voice sunk to a whisper, asked, “ Js it my 
Lord your husband ? ” 

“ He! ” cried the Countess, with a scoff. “ But I have 
no husband,” she added, the moment alter; “if you mean 
the Earl of Essex, poor creature, my hate ceased as soon 
as he ceased to trouble me. 'fhe idle bond between us 
will be soon snapped by the fingers of law; and hencefor¬ 
ward I care no more about him than about any of the 
thousands who walk the streets of London, and whom I 
have never seen. No, no, it is another, a much less per¬ 
son ; for you might fear to put your fingers in the peerage. 
But answer me my question. Were such your case, could 
you not find means, I say'? ” 

“ Perhaps I could, my Lady,” answered Mrs. Turner, in 
a grave tone. “ Perhaps I could.” 

“ 'Ihen you must make my hatred yours,” replied the 
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Conntcs3, “ and work against my enemies as if they were 
your own.” 

“ Tliat I will, madam, T am sure, with all my heart,” 
I swered her worthy confederate. “ But I must have 
help, iiiy Lady.” 

“ you sha(l have such assistance as shall render all 
easy,” replied the Countess. 

■ “ Ay,” rejoined Mrs. Turner; “ but what I mean is, I 
cannot undertake this thing alone. Good Doctor Foreman 
must give us assistance. I doubt you would not like 
bloodshed?” . 

“ No, no, no !” answered the Countess ; “ there must he 
no blood ; nothing to leave a trace of how the person died. 
Quietly and secretly, and yet as speedily as may be.” 

“ It will he diilicult, madam,” said Mrs. Turner: “ a 
very difficult thing indeed; for though one may get at their 
food so as to spice one dish to their tasie for ever, yet if it 
is to he slow poison-” ' 

The Countess started, and her warm cheek turned 
somewhat pale. “Is your Ladyship ill?” asked Mrs. 
Turner. 

“No, no!” answered the Countess; “’twas the word 
poison. Orten,” she added, slowly and thoughtfully, “ we 
must make use of means we like not to hear named, and 
the heart shrinks at a word that is most bold in action. 
But it matters not;—poison—ay, poison!—So let it be!— 
Why should the sound scare me?—Poison. Well, woman, 
what was it thou wert saying ? ” 

“ Why, please you, my Lady, that if slow poison is to be 
used, we must bribe some man who has constant access to 
the person, for it must be given daily.” 

“ None shall have access but yourself and those you 
send,” replied the Countess. “ All food may jiass through 
your hands—and yet I wish this were not to bo done. 
Would that it could be accomplished boldly and openly, 
without such silent, secret dealings ; but that is impossible 
in this case.” 

“ Oh dear, my Lady!” replied Mrs. Turner, in a sooth¬ 
ing tone,—“ you need not distress yourself about it. You 
do not know how frequently such things happen.” 

“ Ay! Is it often done ?" exclaimed the Countess. 

“Daily, madam,” said Mrs. Turner. “JVIany a rich old 
miser finds the way to heaven by the tender love his heir 
bears to his money hags; many a jealous husband troubles 
his lady’s peace no more, after she has learnt the secret of 
deliverance ; many a wise man's secrets find a quiet de¬ 
posit in the churchyard, which otherwise might have been 
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noised abroad ; many a poor girl, betrayed and wearied of, 
finds peace, by the same hand that took it from her. lJut 
that’s a shame, I say, and such means should be only used 
against the strong and the dangerous.” 

The Countess smiled bitterly. “Yes!” she said, look¬ 
ing down, “ there are gradations even in such things as 
these i and dire necessity still justifies the act that else 
were criminal. And so ’tis often done, good Mrs. Turner? 
I have heard of it, but knew not it was frequent.” 

“ Oh yes, my Lady,” answeftd the fiend; “ scarce a 
day—I am sure not a week—passes, without a stone being 
put up by mourning friends in memory of those whom 
they would lain forget; and once the earth is shovelled in, 
you know, it matters little how the dead man went. In 
truth, to most men, ’tis a charity to cut them olF from a 
few years of sorrow. ’Tis a sad world, lull of cares, my 
Lady; and T know that, too, poor creature as I am. Hero 
they are pressing me hard fiir tfie rent of my house ; and 
where 1 on to get it I am sure I cannot tell.” 

“ There!” said the Countess, throwing a purse upon the 
table; “and if j'ou .skilfully accomplish that which is 
needed, you shall he rich.” 

The woman seized her hand to kiss it; but the Countess 
drew it away, as if a serpent stung her. “ Come, no 
foolery,” she said. “You know I paj' well for services ; 
but they mu.st be rendered duly. I have told you that 
this person shall be entirely in your power. You shall 
have every opportunity to practise on him your skill. 
He shall be altogether in youT hands. Is there anything 
more you need V” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said Mrs. Turner, laughing with a low 
titter. “ 1 thought first it was a woman, till your Lady¬ 
ship said he; for ladies have not, in general, such enmities 
to men.” 

“ My friendships are the friendships of my friends,” 
cried the Countess: “ their hate my hate. ’Tis not that 
this man has injured me, but he is dangerous to one I love. 
He must die ! ' See you to the means. I have heard that 
the late Queen Catherine, of France, was so well served 
in cases such as these, that those whom she dreaded or 
disliked, disappeared as if by magic. The smelling of a 
nosegay—a i)air of scented gloves—a cup ot fragrant wine 
—would clear her court in a few hours of those who cum¬ 
bered it.” 

“ All tales! my Lady,” replied Mrs. Turner; “ except, 
perhaps, the wine. I doubt not that she did deliver her¬ 
self of enemies by such means, and those the best, too, she 
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could employ; but odours to kill, must be strong scents, 
indeed ; and, ’tis more like, some friendly valet lielped to 
season the soup of the good Jlonseigneur, than that he 
' took the poison by the nose. However, there is one thing 
I can say, that there is no secret in the sciences with whicli 
my friend, good Doctor Foreman, is nnturnished ; and, 
moreover, that he will employ them all to please your 
Ladyship.” 

“ Well, consult him, then,” said Lady Essex ; “ let him 
know that his reward is sure. Think you he has ever 
practised in this sort before?” 

“ I must not say that, my Lady,” replied Mrs. Turner, 
with a slircwd look; “ but I know well, that in this 
country, and in many others, too, he has served great 
men in various ways. Ay, kings and princes ; and, 1 sus¬ 
pect, their foes have had cause to know it, too. lint he is 
as secret as the grave, and never babbles of* the things he 
has done.” 

“ That is the man we want,” said the Countess; “ speak 
to him about the matter, and let me know what he says.” 

“That 1 will, my Lady,” answered Mrs. Turner. “Ilut 
who is the gentleman we have to deal with?” 

“ You shall know hereafter,” replied Lady Essex: “what 
I have said, is sufficient for the present.” 

“Nay, hut dear Lady,” urged her infamous confederate, 
“ I fear Dr. b'ereman may not like to engage in the matter 
without knowing who the person is. I have no curiosity, 
for my part.” 

“Why should he hesitate?” demanded the Countess, 
sharply; “one man must, to him,be the same as another, 
if what you have said of him be true. The butcher asks 
not where the ox he slays was bred or fattened, what green 
meadows fed it, from what streams it drank. The blow 
that ends it is all he has to think of; and so let it be 
here.” 

“ I doubt that will not satisfy him, my Lady,” said Mrs. 
Turner ; “ there are some great men he might not like to 
deal with—any of his kind friends and patrons, would give 
him pain to injure. Perhaps this very gentleman may 
have been favourable to him—may have employed him in 
things of the same kind.” 

“’Tis not unlikely,” answered the Countess, with a 
gloomy smile; “ but, if he have, he will employ him no 
further. The walls of a prison are round him, from which 
he will ne’er pass ’ont alive. However, as your friend can¬ 
not penetrate into the Tower, to tell the secret to him who 
TTinst die: and as he dare not, 1 think, betray it to any 
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other, the man is Sir Thomas Overhuryand she fixed 
her hcautil'ul eyes steadfastly upon the countenance of 
Mrs. Turner, as if to read the efi'ect which her words pro¬ 
duced upon the woman’s mind. 

It was not such as she expected ; for the passion in her 
own heart gave even her victim higher iin])or(ance than he 
laid |)ossessed in the eyes of otliers. “ AVliat! Sir Thomas 
Overhury!” cxchaimcd Mrs. Turner, in some surprise; 
“ tlic friend of my Lord ' f Iloche.sterV” 

“ lie wax his Iricnd,” replied the Countess, with marked 
cmpliasia; but now-” 

She lelt the sentence unconclndcd, and Mrs. Turner ex- 
cliumed, “Ah! I see how it is; I nnder.sl.-iiid it all, now! 
Such Iriends may become.dangerous. Lady. lie may have 
secrets ol my Lord of llochester's, which must not be be- 
traj'ed ; perhaps, some of the King’s, too.” 

“ Terbaps so,” answered the Countess; “ all wc know, 
however, is, that he lies a close prisoner in the 'I’ower, by 
the King's own order ; that no man—e.xcept such as have 
licence irom his Majesty himself—is permitted to speak 
with liim, on pain of high displeasure ; and that it were 
better for all parties that such things were brought to an 
end. ■ kSee to it, good Mrs. Turner, .see to it! and come up 
to me at Nortliampton House to-night at sup[)er time. 
The Lari will then be in the country; and you will find 
lAtril llochester and myself alone. If you have seen this 
Doctor Foreman, then, you may bring hint with you ; and 
so farewell!” 

'I’lius saying, the Countess left her, hurried to the barge, 
and seating herself by her lover’s side, was rowed back to 
Northampton House. 15ut, as she went, she vainly endea¬ 
voured to assume the light gaiety which she had displayed 
as they came; tor the terrible conversation which she had 
just hehl with her instrument still cast its shadow upon 
her. While the act was merely a matter of vague contem¬ 
plation, she had lelt it but little; but, as with those who 
a))proach to climb a mountain, which at a distance looked 
soft and easy of ascent, she found the task more fearful 
than she had anticipated when she came to deal with the 
details. Even her bold and resolute spirit lelt oppressed 
with the first steps to the terrible crime that was to be 
committed; the very lowness and pettiness of the means 
to be employed had something strangely horrible to her 
imagination which she could not shake off. She sat silent 
and gloomy then as the boat glided over the water; and 
Rochester easily divined that preparations were already 
made for the dark act they meditated. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

One wing of the old palace in the Towei’, which has long 
since been swejit away, was, at this time, when the King’s 
general residence was at Whitehall, given up to those 
prisoners of state who were not coimnitted to that close 
custod)' which debarred them from a general communica¬ 
tion with llieir fellow men. This was the habitation of 
William Seymour about a week after the period when the 
Lady Arabella was conveyed from Lambeth to llighgate. 
lie had, in the first instance, been placed in the Beauchamp 
tower, hut had been removed to make way for Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; and he now had larger apartments and better 
accommodation than before, as well as the range of the 
whole extent of the Tower itself, though the liberty of 
passing the gates, which he had at one time enjoyed, was 
denied him. 

From time to time he received the visits of various 
friends; and Markham was with him every day, bearing 
him tidings or short notes from his beloved wife, though 
their correspondence could not be so full as during the 
period of her confinement at the house of Sir Thomas 
Parry. 

The intervals of solitude to which he was subjected dur¬ 
ing various parts of the day, were j)asscd in writing, read¬ 
ing, and meditating schemes of escape; and often, in deep 
reflection, he paced the old halls and corridors of the 
palace, pausing from time to time, as the snushinc pene¬ 
trated through the tall windows, and fell upon mementos 
of men and ages gone—to read the homily it afforded, of 
the transitory nature of all Inunan things. 

He was one day standing thus employed, gazing at a 
spot on the wall where some hand had carved the name of 
Edward Plantagenet, and wondering to which of all the 
many distinguished persons who had borne that appellation 
the inscription referred, when a gentleman, whom he well 
knew, named Sir Robert Killigrew, approached with the 
sauntering and meditative Step of a prisoner, and gave him 
the good morning. 

“ 1 was coming to seek you, sir,” said Killigrew, “ to 
pay you my respects as your fellow captive, which I have 
been since last night.” 

“ May I ask on' what cause. Sir Robert?” demanded 
Seymour. 

“ You would be long in divining," answered the knight. 
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“ That I may well be, ’’ replied Seymour; “ for as things 
now go on in England, there is not an act in all the wide 
range of those which man can perform, that may not, by the 
elastic stretching of the law, the cunning of the bad, and 
the itidiffcncc of all the rest, be construed into some crime 
worthy of imprisonment.” 

“ It is but too true,” replied Killigrew. “ My crime was 
but speaking a few words with poor Sir Thomas Overbury, 
who called to me when I passed his window, as J was re¬ 
turning from a visit to my poor friend Ivaleigli. For this 
mighty misdemeanour 1 was committed from the cottncil- 
tabic, and here I am, your servant at command,* so far as 
services may be rendered within the wails of tlie 'J'owcr ” 

“ I must not welcome you. Sir Kobert,” replied Seymour; 
“ for it were no friendly act to sec you gladly here. What 
news were stirring when you left the court V” 

“Good faith, but little,”answered the knight, “except 
that llochcster exceeds all bounds- in favour, impudence, 
rapacity, tind rashness. The functions of all offices of 
the state are now moiiopolizcd by him ; there’s not a privy- 
councillor can wag his beard, unless my Lord of llochesfcr 
give leave; and if a suitor have ever so just a claim, good 
faith his gold must flow into the favourite’s purse before 
he can obtain a hearing. lie rules the court and the state, 
and were it not for Abbott, would rule the church too, 1 
believe. But the archbishop frowns upon him, and holds 
out against the nullity of his fair Countess’s marriage with 
Lord Essex.” 

“ What does he do for want of Overbury?” asked Sey¬ 
mour. “ Good faith, when 1 heard that the knight was 
arrested, I fancied that the favourite’s day was at an end.” 

“Heaven and the King forgive you 1” cried Killigrew. 
“jWhy, it was Rochester himself did it. That is known 
to all the world now-a-days; and as to how he does with¬ 
out him, he pins himself upon my Lord Northampton, that 
learned jiiecc of Popish craft, lie is with him daily, hourly, 
and by his advice rules all his actions, as he did by Over- 
bury’s.” 

“ Poor Overbury!” said Seymour; “ I have no cause to 
love him ; but yet 1 cannot help pitying a man cast down 
by that bitterest stroke of adversity, the falsehood and in¬ 
gratitude of a friend.” 

“ 1 pity him too,” replied Killigrew, “which was the 

• Lot it be remembered, that this aet of intolerable tyranny was ao- 
tnally committed; and this, with tlic rest of James’s conduct towards 
Overbury, led men reasonably to snspcct that the prisoner was in pos¬ 
session of some horrible secret affecting the King himself. 
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cause wliy I stayed to speak to him. I know not what he 
has done to injure or oflend you, sir, that you say you 
have no cause to love him, but he seems most anxious to 
see you, which, indeed, I was coming to tell you. Though 
I cannot advise you to give way to his request, for by so 
doing, perhaps, you may injure yourself with the lieute¬ 
nant of the Tower, who, it seems, already dreads be shall 
be dismissed for the short conversation I had with his 
prisoner.” 

“ Oh, Wade is a good friend of mine,” answered Sey¬ 
mour, “ ar.d is under some obligations to my house. What 
did Sir Thomas say ? ” 

“ As near as I can recollect,’’replied Sir Robert Killigrew,- ■< 
“ that it would be a great consolation to him if he could 
speak with you or the Lady Arabella. But take care what 
you do; for I cannot but think that it is rash to make the 
attempt. The King’s orders are most strict, that no one, 
not his nearest friends, not his own father, should have a 
moment’s interview with him.” 

“ I will see him, nevertheless, if it be possible,” answered 
Seymour. “ 'The :nan who could refuse consolation, how¬ 
ever small, to a poor captive shut out from human inter¬ 
course, must have a cold heart indeed, let the risk be what 
it may. 1 am sure you do not regret your captivity for 
such a cause. Sir Robert?” 

“ I jegret my captivity, whatever be the reason,” replied 
the knight; “ but yet I would do the same to-morrow, I 
confess.” , 

“Well, I will'go watch my opportunit}',” replied Sey¬ 
mour; “no one can tell what changes may he made ; but 
if they remove him to the Bell-tower, beneath the lan¬ 
tern, or to one of the dungeons, the occasion will be 
missed.” 

“Farewell, then, for the present,” replied Sir Robert 
Killigrew; “I had better not accompany you.” 

“ Perhaprnot,” said Seymour. 

Bidding him adieu, and then taking his way towards the 
tower in which Sir Thomas Overbury was confined, he 
passed once or twice under the windows without looking 
up, seeing that there were several persons in the open 
space between the walls. At length, Overbury’s window 
opened, but Seymour marked what he did not, that there 
was a workman wheeling a barrow round the other side of 
the tower, and, taking another turn, he came back again, 
and looked around. 

“ Hist, hist 1 ” cried the prisoner; “ speak to me for a 
moment, Mr. Seymour.” 
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“ I will be back in an instant,” replied the other, “ when 
I make sure that we are not observed.” 

In a few minutes, he again paused beneath the window, 
the sill of which was nearly level with his head, but a little 
above, and, looking up, he said, “ Now, Sir Thomas, the 
workmen have gone to dinner; there is no one on the 
walls—what would you say? ” 

“Many things — many things,” answered Oyerbury; 
“but the time is short, and I cannot say all. I have 
injured you, Mr. Seymour,—j'ou and the Lady Arabella 
too. I wotild lain have your lorgiveness, and beseech 
hers. I did it to sen'e a faithless man, who has placed me 
within these bars. I, it was, who-informed the King of 
your meetings, and brought about your ruin. Had I 
known that you were married, 1 would have cut out my 
tongue ere 1 had uttered those words!” 

“ J5nt did you not, likewise. Sir Thomas, write to warn 
her to escape?” asked Seymour. “I have heard so on 
good authority, and that such was one of your oflcnces 
with the King.” 

“ I did, 1 did,” answ'cred the knight; “ but it was too 
late.” 

“Well, then,” rejoined Seymour, “the good act blots 
out the bad one. You have my forgiveness freely. Sir 
Thomas; and I may well assure you of my dear wife’s also; 
for she it was who wrote to tell me you had done so, with 
words of kindness and gratitude.” 

“ (iod’s blessing upon her I” cried the captive; “ but I 
would fain do more. You are aware, sir, doubtless, that a 
permission in due form, jiuder the King’s own hand, was 
given for the lady’s marriage to a subject. Why not use it 
l()r a justification?” 

“ Tt has been urged already,” replied Scymoiir; “ but 
the King heeds it not. It was given to the Lady Arabella 
by the Countess of Shrewsbury; and we have demanded, 
all of us, if we have been guilty, that a public trial should 
take place. I3ut the laws arc now the common mockery of 
every idle fellow at the court.” 

“ Jt is so, indeed,” replied Sir Thomas Overbury, in a 
sad tone; “I know it but too feelingly. So, that is vain,” he 
added, after a moment’s thought, “ then, you have nothing 
t left but flight.” 

“ How can it be effected?” asked Seymour, in a doubt¬ 
ful tone. 

“ By you—as easily as the wind waves yonder flag,” re¬ 
plied the knight. “ Oh, had I but 3 'our liberty to walk 

X 
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al/out nnwatclicd, I would place tlic seas betwixt myselt 
and England ere three days were over.” 

“ But bow—but how?” deinaiulcd Seymour. “li you 
show me bow, I will thank you indeed.” 

“In a thousand ways,” answered the captive. “ IVliy 
not, in a workman’s dress, at sonic unsusjiectod hour, tnl<o 
yonder barrow, and wheel it through the gali.sV AVho 
would stop you—who would ask a question ? 1 have seen 
it done a dozen times at lea-st.—Why not, habited as a 
carter, follow some empty waggon that has brought billets 
or merchandise into the liirtress ? ” 

“The plan is not a bad one, in tnitb,” said Seymour; 
‘ perhaps, if driven to it, I may execute it.” 

“ Driven to it!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Overburj'. “ Is 
not every man, who is detained a captive here unjustly, 
driven to take measures lor his own deliverance V Or do 
von expect that the King will bo mollified, and give his 
kind consent to your re-union with your fair wife? Ah, 
my good sir 1 you do not know the man. Were you 
aware of all that I could tell, you would entertain no 
hope. Dark and dreadful, sir, dark and dreadful are the 
secrets of that palace at AVhiteliall. But, it they mind 
not what they do, and continue this persecution of an 
innocent man, those secrets shall he told, let them all'cct 
whom they may.” 

“ 1 beseech j ou. Sir Thomas Overbury,” said Seymour, 
“he carelul. Keineinber, rash words, may provoke re¬ 
venge ; and you arc in the hands of men both power¬ 
ful and unscrupulous. Threats, I fear, will avail but 
little.” 

“ 1 have no other means!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, vehe¬ 
mently ; “ the hope of truth, kindness, or justice from 
them is vain. ’Tis but from their tears tliat i can enter-' 
tain any expectations. But, hush!” he exclaimed, “hush! 
—walk on, walk on 1 I see the Lieutenant coming' along 
the wall.” 

Sc.ymour, who was himself l)idden by the tower, in¬ 
stantly proceeded in the direction of another building, 
some way before him, with his arms folded on his chest, 
and his eyes bent down to the ground, in meditation on 
what he had just heard. He knew not that the Lieutenant 
was coming in the opposite direction; but alter he had 
walked forward about a hundred yards, that officer came 
down by some steps from the wall, and joined him, say¬ 
ing, “ Give you good morning, sir; I hope you are weU 
to-day 1 ” 
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“ As well as one can be, Wade, in this place,” replied 
Seymour, “ and that is not too well.” 

Faith, sir, I do not know,” answered Wade, “I feel 
myself very well here, and do not wish to change.” 

“I am sure I hope ymii may remain, Wade,” replied the 
prisoner, “ as it satisfies yourself; and your loss would be 
a sad stroke on me.” 

“ Yet, Mr. Seymour, I am afraid we must both make up 
our mind to my going,” said the Lieutenant. “ The crows 
of the court are picking a hole in my coat, bcca\i,sc a gen¬ 
tleman, passing through, spoke for a few moments with Sir 
Thomas Overbury, at his window, and I am to be dis¬ 
missed, it seems. Sir Oervase Klways has given the Lord 
llochester a thousand pounds, 1 hear, to have the post; so 
he is sure to get it. lie may have more to give before he 
has done, however.” 

“ To what amount do j’ou think ?” asked Sej'monr, with 
a smile. “ The rapacity' of these people is somewhat ex¬ 
tensive.” 

“ To the amount of his conscience and his soul, per¬ 
haps,” replied the officer, in a meaning tone. But these 
things do not do to talk of, Mr. Seymour; and if they drive 
me out so unjustly, I should much like to take some who 
are within these walls along with me.” 

“ Would to heaven you would make me of the num¬ 
ber ! ” replied Seymour. 

The Lieutenant, gazed at him with a smile, and then 
answered: “ You know, sir, that there is not a man in the 
Tower whom 1 would sooner sec otit of it than y’onrself, 
from gratitude to my' good Lord of Hertford. But iu these 
matters, sir, every one must take care of himself, and I 
fear T must not do anything to help y'ou out.” 

“ Thanks for y'our good wishes, Wade, at all events,” 
replied Seymour. “ So jroor Sir Thomas Overbury is kept 
a close prisoner ?” 

“ Too close, sir,” said the Lieutenant; “ too close not to 
make men think that the offence charged against him is 
but a pretext, and that there is darker work below. I am 
not a man to serve their purposes, however ; and I fancy 
my crime is more refusing to let some persons have access 
to him, than permitting others. Jly Lord of Rochester 
^ sent a man here yesterday morning to wait upon him, as 
he said—a fellow whose look I love not. So I told him 
that no one should wait upon a close prisoner in my' cus¬ 
tody but my own servants. For them 1 can be answerable, 
not for others. This is my true fault, sir. ^ But you must 
be good enough, in your walks, not to approach the Beau- 
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champ-tower, whatever you do, as, if any one is seen 
speaking witli the poor man again, I must place him in a 
less convenient room, and I do not wish to deal harshly 
with one I so much pity.” 

“ You arc a good fellow, Wade,” replied Seymour, 
shaking his hand; and, leaving the Lieutenant, he walked 
on, saying to himself, this is something gained : Wade will 
shut liis eyes as far as possible, that is clear.—Escape, 
then, will be easy; but it must be executed before he 
is removed.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The morning meal was over at the house of Mr. Conyers; 
and the Lady Arabella, rising from the table, approached 
one of the windows which stood open, and gazed out upon 
the green lawn and the fine old trees, while an expression 
of deep melancholy came over her face, which had before 
been cheerful. As she thus stood, the master of the man¬ 
sion approached her, saying, “ ’Tis a beautiful day, lady ; 
would you not like to walk forth ?” 

“ Xot yet,” answered Arabella. “ I was thinking, Mr. 
Conyers, how' quietly life might pass in such a sweet place 
as tnis, without ever stirring beyond those walls; and I 
was asking myself what it was that made confinement 
within them so burdensome. Here I have almost all that 
heart could desire,—a kind host and hostess, every luxury 
that wealth can afford, fine sights before my eyes, sweet 
sounds for my ear, the gentle breath of summer fanning 
my brow, and space as large to roam through at my will as, 
to’say sooth, a woman’s feeble frame can well wander over 
untired. And yet, I cannot school my heart to content.” 

Mr. Conyers did not know well how to answer her. 
He was not willing to jar a thoughtful mind with a trite 
common-place, and therefore he only inquired, “ Pray, how 
did you settle the question, dear lady ? ” 

“ I asked myself if liberty was all that I wanted,” con¬ 
tinued Arabella; “ that bright spectre, the reality of which 
man can never know on earth ; for, if we be not slaves to 
others, we are still slaves to our own infirmities ; and this 
flesh is the true prison after all. But I have never sought 
much liberty. I have been right willing to bow my designs 
to those of others, to yield ready obedience where, perhaps, 
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I had a right to resist, striving to make my own heart my 
world, where no one can forbid the spii'it Irom wandering 
in the garden which itself has planted. 1 have souglit little 
else hut that. I will tell you what it is that makes even 
this sweet spot a prison. It is not that I cannot pass those 
gates ; lor, were I happier, I should never wish to pass 
them. I have no desire for the wide world. But it is, that 
those I love can never enter them,—that the friends who 
arc dearest, the hearts that cherish me, the souls with which 
mine is linked, have no admission here. 1 will go weep,” 
she cried, suddenly dashing a tear from her dark eye-lashes 
—“ 1 will go weep, and I shall be better then.” 

Thus saying, she quitted the room, while Mr. Conyers 
stood at the window with a sad and thoughtful brow. 

“ 1 will he gaoler no longer,” he said, after a long pause; 
“ this sweet girl is shamefully ill-treated; and if an Eng¬ 
lishman’s rights and liberties be really valuable, they should 
be as dear to me in the person of another as of myself. I 
have served this King well enough, without having this 
task thrust upon me. I will be a gaoler no longer, and so 
I’ll tell the King to-morrow when 1 sec him.” 

“ What arc you muttering there, Conyers?” asked his 
wife, who was stilt sitting at the table. 

“ 1 was saying, Joan,” replied Mr. t.’onyers, “ that I have 
had enough of a bad and disgraceful task, which no one had 
a right to force upon me, without even asking my consent. 
Let the servants know, that the strict watch which I have 
seen kept up, without my orders, displeases me.” 

“ But it was by the King’s orders,” replied the lady, 
“ and you forget that you lose all chance of promotion, if 
j'ou disobey.” 

“ Out upon promotion at such a price !” replied her hus¬ 
band. “ 1 have yielded to this too long. I am not a turn¬ 
key ; my servants are not spies, or, if they are, they shall 
stay no longer here. If the King must have such vermin, 
let him keep them himself, I will not. What right had he 
to impose such a trade upon me ? and as I have never pro¬ 
mised to obey, I will do so no more. I even reproach 
myself that 1 have done it so long already. The grief of 
the sweet lady touches me. Were she harsh and vehe¬ 
ment, proud and indignant under injustice, I might feel it 
less; but she bears her wrongs with such gentle meekness, 
even when she feels them most poignantly, that it were a 
base heart indeed which did not share her sorrow and take 
its part with her.” 

“ Well, Conyers,” answered the lady, “ I grieve for her, 
too; but I see no cause why you should sacrifice yourself 
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for Others; and you must recollect that if she were any- 
•wliL'ie else she might be treated still more harshly.” 

“ That coiiifimts me for the past,” answered her husband. 
“If I had .refused to receive her, others would have been 
found to undertake any base work that a king may require 
of a siilqect; but I can bear it no longer; and at all events 
none shall give orders in my house but myself.—Baldock,” 
he continued, as a servant entered to clear the table, “call 
the men and women of the household hither. My own, I 
mean, not the Lady Arabella’s people.” 

The servant retired, and Mr. Conyers walked with a 
hasty step up and down the room, still murmuring to him¬ 
self, “ It is too much.” 

In a few minutes the greater part of the household, which, 
as was the case in every gentleman’s establishment of those 
days, was about five times as numerous as at present, was 
arrayed at the further end of the room, displaying a number 
of somewhat anxious faces; for their master’s summons had 
been accompanied by an intimation from him who bore it, 
that Mr. Conyers seemed somewhat angry. 

“ Shut the door,” said that gentleman. “ Now, mark me, 
men and maids. I have seen things that I dislike. No 
matter what. But a spy is a thing T dislike, a base, un¬ 
worthy animal, which 1 will drive forth from my house like 
mice or rats, or any other vermin. Let me have none of 
them, or if I catch them, beware their ears.—You all know 
me well. I love my people as my own family, while they 
are honest and true; but no person, not the highest in the 
land, has a right to give orders in this house but myself, and 
if those orders are disgraceful to a good man of an upright 
heart, I will find means to punish him who obeys them. 
You all understand me, so away without a word.” 

“ Well, Conyers, you know best,” replied his wife, as the 
servants withdrew, “ but I cannot help thinking-” 

“ Do not think at all, good wife,” replied her husband, 
" except about puddings and pics. In this matter I am 
determined, so take care that I have no meddling. To¬ 
morrow I go to the King, and shall tcU him what 1 think. 
He may send me to the Tower if he pleases; for it seems 
he may put an English gentleman in gaol at his will, but he 
has no power to make him a gaoler.” 

Wiiile these events were taking place below, Arabella 
retired to her room, and for some time gave way to tears. 
She had just wiped away the drops from her eyes, when 
Ida Mara entered, and approached her in silence, gazing 
upon that fair face, oa which the recent marks of grief were 
still evident. 
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“ Dear lady, you are very sad,” said Ida Mara, at length; 
“but ncvcrtlieless I am iu great Iiopes tliat in a few days 
you will be tree. I told you last night what I had heard, 
that the dilFiculties respecting the papers of the ship were 
all j emoved, and that this day she would he prepared to sail 
to whatever port you like.” 

“ (jlod send it,” answered Arabella, “ for though I am 
better in health, Ida, I am very gloomj'. This long absence 
from my husband, the difficulties and dangers of this en- 
ter|>risc, the long, wide-s|)read, misty blank of the future, 
all rise up before my mind, and agitate and terrify me.” 

Ida Mara continued for some minutes in conversation 
with her mistress, trying to soothe and cheer her; and when 
slie had in some degree succeeded, she added, “1 hope I 
shall have more news for you in an hour; for I must now 
go (brth to sec some one who has written, asking me to 
come along the road to Hornsey. I do not know tlie hand, 
hut it is in good Italian, and may he from some of your 
friends.” 

“ Well, go, then; go, Ida,” replied the lady, “but tafc 
care. I always fear f()r jmu, after that adventure you toli 
me of in London; and what shoidd 1 do without you, my 
dear girl ? ” 

“ 1 have often thought of that, lady,” replied Ida iMara; 
“but I have less fear now. You have friends here, and 
there are fortunate circumstances more than you Enow of.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Arabella. “ What may that be?” 

“ First,” answered Ida Mara, “ Mr. Conyers lias just 
told the servants that he will have no spying into your 
actions, and is angry that you have been so watched. This 
is a great point gained, for servants soon learn to take the 
tone of .their masters. But there is something more which 
1 have thought, for these three days, to speak to you about. 
1 often asked myself if the King’s will, or anything else, 
were to take me away from you, what you would do for 
assi.stance? Your maid Jane is faithful enough, I believe; 
but she wants quickness, forethought, and skill. A day or 
two ago, however, I found that you have another Iricnd in 
the house, the good woman Maude, who often comes in to 
see if she can help you.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Arabella ; “ I should not have thought 
it, for she is somewhat rude and uncouth in speech.” 

“Ah, dearest lady!” replied Ida Mara, shaking her 
head, “ they say in my country, that the sweetest oranges 
have the roughest rinds. She came three days ago into my 
chamber, and talked long about you. The good soul wept 
when she spoke of all that you have suffered, and said such 
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words of the King as would send her into prison, were 
they hoard. She said she was born upon the lands of your 
grandiatlier, Sir William Cavendish, and I am sure, <juite 
sure, Irom all she told me, that you may trust to her en¬ 
tirely. She was sent here, it seems, the day of your arrival, 
to see what was in the packet that Markham brought. She 
laughed when she told me, saying, that, as it was, there was 
nothing in it which might not be mentioned, but that if 
there had been, she would have lost her eyes for the time, 
at all events. She is clever, too, and shrewd, thougli in a 
homely way; but 1 am sure you might trust her, lady, if 
anything should take me from you.” 

“ Ida, tell me the truth,” said Arabella, with an anxious 
look; “ have you heard anything that makes you suspect 
such a separation ? Do you believe that it is about to take 
place ? ” 

“ No, ladj; no, dear lady,” replied the fair Italian girl. 
“ I have heard nothing but what I have told you in truth. 
I would not deceive you on any account; no, not for your 
own good; for it is not right, and 1 never saw anything but 
evil come of doing wrong. 1 know not how it was, but 
when I saw this note written in a hand I did not know, a 
foolish fancy came across my mind, I do not well know 
what,—a fear—no, scarcely a fear,—a doubt; and I detcr- 
■ mined, ere I went, to tell you what I thought of Maude.” 

“I wi^ you would not go, Ida,” said the lady; “in¬ 
deed, I w'ish you would not go.” .» 

“ Nay, but I must,” answered Ida Mara; “ they may 
wish to see me about some point of vital consequence, on 
which your welfare would depend. I must go, indeed; 
and the sun is getting high, so that I ought not to tarry 
longer; 1 will be back again with all speed, dear lady. _ It 
was a foolish fancy of mine,—idle and groundless, I am 
sure.” 

Thus saying, she kissed Arabella’s hand and withdrew. 

For several minutes the lady sat in sad and apprehensive 
meditation, with her eyes cast down towards the ground; 
but then she rose with a sigh, and, covering her head, 
walked out into the grounds, sauntering slowly along in the 
sunshine. After that, she sat herself down at the foot of 
an old oak, the wide contorted branches of which, with 
their thick covering of leaves, afforded a pleasant shade. 
Musing sadly, she there remained for near an hour, raising 
her eyes from time to time towards the gates, which she 
still kept within sight. Ida Mara, however, did not appear, 
and Arabella became anxious. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Conyers came out 
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and joined her, trying to give her consolation, after her 
fashion f hut she was not a person with whom the poor 
captive’s heart could feel at case. She knew her to be 
worldly and selfish; and though devoted to her husband, 
and obedient to his wishes, there was a great diflcrence in 
the manners of the two, even when doing the same things, 
which Arabella felt with all the sensitiveness of misfortune. 
Her presence, then, under the anxiety which oppressed her, 
was a burden rather than a relief; and after remaining, out 
of courtesy, for about a quarter of an hour, she rose, and 
went back to her apartments. 

Time passed, and Ida Mara did not come; and, at- 
length, Arabella, giving way to the feelings she could not 
restrain, wept long and Ijitterly. Housing herself, at length, 
she called her maid from a neighbouring room, “ Tell 
Cobham,” she said, “ to come to mo instantly. Ida has 
not returned?” she asked, with a last lingering hope. 

“No, my lady,” replied the maid; “Mistress Ida went 
out near three hours ago, but has not yet come back. I 
wonder what can have become of her. ” 

“ Send Cobham here,” repeated Arabella, in a faint tone ; 
and sitting down again,'she leaned her head upon her hand, 
with a sickening feeling of desolation at her heart. 

“ Cobham,” she said, as soon as the man appeared, “ I 
am anxious about my poor Ida Mara. She went out three 
hours ago to take a short walk towards Hornsey, expecting 
to be back immediately, but she has never l-cturned, and I 
feay some evil has befallen her. I wish you would take 
another man, and seek for her in that direction. Make in- ‘ 
quirics of all the people that you' seCy and bring me- word 
what they say. You know how dearly I love her.” - 

“ So does everybody, madam,” replied the man. “I 
would rather lose ray hand than that any ill should befal 
her. I will lea-ve‘nothing undone to find her, lady, and be 
back as soon as possible.” 

It was nearly evening when he returned, but he return¬ 
ed alone ; and Arabella, when from the window she. saw 
him coming, hastened out herself to meet him. 

“Have you no news?” she cried; “have you no news?” 

“Nothing satisfactory, lady,” replied the man; “but I 
met a gentleman about half an hour ago, who, when I made 
inquiries of him, drew me aside from the other man, and 
asked me my name. I told him, and he then gave me this 
note for you, telling me to bear it to you with all speed, 
and to deliver it in secret. He said, moreover, that some 
of the King’s people had been about all the morning, add¬ 
ing, he doubted not that they had taken the young gentle- 
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woman—perliaps before the council. I came back to bring 
you the note, leaving my companion to pursue tlie'search; 
and now I will go back to help him, though I fear it will 
be in vain.” 

“Go, go, good Cobbam,” replied Arabella, edbeealing 
the note in her bosom with a trembling hand; “ but be back 
at night, lor I may need you. And yet, no,” she added, 
“I will not be so selfish. Seek my poor Ida, wherever 
she is likely to be found. Bring me some tidings of her, 
at all events.” 

“But if they have taken her away to the court,” an¬ 
swered the servant, “they will never let me bring her back.” 

“It is not that I fear,” said Arabella ; “ if slie be at the 
court, she is at least in safety. But there are other things 
I dread, good Cobham. She has enemies, as who has not ? 
Seek for her, then, till dark ; and if you find her not, set 
out tiy day-break to-morrow for the court. To hear that 
she is there, will be a relief to me; but I fear—I much fear 
it is not so. You will there gain tidings, however, whether 
she has been brought before the King or not. If she 
have, I shall be satisfied ;—but indeed, indeed, I must 
have tidings of her.” 

“ You shall, madam, if human power can gain them,” 
replied the man ; and, while he proceeded to execute his 
task, Arabella returned to the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVni. 

“No news of her! no news of her!” said Arabella, ad¬ 
dressing in a sad tone the maid Jane, who was arranging 
some articles of dress in her room. 

“ Indeed, lady,” replied the maid, with a manner so much 
less earnest than Arabella’s own feelings, that it seemed 
to her harsh .and cold,—“ Indeed, lady, I am sorry to hear 
that; but I dare say the King’s people have got hold of 
her. They tried to question me one night at Greenwich; 
and when I said I had nothing to tell, they threatened to 
apprehend me, and bring me before the council.” 

“ I trust it is into their hands she has fallen,” said her 
mistress, “for then she has nothing to fear.—Now leave 
me, good girl, for I Would fain think over this matter.”- 
The maid obeyed; and the moment she was gone Ara¬ 
bella locked the door, drew forth the note from her bosom, 
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and read it with eager eyes. As she did so she trembled 
violently, and sank down into a chair, murmuring, “ Alone, 
alone !—All this to be done, and no one to help me !—Oh, 
Ida, Ida, it was cruel to take you from me 1 What is to be 
done ? My thoughts are all in conf'ti.sion. How can I ever 
carry this through by myself!” And bending down her 
head, she leaned her forehead upon her hand, and closed 
her eyes, as i( seeking to still the busy and hurrying images 
ol danger and disaster which whirled through her brain. 

“ l)Ut the good woman Maude,” she said, at length— 

“ Ida told me she would give me aid. Oh, can I trust her? 
And even if I can, ’ tis sad to have none but a stranger to 
rely on Ibr su[)port. Oil, Ida,'dear, good friend, where art 
thou now ?—ilut it must be done. That girl Jane I can 
place no trust in. She is cold and selfish ; ay, and dull too. 

1 must speak to the woman Maude, and that directly.” 
And ri.-iing, she unlocked the door and called the maid. 

“ Jane,” she said, “ I wish you to remove all those things 
from the end of the room, into that little cabinet there, 
and-” 

“ Dear lady,” exclaimed the girl, interrupting her, “ I 
can never do it by myself. 1 must have one of the men to 
help me.” 

“ I was going to say you cannot do it by yourself,” 
replied Arabella, “ hut I will not have the men brought 
liitlicr. Go and call good Mistress Maude: she is strong 
and willing, and I know her.” 

The girl obeyed, and in a few minutes returned with the 
person she had been sent to seek. Having received the* 
directions of the lady, they proceeded to execute them; 
and Arabella continued to gaze upon them as they did so, 
with a hesitating, uncertain look, as if she wished to speak, 
yet was afraid. 

At lengtli, however, when they had done, she broke si¬ 
lence, saying, “ My poor Ida, whom they have taken from 
me, tells me, Maude, that you were bom upon my grand¬ 
father’s estate at Hardwick, in Derbyshire. 1 should like 
much to talk with you about it, but have something to do 
just now. Can you come to me in an hour?” 

“ Oh, yes, dear lady,” replied the good woman. “ I’ll 
come without fail. I often wished to tell you, but did not 
venture to speak to so great a lady.” 

“ A very poor one now,” replied Arabella, “_,and never 
a very proud one, Maude. Pray come.” •’ * 

“ That I will, madam,” answered" the servant, re¬ 
tired. 

Tor half-an-Lour more the maid Jane continued to bustle' 
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about the chamber, doing but little, yet fancying herself 
very busy. At the end oi that time, however, she left the 
room, and beliwe the hour was liilly gone, Maude was 
standing by tlie side of Arabella’s chair. The question of 
Hardwick and Sir William Cavendish was soon discussed; 
and Arabella, looking up in the good servant’s iace, said, 
in a sad tone, “ My good mother, whom you talk of, never 
thought to see her child so unhappy as I am; and she was 
spared the sight.” 

“ ’Tis a sad case, dear lady, ’tis a sad case,” replied the 
servant. “ AVhen I think of it, and how little you deserve 
such treatment, I could tear the eyes out of that King, or 
cry.” 

“And now,” said Arabella, “ they have taken Ida Mara 
from me, at the very moment 1 needed aid and comfort 
most; and I have none to help me.” 

“ Don’t say that, lady ; don’t say that,” cried the good 
woman; “ 1 am not like Mistress Ida, to be sure; for she is 
as gentle and clever a young lady, as I am a rough and dull 
poor creature; but still 1 will help you in any way that you 
may command, cost what it may.” 

“Will you, indeed?” asked Arabella, taking her hand, 
and gazing up earnestly in her face. 

“ That 1 will, lady,” replied the maid, “ even if it goes 
with my head. I never knew any one that would not help 
you; you get round everybody’s heart; and my poor mas¬ 
ter is half mad at being made your gaoler. You have 
nothing to do but to command; I will obey you, without one 
care for the rest.” 

Arabella covered her eyes with her hands, and burst into 
a violent and sobbing fit of tears; for the words of affection 
and kindness, in moments of deep sorrow and anxiety, seem, 
by their gentle touch, to unfetter the strongest feelings of 
the heart, and leave them to break forth in unrestrained 
emotion. 

She soon Recovered, however, and pressing the servant’s 
hand in both her own, she cried, “ Thank you, thank you! 
Mr. Conyers said something about going to the King to¬ 
morrow; do you know when he sets out?” 

“ At two, madam,” said the good woman; “ his horses 
are ordered at that hour; apd Mrs. Conyers goes with 
him.” 

“Oh, that will just do,” exclaimed the lady, “for the 
hour named is three. I must send the girl Jane away on 
some pretence." 

“ Oh, I will give her occupation, madam," replied Maude; 

T r- —- ,, „„„ that, is the best 
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lime ol all; for there is a match of foot-ball on Ilighgate 
Green, and most ol the men my master does not take with 
him, will be there, I dare say; for, when the cat’s away, 
the mice will play, you know, lady. Tray, have you any 
one you love coming to see you ? If you have, I will take 
care that gates shall open and doors be undone, without 
any one knowing aught about it.” 

“ No,” answered Arabella, timidly and looking anxiously 
in the woman’s face to mark the cllect produced by what 
she was about to say; “it is not that, good Maude, but, on 
the contrary, I am going to see those 1 love.” 

The woman looked surprised, and paused a moment 
thoughtfully, without reply. 

“ Well, it does not matter,” she said, at length, “ what¬ 
ever you wish I will do, lady. But I hope you have friends 
without to take care of you when you are there.” 

“ Many,” answered Arabella, “ many, good Maude, 
watching lor me anxiously. If, therefore, you c.an contrive 
to give occupation to my girl Jane, and come to me as soon 
as ever your master and mistress are gone out, you will 
confer aii everlasting obligation upon one who will never 
be unthankful, whether she have the means of showing her 
gratitude or not.” 

“ Fear not, lady; fear not, sweet lady,” replied Maude; 
“ nothing shall stop me ; and now I understand what you 
mean, all shall be ready. But I suppose we shall have 
Master Cobham to help us?” 

“Alas! no,” replied the lady; “he is seeking for poor 
Ida; and I fear will have occupation enough.” 

“ Well, well, we can do without,” rejoined Maude. 
“ But 1 had better go now, for fear people should suspect 
anything.” 

iluring the many hours which had yet to run ere Ara¬ 
bella’s project of escape could be executed, as may be well 
supposed, her mind continued in a state of agitation and 
alarm, which would have overthrown her corporeal powers, 
and rendered her unfit for the task, had not the sweet hope 
of seeing him she so dearly loved given-her'support and 
strength. Sleep visited her eyelids but little; and the very 
efforts she made to overcome her apprehensions and in¬ 
vigorate herself for th? performance of her purpose, but 
tended to unnerve her. 

She did her best, however, to appear cheerful and at ease 
in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Conyers; and Time, though 
his wings seemed cut during the first hours of the morn¬ 
ing, at length brought about the moment she desired. 

A little after two, she saw the coach, which, contained 
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her host and hostess, roll away from the door of the house, 
followed by all the train oi servants and horses, which were 
the eustoinary acconipaiiinients ol ever so short a journey 
in those days, with peojde of wealth and station. Almost 
immediately afterwards, wliile she was waiting in agitated 
expectation lor the coming of the good woman Maude, 
her maid Jane entered, and asked her mistress’s jicrmission 
to go out lor a short time, adding, in a deprecatory tone, 
“ 1 have not been beyond the gates lor more than a Ibrt- 
night.” 

Arabella gave the permission with almost too much rea¬ 
diness ; and in ten minutes after, she saw a gay party of 
men and maids take their way up the gravel walk. 

The next instant, there was a tap at the door; and Maude 
came in, exclaiming, “Now, lady, now, the house is quite 
clear; there is nobody'left but the cook and myself, and the 
old butler, who is in the buttery at the back of the house, 
corking the wine, and grumbling at the young lads for 
leaving him alone, thoujpi he has given them ])ermission. 
I have brought you a cup of wine and a manchet, to 
strengthen you for your walk.” 

“But I must dress first,” cried Arabella, whose limbs 
W'ould scarcely support her. “ I must not go in this garb.” 

“Take some wine. Indy; take some wine,” said her com¬ 
panion ; “ there is much courage in the bottle. What dress 
shall I give you ? ” 

Arabella put her lips to the cup w'hich the -woman held, 
and took a small portion of the wine. “You will find it 
there, Maude,” she said, “in that cupboard. There is the 
key It is wrapped in linen.” 

Her companion took the key, opened the closet, and 
brought out the packet, which had by this time been 
opened ; but, as she carried it to the bed-side, a sword I'ell 
out, and starting she exclaimed, “Why, goodness, lady, it 
is a man’s dress !” 

“ Ay, good Maude,” answered Arabella, while the colour 
rose warmly into her cheek. “1 could not hope lor security 
in any other guise. You must help me to put it on, for I 
am so little accustomed to such a thing that 1 slmuld never 
accomplish it alone.” ^ 

“ Oh, I have seen many a lady in a man’s dress,” an¬ 
swered Maude, “ in masques and nmnnnings, in the 
Queen’s time. Take heart, take heart, dear lady ; do 
not let that frighten }' 0 u. It matters not much what be 
the garb, so that you be safe under it. Here is a goodly 
doublet, trimmed with bugles. You had better put this on 
first. Let me untie your dress, lady—ay, it is pinned, I 
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sec. Como, come, let me help you, I will do it as soon 
again ; your hands tremble so.” 

Arabella’s gown avas soon stripped olT; and, in its place, 
her lair lorm was clothed in a velvet coat, though, to say 
truth, it needed some artful tilling out to make it in any 
degree fit her slender waist. 

“ Why, these wide French hose,” cried Maude, taking 
them up iio7n the bed upon which she had laid them, “are 
as good as a petticoat at any time.” 

“Better tor my purpose,” answered Arabella, with a 
faint smile. “ Yet 1 think I should die with shame to be 
seen in them, were it not tor so great an object. That 
cloak is very large, however, and will nearly hide me alto¬ 
gether.” 

Some further progress ^vas then made in dressing her, 
and a long pair of russet boots with red tops, the least in 
size that Jllarkham could prouire, were drawn over her 
small feet and slender limbs. She was obliged to take them 
otf again, however, l()r they were still too large. 

“In truth,” she said “they will fake slippers and all. 
Clive me the shoes, good Maude. Now for the rapier,” she 
continued, when the boots were once more fitted on. 

“ IJcaven send I have not to draw it; fo.r I fear the sight 
of a sword well nigh as mitch.as the King.” 

The cloak was then put on, and a large black hat, 
having some of the long locks of hair—at that time in 
fashion amongst men—fastened into the crown, rvas pulled 
over her fair brow. 

“ There trow,” cried Maude ; “ j'ou arc as gallant-look-"' 
ing a young cavalier as 1 should wish to look at.” 

“ A sad, faint-hearted one,” answered Arabella. “ Bun, 
good Maude, run and see if the way be clear. I fear ipy 
little strength will fail me, if we stay long.” 

Fiidsh the wine, lady ; finish the wine, and take some 
bread with it,” answered her companion. “ 1 will go and 
make sure that all is right. Drink the wine, I beseech 
you. You need not think of your head. Fear will take 
off' the effect.” 

Thus saying, she sped away, and returned in a few 
mintrtes, saying “ All is safe, the cook is by the kitchen 
fire, sound asleep; and I hear old Jones thumping at 
' his bottles. The door is wide open, and the iron gates 
unlocked. Come, lady, come, you had better lose no 
time.” 

“ Come w'ith me to the iron gates, Maude,” said. Ara¬ 
bella, in a beseeching tone; “ I can scarcely keep my 
feet.” 
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“That I ■will, lady,” answered the good woman.— 
“ Courage, courage! the worst oi the husiness is over.” 

“'Would that it were,” answered Arabella, leaning on 
her arm and jwoceeding down the stairs. 

Nothing occurred, however, to increase her apprehen¬ 
sion ; all was silent in the house, the quiet sunshine sleep¬ 
ing on the hall-floor, and the insect world buzzing without. 
Not a sound met the ear, but that hum, and the sighing of 
a light wind through the trees. Making a great ellbrt, 
Arabella quitted the arm of her companion, when they 
issued fortii Irom the door, and walking with an unsteady 
step along the path, soon reached the gates. There, Maude 
drew one ol the valves back, and the lady put a ring into 
her hand. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ I will none of it. Keep diamonds 
for yourself, lady; but if you will give me something, I 
v/ill take your gloves which lie upon the table, just to 
think of you by.” 

“ Take anything, good Maude,” replied Arabella; “and, 
above all, my truest thanks.” 

^ Thus saying, she passed out, and the maid closed the 
gates, and retreated. 

Arabella stood alone, for a moment or two, in the open 
road, with her heart faint, and her brain turning round. 
She felt lonely, desolate, ashamed, terrified; she was like 
some domesticated bird just escaped from its cage, not 
knowing which way to turn in the wide world around her. 

The next instant, however, her eye fell upon the torm of 
_a man, well dressed, and of gentlemanly air, in the lane 
which ran under the walls ot the grounds. Her first im¬ 
pulse would have led her to push open the gate and run 
back; but, the moment after, she thought she recognised 
' the person who was now approaching, though she had last 
seen him in a very dillerent garb. 

“ Oh ! it is—it must be—I am sure it is Markham,” she 
cried, panting for breath ; and then, running on, she met 
him and caught his arm for support. 

“ Right! right! This is all right, lady,” he said; “ every¬ 
thing is ready; 1 have liorses at hand—a boat waits you at 
Blackwall—a ship at Leigh.” 

“ But my husband! my husband ! ” said Arabella. 

“ lie is hy this time free,” replied Markham; “you will 
soon see him. My Lord of Hertford commends himself to 
you, and has sent down men and maids to meet you."' ??'*' 

“ But my poor Ida Mara,” asked Arabella ; “ have you 
heard of her ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Markham; “ she must have 
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been apprehended; but if so, she is quite safe. Come, 
lady, come.” 

Supporting her by Ilje arm, Markham hurried on down 
tlie lane towards Newington, and tlirough several other 
intricate turnings and windings, tiie rapid pace at which 
they went relieving the lady, in some degree, from her 
fears, by preventing her thoughts from resting on her own 
situation. She felt tired and exhausted, however; when, 
at the distance of about a mile and a half from Mr. Con¬ 
yers’ house, they came within sight of the small road-side 
inn, called “The Rose.” Three strong horses stood before 
the door, with a man holding them, and a gentleman look¬ 
ing up the road. 

“ That is Crompton,” said Markham ; “ an old friend of 
your family.” 

“How much I have to thank you all for,” answered 
Arabella; and the next minute Crompton, advancing, took 
her by the hand, exclaiming, “How arc you, sir? I am 
very happy to see you here.” 

The moment she ])aused, how'ever, agitation and appre¬ 
hension took possession of her again. 

“I feel sick and faint,” she said; and the ostler, who 
was holding the horses, remarking her face turn deadly 
pale, inquired, “Sh.all I call for some wine? The young 
gentleman seems ill.” 

“ No, no,” answered Arabella; “ some water. I am only 
fatigued with a long quick walk.” 

Water was accordingly brought; and then Markham, 
approaching to assist her, said, “ We are rather late ; we 
had l)etter make baste.” 

He then aided her to mount, while Crompton paid the 
ostler, who shook his head, observing, “ The young gen¬ 
tleman will hardly hold out to London, I think.” But the 
moment after, her paleness disappeared, blood mounted 
into her face, and, with a crimson cheek, she rode on with 
Markham. 

Crompton followed them immediately, and, pursuing the 
by-paths, with which they rvere well acquainted, the two 
gentlemen led her at a quick pace towards Blackwall. 
They reached the shore of the river about six o’clock, and 
there they found waiting a boat with four oars, containhig 
two of her old men-servants, and two women.. * 

“We will see you down the river,” said Markham; “ but 
Crompton and 1 must there leave you. The boat behind 
contains your apparel and Mr. Seymour’s.” 

“But my husband!” asked Arabella, in a low voice; 

“ where is my. husband, sir V ” 
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“ lie will lollow, he will follow,” answered Markham. 

“Sit here, sir,” said Crompton, giving a sign to Mark¬ 
ham to bo cautious; “ remember, lady,” he coiftinucd, in a 
whisper, “ those boatmen know nothing of the scheme 
and, ordering the rowers to pull away, they were soon 
Bkiiiiniing over the bosom of the Thames. 

The boat directed its course at once to (iravesend, which 
they reached two or three hours after nightfall. 

“We must land here for a moment or two,” whispered 
Crompton to the lady; “ but filarkham will arrange with 
the men to take you on, while you get some refreshment.” 

Poor Arabella did all they wished; and though it rvas 
not without difficulty that her companions persuaded the 
rowers to go on to Leigh, a large bribe ultimately induced 
them to consent, and the lady and her companions were 
soon once more upon the Thames. The night, fortunately, 
was warm and clear; and although Arabella was wearied 
and c.xhausted with anxiety, exertion and want of repose 
during the preceding night, she closed not an eye, but 
watched the progress of the boat, with her thoughts full of 
him she loved ; the hope of soon seeing him mingling with 
fears for his safety, and giving plentiful'occupation for the 
busy mind during the tvnole night. 

At length the sky began to glow with the first beams of 
the morning; and a ship of considerable size was seen lying 
about a mile further down the river. 

“Tiiere is the vessel, lady,” whispered Markham, 
“ which I hope will soon bear you and your husband safe 
to the shores of France.” 

“ Perhaps he may be on board already,” said Arabella, 
raising her head, wliich had been drooping with pure las¬ 
situde. “ That indeed would give me new life.” 

“Perhaps he may be so,” replied Markham, “but yet 
I doubt it. The wind is freshening for your voyage, how¬ 
ever.” 

“ We must stay for him at all events,” cried Arabella; 
“ if he has not escaped, I cannot make up my mind to 
go.” 

“ Indeed you are wrong,” answered her companion, in 
the same low tone; “ recollect it is you who are the sub¬ 
ject of the King’s persecution, not Mr. Seymour. You 
once safe in a foreign laud, his liberation would soon follow. 
I doubt not, ere three months were over, the King’s full 
consent to your union would be given, in order to induce 
you to return.” 

Arabella saw that there was some truth in what he said; 
but her mind took instant alarm at Markham’s words. “ 1 
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think you are apprehensive that he. has not escaped,” she 
said, in as firm a tone as she could command. 

“ No, indeed I am not,” he replied; “ I feel confident 
he has; tor Sir George Rodney, Sir Harry West, and 
many laitlifal liicnds, are all aiding him, and Wade, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, disgusted at tlie treatment of 
the court, will keep no very watchful eye upon his pri¬ 
soner.” 

“ God send it!” cried Arabella. 

“ We shall soon know,” rejoined Markham, “ for he 
must be here in an hour at the latest.” 

“ I hope—I trust he is on board already," answered Ara¬ 
bella. “ I have a fancy that it is soand she went on 
buoying herself up with the happy expectation, till they 
were alongside of the vessel, and she could see the people 
upon deck. 

Her husband was not amongst them. “ He may be 
below,” she thought; and her fij-st question when lilted into 
the vessel was, “ Has Mr. Seymour arrived?” 

The answer was in the negative, and the hope which 
had supported her during the last two hours being taken 
away, she sank at once, fainting, into the arms of Cromp¬ 
ton, who was aiding her to her seat. 

It was long ere she recovered herself sufficiently to 
speak; and then, gazing around her, she found herself in 
the cabin of the vessel, with the two maids who had been 
waiting lor her at Blackwall, using means to bring her to 
herself. She closed her eyes again, lor Seymour was not 
there. In about twenty minutes after, there was a knock 
at the door; and starting up, she exclaimed in a weak 
tone, but eagerly, “ Open it, open it, perhaps he has 
come.” 

“ But it was only Markham who appeared. 

“ Bear lady,” he said, approaching her side, “ Mr. Sey¬ 
mour has not arrived, and there is nothing to be seen of 
him, as far as we can see up the river. Every moment 
that you stay endangers your safety. If he has escaped, 
he has gone to some other port; if not, your remaining 
here is ruinous to him and to yourself.” 

“ Half an hour, yet half an hour,” cried Arabella; “ I 
beseech, entreat you, my kind friend, stay but that short 
space.” 

“ Be it as you will, madam,” replied Sir Griffin Mark¬ 
ham, in a grave tone ; “ but that one half hour may be re¬ 
gretted bitterly hereafter, when it cannot be recalled.” 

“ Well then, half that time,” said Arabella; and bow- 
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ing, the gentleman retired, giving orders to have everything 
ready to set sail the instant the signal was given. 

The quarter of an hour was barely at an end, when he 
again went down, and approaching Arabella, said, “ Now, 
lady, now, remember the safety of many others is compro¬ 
mised, as well as your own.” 

Arabella closed her eyes, and a slight shudder passed 
over her; but she made no reply. 

Sir Griffin Markham, however, took het silence for a 
mark of acquiescence, and going back to the loot of the 
ladder, exclaimed to those on deck, “Away! Set sail!” 
and Arabella turned round upon the couch and deluged it 
with tears. 


CIIArXER XXXIX. 

We must now turn to the events which were taking place 
ill the City of London on the same day, but a little before 
the hour at which the Lady Arabella made her escape from 
tlie house of Mr. Conyers. 

Anxiously William Seymour had counted every moment 
during that morning, till he saw at length a large cart, 
loaded with billets of wood, enter the ojicn space before the 
old palace, and slowly approach the door which led to the 
apartments he inhabited. lie had nobody with him, and 
descending himself to speak w'ith the carter, he paid him 
for the wood, showed him where to place it; and then 
saying, “ I will send one of my people back with you," he 
retired quickly to his chamber, locked the door, and began 
hastily to change his dress. The entire suit of a common 
mechanic had been already prepared for him, and was soon 
put on, making a great change in his figure and appearance; 
but a quantity of jet black hair had been also provided, 
which, with a beaid of the same colour, skiKully managed 
by the hands of a French artist for some of the mumiuings 
of the court, completed his disguise. 

By the time that all this was arranged, the wood was 
lo.aded ; and, going down, he addressed the carter, saying, 
“ Now, my man, you had better move away, they will not 
let you stay here long.” 

“ The gentleman told me he would send down one of his 
people,” replied the man. 

“ Well, I am one of his people,” answered Seymour. 
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“ What do you want ? A draught of beer, I suppose ? but 
we have none here for you in the Tower. There’s a groat 
lor you, however, to buy some beer.” 

The man took the money, whipped his horses, and 
moved dully on at tlieir head, while Seymour, leaning his 
hand on the back part of the cart, followed, as if he was 
one of those attaclied to it. Proceeding at a slow pace on¬ 
ward, they soon reached the great western gate of the 
Tower, where no question was asked, and the cart, with 
those wlio accompanied it, was sullered to go out, though 
two or tliree persons belonging to the lortress, and a guard, 
were under the archway at the time. 'I'lie carter then 
turned along tlie Tower wliarf, but perversely stopped 
lor a minute to speak a word to one of the warders at the 
.south gate as he passed. 

Seymour, liowever, though we must not say he felt no 
alarm, continued carelessly to lean on the back of the ve¬ 
hicle, till the man had done, and then followed as betore, 
sa 3 'ing a word to him from time to time, to keep up the 
aiipcarancc of companionship. The last point of danger 
was the iron gate at the other end of the wliarf; but it was 
opened to let them out without inquiry', and in a moment 
after the prisoner I'elt himself a free man again. 

lie was scarcely in the open street, when a gay-looking 
gentleman touched him on tlie arm, saying aloud, “ Hollo, 
my man, are }’OU not one of JMr. Seymour’s people?” 

“ I am Lord Ileauchamp’s cooper, sir,” answered Sey¬ 
mour, with a low bow. “ Sir George Ilodney, I think?” 

“ Yes,” replied the knight; “ I want to speak with you, 
my good fellow ; come hither with me.” 

“ L must go,” said Seymour, addressing the carter; 
“ good afternoon, comrade and, following Ilodney, he 
hurried cn through a number of narrow streets to a good- 
sized house on the other side of Tower Hill. The door was 
instantly opened to receive him ; and, a moment after. Sir 
Harry West embraced him joyfully, exclaiming, “Wel¬ 
come, welcome, my dear William ! j’our brother is within 
there. Take a hasty farewell, and let us go.” 

“ The boat is not come up,” said Ilodney. 

“Where is Lady Arabella ?” asked Seymour; “where 
is my dear wife ? ” 

“ On her way to Leigh by this time,” answered Sir Harry 
West; “ at least so I hope and trust. Run down, and see 
for the boat. Sir George. For Heaven’s sake, let us not 
lose time!” 

“ I will be back ere you can wink,” replied Rodney; 
and while he was gone, Seymour proceeded to a small room, 
- •- )?,asembied. 
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While they were still in the midst of their congratula¬ 
tions, Sir George Rodney returned, saying the boat was 
ready, but that some of the yeomen of the guard were 
walking about suspiciously upon Tower Hill. 

“ Let me see, let me see !” exclaimed Sir Tlarry West; 
and he and Rodney went to the door, with one ol the 
servants who was in their confidence. 

In an i' Stant he returned, however, sa 5 dng that the men 
were merely lounging about; and, taking leave of his 
iriends, Seymour issued lorth with the servant wc have 
mentioned, whose garb harmonized better with the disguise 
he wore than the dress of Rodney and the old knight. 

The two gentlemen followed only a step behind; but, 
ere they had gone thirty yards upon Tower Hill, and just 
as they were passing a party comprising two men, one 
walking on either side of a young and lady-like woman, a 
quick cry burst from the girl’s lips, and she darted toward 
Sir Harry West. 

The two men caught her instantly by the arm; but at 
the same moment the old knight threw himself directly in 
their way, exclaiming, “ It is Ida Mara !” 

“Quick, quick!" said Rodney, in a low voice, to the ser¬ 
vant ; “ take him into the tobacconist’s on the other side of 
thejiill. We will be with you in a minuteand while 
Seymoxir, after whispering, “ See to her safety—see to her 
safety, for Heaven’s sake,” hurried on to a house whicli 
then stood a little beyond the spot where the Royal Alint 
now appears, Rodney returned to the old knight, between 
whom and the men that were holding Ida Mara, high and 
atigry, words were now passing. • 

“ I tell you we have the King’s orders,” said one of the 
two; “ interrupt us if you dare ! ” 

“ I certainly shall dare,” replied Sir Harry ; “ for I be¬ 
lieve you to be uttering a gross fiilsehood, sir. You are 
not one of the King’s seravnts, I know; and it is but a 
fortnight ago since 1 saw you drawing cold iron upon a 
servant who was accompanying this very young gentle¬ 
woman. Aid me, Rodney, to apprehend these men.” 

“ Take care,” whispered Rodney; “you will have the 
guard up.” 

“ I fear there’s no other course,” answered Sir Harry, 
quickly; “ we must act boldly.” 

“ Have with you, then,” cried Rodney; and turning to 
the_ men, who were whispering together, without losing 
their hold of Ida Mara, he exclaimed, “ Will you set the 
lady free, curs; or must I make the sun shine through 
you ?” and he laid his hand upon Ids sword. 
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At that moment, however, three of the stout yeomen of 
the guai d were seen cpming from the ^te towards them ; 
and, perceiving that there was no other resource. Sir 
Harry West called to them, and beckoned with his hand. 
The yeomen instantly began to run, and the old knight, 
as they approached, exclaimed, “ Here, guard! guard 1 
These men are using the King’s name on a false pretence.’ 

“What is the matter—what is the mattery” cried a 
warder, Avho was at their head. “ We will have no tumtilts 
on Tower Hill.” 

“The matter is,” replied Sir Harry West, “thatthese 
two men are detaining this y'oung gentlewoman against her 
will, pretending that they have the King’s orders. Now, I 
am sure that is I'alse. Look at that fellow’s face, how 
white it turns at the very siglit of the y'eomen of the 
guard; and this other man I know for the servant of a 
quack impostor here about town.” 

“ If it be so,” said the burly warder, in a rough tone, 
“ we will souse them in the river ; but we must carry them 
before tlie Lieutenant first. Lay liands on them, my men ; 
and you, sir, come along with us too; for we must have 
lirool against tliein.” 

“That man’s face is proof enough,” replied Sir Harry' 
West, hesitating, “ and 1 was going with this gentleman on 
business of importance.” 

“ See, see !” cried one of tlic men, who had been holding 
Ida Mara; “he is afraid to makegood his charge. He 
knows he cannot do it.” 

“ Well, I will go,” answered Sir Harry AVest. “ Rodney' 
you must proceed and finish the business alone. You can 
speak my sentiments to tlic otlier gentlemen concerned, 
and explain to them the cause of my absence. I will go 
with you, Ida,” he continued. “ l)o not fear. In the 
hands of the King’s yeomen you are quite safe.” 

“ I fear notliing when you are with me, kind Sir Harry,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Come along, then,” said the warder. “ Sir Harry ?— 
I wonder if you arc Sir Harry AVest!” he coi>tiuucd, look¬ 
ing at the old knight. “ I am sure you are, too. AVhy, 
I served with you, sir, in Ireland, against Tyrone. Come 
along, sir—come along! AV’'e’ll soon settle this matter. I 
would take your word against a thousand ;” and the whole 
party walked on towards the gate of the Tower. 

In the meanwhile Sir George Rodney hastened to rejoin 
Seymour, whom he found with the servant in the siiop to 
which they had been directed. A few rapid questions 
were asked by Seymour in regard to the sudden appearance 
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of Ida Mara; for, as may well be supposed, he felt some 
alarm respecting i.rabella herself. Rodney, however, had 
been informed by Markham, that the lair Italian had been 
missed from Uiybgate on the day before; and, having 
satisfied his friend on this point, they proceeded to the 
water-side. But half an hour had already been lost; and 
when they reached the bank of the river, the boat, which 
had been prepared, w'as not to be found. After sonte in¬ 
quiries, they entered a wherry, and rowed towards the 
stairs to which they were told it had been removed. But 
more time was thus lost, and, in all, nearly an hour and 
a half was eonsumed fruitlessly. It turned out, that the 
person appointed to steer the barge, a laithful but timid 
man, attached to the House of Hertford, had twice taken 
fright at some accidental events which he thought sus¬ 
picious. 

When, at length, he saw his young master in the boat, 
however, he regained confidence ; and, steering boldly past 
a party of the Royal officers who were going from Green¬ 
wich to AVhitehall by water, he guided the vessel skilfidly 
through the shipping in the pool and down tlie river. The 
rowers plied their oars diligently; but the time wliich had 
been lost deprived them of the tide; and by the time 
they came opposite to Erith, it was running strong against 
them. Thus day broke before they reached I’ilhury, and 
the wind, freshening and considerably agitating the water, 
retarded them still more. About nine o’clock, the weary 
rmvers came in sight of Leigh; but, to their disappoint- 
•ment, no ship was seen at anchor there, though two or 
three vessals under sail were apparent .at some distance. 

It was now evident, both to Seymour and Rodney, that 
the boatmen could go no further; and, landing at Leigh, 
they hired a fishing-smack to convey them to a ship, which 
they had both fixed upon as the one that, according to the 
account of the people on the shore, had been lying there 
for two days, and had set sail about an hour before. The 
two gentlemen were soon embarked, and in the light boat 
which they had engaged, they overtook the larger and 
heavier vessel, still in tlie mouth ot the river. But it 
proved to be merely a Dutch brig, the captain of which 
would alter his course for no man, and an eager consultation 
was held between Seymour and his friend as to what was 
next 10 be done. 

“ Here comes a large vessel, apparently light, and in full 
sail,” said Rodney j “ if yon will take my advice, you will 
board her at once, and hire her, at any price, to carry you 
to France. The wind is fair, when once you are out of the 
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rirer; and your friends hero will let tou know where to 
rejoin the Lady Arabella; for she ha* certainly escaped, 
otherwise the Frenchman would not have set sail.” 

“ That is my comfort,” replied Seymour; “ that is mi|> 
comfort! She sacrificed all lor me; and, knowing that 
she is safe, 1 care little what fate bcfals myself.” 

The plan proposed by the knight was accordingly adopted. 
The vessel towards which they now directed their course 
proved to be a collier returning to Newcastle; and, for the 
sum of forty pounds, the skipper consented to land Mr. 
Seymour on ‘tlie French coast. 

Taking leave of Rodney, tltcn, with many expressions of 
gratitude, the fugitive bade ad'eu to the shores of England, 
not to return for years. 'I’lic day was beautiful, the wind 
was fair and strong, and before evening the faint white 
clifis of France were visible over the blue sea, spreading 
wider and wider as the ship sailed along. Shortly after, 
the distant sound of a cannon struck the ears of those on 
board; and Seymour asked, “What can that be? The 
day is fine, the wind not high,—it cannot be a signal of 
distress!” 

“ It may be, sir,” answered the master; “ at sea there is 
no knowing wlicn an accident may happen.” 

But another, and anotlicr gun was heard, and then came 
a short pause ; after which tltree more were fired in rapid 
succession ; and Sc^'inour, gazing anxiously from the steim 
perceived some vessels, at the distance of seven or eight 
miles, in the direction of Pcgwell Bay, with a wreath of 
white smoke streaming from the farthest of them. The' 
next instant a flash crossed the cloud, aud then a second ; 
and after the lapse of some short time, the report of cannon 
was again heard. The smoke now nearly concealed the 
ships, but, to the number of thirteen times, the same sounds 
reached the fugitive’s car; and then all was still again. 

Ills heart was ill at ease. lie would fain have per¬ 
suaded himself that the event which gave him so much 
anxiety must be caused by some accidental circumstance, 
unconnected with the fate of her who had sacrificed so 
much for him ; that Arabella must near that period have 
well nigh reached the French coast; but apprehension, 
more strong than argument, would not be stilled, and, 
sitting down by the helm, he buried his eyes in his hands. 

lie felt then,—whatever joy he might experience at his 
own escape—that the best right of man, the best gill of 
earth, was poor without her he loved,—that liberty itself 
was nothing without Arabella 1 
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AVe must now return for a time to tlie party which wo left 
upon Tower Hill. The warder and Sir Harry Attest 
walked on talking together, Avith poor Ida Mara keeping 
close to the knight’s side, till they w’c're Avitliiii about 
thirty yards of the gate of the Tower. Then, however, a 
slight noise behind caused tlie good soldier to turn round, 
exclaiming, “ Look sharp to those two men I” 

But his command came too late; for at the very same 
moment that it was uttered, the personage who had been 
foremost in 'detaining the fair Italian, darted past the 
yeoman next him, and, at full speed, ran away in the 
direction of Petty AValcs. Tlie yeoman gave chase, while 
his companion seized the collar of the other man ; but the 
pursuit Avas vain, for, cnd)arrassed by his somcAvliat cum¬ 
brous clothing, and being rather fat and pursy withal, the 
soldier lost ground every minute, and the fugitiA'c dis.ap- 
peared amidst the lanes and alleys, to which he directed 
his steps. 

In the meanwhile, the other man Avas dragged into the 
J'oAA-er by the neck ; and the good old knight, folloAving 
Avith Ida Alara, desired to see the Lieutenant as spcedilj' tis 
possible, in order to ensure her liberation. AA'^hile the 
‘Avarder Avas gone for that purpose. Sir Harry AA^cst in¬ 
quired in a whisper, whether Ida really thought that the 
people, in whose hands he found her, had authority from 
the King. 

“I know not, indeed,” she replied ; “they always told 
me they had ; but I cannot help thinking that, if it Avere 
so, they Avould have brought me before him yesterday. 
Instead of that, they took me to a lonely house on a heath, 
wdiich I heard them call Hampstead, and there they kept 
me locked up till this morning. They then brought mo 
down into the town, and kept me for an hour in a house 
out in that direction,” and she pointed eastward with her 
hand, “ where a woman, dressed in very fine clothes, came 
and looked at me, but said nothing, and Avent aAvay again. 
After that, I Avas told they must take me to AVliitehall; 
and they were carrying me along thither, when I saAV you; 
and I think,” she added, in a lower tone, “ Mr. Seymour, 
too.” 

“Hush!” said the knight j “not a Avord of that;” and 
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as he was still speaking, tlie warder returned to conduct 
him to the Lieutenant’s lodging. 1 

The man who had been kept without, in the porch of 
the gateward tower, was ordered to follow, with a yeorn^ 
to guard him; and making Ida llara, who seemed weary 
and taint, lean upon his arm. Sir Harry accompanied the 
warder between the walls, and was soon in the presence of 
Wade, the Lieutenant. 

That officer, at the first mention of Sir Harry’s name, 
had ordered him to be admitted, though he W'as in conver¬ 
sation at the time with a gentleman Irom the court, who 
had come upon the pretence ol paying a visit to Mr. Sey¬ 
mour, but in reality to smooth down the irritated leelings 
of the Lieutenant, and induce him to resign his post quietly, 
without calling attention to the transaction by remonstrance 
or resistance. A servant had been sent to the apartments 
of Seymour, to know whether he would admit Sir Charles 
AVanier to speak with him; and the mau returned, almost 
at the same moment that the good old knight and his lair 
companion entered the Lieutenant’s room.' 

Sir Harry might perhaps have lelt a little alarmed, if he 
had known the servant’s errand; but the first woids lie 
licard were ; “ I liavc been to Mr. Seymour’s, sir, and 
there saw one of bis gentlemen, who says tliat his master 
is in bed with a raging headache, and cannot see any one ; 
he would not even go in to tell him.” , 

“ Oh ! never mind, never mind,” replied Warner ; “ I 
will see him another day—Master Lieutenant, I will wait 
a little till yon have dispatched this other business, for out 
conversation was growing interesting. Good morning. Sir 
Harry West.” 

“ To me extremely so, sir,” answered the Lieutenant. 
“ Sir Harry, I am your humble servant. What is this 
affair the warder tells me of? I’ray be seated, j'oung 
lady. The case does not seem to come within my cog¬ 
nizance.” -v 

“ It is simply this, sir,” replied the old knight. “ This 
young lady 1 have long known, and dearly love, as to hci"I 
owe my life, she having nursed me through the plague 
some years ago. She is now a gentlewoman attending on 
the Lady Arabella Seymour ; and on crossing Tower llill 
but now, I met her, hurried along against her will by twm 
men, one of whom I know to be the servant of a rank im¬ 
postor and conjuror, one Doctor Foremen.” 

“ Oh ! I have seen him,” replied the Lieutenant; “ he is 
a knave, if ever there was one.” 

“Ay, and has many ways of knavery,” said Warner 
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“ the report goes, Aliat many have sufiercd from his prac¬ 
tices.” 

“ But what excuse do the men urge," asked the Lieu¬ 
tenant, “lor using this violence to the lad)'!”’ 

“ They say they are commanded by tlie King to bung 
her betv)re him,” answered Sir Harry AVest. 

“ I never said so,” exclaimed the man, who was standing 
guarded by a yeoman near the door; “ my comrade did, 
and so he told me, too.” 

“ But where did tlic}' first lay hands upon the lady, and 
when?” asked the Lieutenant, looking towards Ida Mara. 

“ It was yesterday, somewhat before noon,” she replied, 
in her sweet musical Italian voice. “ I had gone out for a 
short time from Mr. Conyers’ house, where the Lady Ara¬ 
bella now lodges, to walk amidst the lanes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, when these two men, with a tlurd, whom 1 did 
not well sec, though I think I know him, seized upon me 
suddenly, and, saying that it was in the King’s name, car¬ 
ried me to a jilace called Hampstead; where, in the midst 
of a wide heath, close by a deep wood, they pltvced me in a 
lonely house, and kept me all the day. I demanded to 
be brought immediately before the King, but they only 
laughed at me; and when I wouhl not eat the food they 
brought, they said that hunger would soon teach me 
better.” 

“And why w'ould you not cat, may I ask?” said the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Because I was afraid of poison,” answered Ida Mar,i. 
“The man wlio I think was with them, is one named 
Weston, who I know deals in such drugs, and, 1 fear, 
fatally.” 

“ Why, that was Weston who was with me just now,” 
exclaimed the fellow at the door. “ Some say he is Dr. 
Foreman’s son, and some his nephew.” 

“ And do you pretend,” asked the Lieutenant, “ that you 
have any commission from the King?” 

“ Not 1, sir,” replied the man ; “ ’twas Weston said so, 
and he told me the sajnc story, engaging me to go with 
him, and promising me a noble for my reward.” 

“The case seems very clear,” said the Lieutenant; “ the 
King would never employ such instruments as tliese ; and 
I think. Sir Harry, that 1 had better keep the fellow for the 
stocks, and send the gentlewoman away with you.” 

“ It.were the more prudent course,” said Warner inter¬ 
posing, “ to convey them both to the King. His Majesty’s 
name having been used, we cannot take upoij ourselves to 
what, neonle he. in his wisdom, ma.y think fit to cm- 
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ploy; and as the other man, it seems, is no longer here, 
irom what the warder said, to answer lij^ liiniselt, none is 
so fit to investigate tlie matter as his hllijest}'.” 

“ Of conrse, of course,” said the Lieutenant; “ and as 
your reasons seem to me just. Sir Cliarles, 1 think I nuiSC*' 
act upon them.—Do you not think -so, Sir Ilarry WestV” 

“Tliat you must decide yourself,” replied Sir Ilarry; 

“ but if such he your determination, I will ask you to wait 
for half an hour, till I can send two of my own men to 
accompany this fair lady to the court, and guard her back 
to my house, in case the King should not detain her at the 
palace; for I have myself business which takes me in a 
difl'erent direction.” 

“ I must return to Illghgate with all speed, dear Sir 
Ilarry,” exclaimed Ida Mara; “the Lada Arabella will, I 
know, be alarmed at my long absence.” 

The old knight mused, and then answered, “It will be 
too late to return to-night; but 1 will let the lady know 
that you are sale, as soon as letter or messenger can reach 
her. But you will need refreshment, too, my jioor child?” 

“ That she shall have while waiting for your men,” re¬ 
plied the Lieutenant; “ and fatherly care, depend upon it. 
Come, fair lady, I will take you to good Mrs. Wade, my 
maiden sister, who has a tender compassion for all distressed 
damsels, and will show you all kindness and courtesy.”. 

“ 'I'lic servants shall be here with iill speed,” said Sir 
ITarr}', rising. “ Farewell, my dear child ; we shall meet 
again, I trust, ere night. Then you shall tell me more of 
your adventures.” 

The Lieutenant, according to his word, led poor Ida 
Mara to his sister, wdio fulfilled his promise of showing her 
kindness; and, about half an hour after, she was placed in 
a boat, with good Matthew Lakyn and another servant of 
Sir Ilarry West’s, as well as a yeoman of the guard, and 
the man who had remained in custody. It took them near 
an hour to reach Whitehall, for the tide had not yet turned 
in their favour; and the fair Italian was kept waiting for 
an wpial sjiace of time in a corridor, exposed to the gaze of 
all the passers-by, and to the coarse observations of several 
of them. 

At length, however, an lisber approached with a r.apid 
but silent step, and told her to follow to the presence of the 
King. She found the monarch in his closet with several 
gentlemen, some of whom she knew by sight, while the 
rest were strangers to her. Accustomed as she had been 
for some years to see the monarch daily, Ida Mara easily 
judged that be was in no very 'placable bumour, by the 
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way in which he moved about in his chair, and lolled his 
tongue out of his iifcouth. 

“What’s this, m'/woman, what’s this?” he said, when 
she appeared. “ No sooner have we done with one pother 
ah^ut the Lady Arabella, our headstrong kinswoman, than 
there comes another. Our Lieutenant at the Tower sends 
us word that you have been carried olf forcibly from High- 
gate. What did these fellows say?” 

“ That it was by your majesty’s commands,” replied Ida 
Mara, “ and consequently I obeyed implicitly.” 

“ The condemned liars!” cried the King ; “ but you did 
right, lassie; you did right. What may this mean, my 
Lord Northampton ? Why should any two men seek to 
carry off this young gentlewoman, aud use our name to 
further their purposes?” 

“In truth, sire,” replied the Earl, “if your majesty’s 
keen judgment does not perceive the cause, it is vain lor 
me to seek it; but I cannot help thinking that the King 
has already judged of the matter, and inquires but to show 
our wiint of skill.” 

“We have an inkling, we have an inkling,” answxred 
James, laughing, “ and will send olf to Highgate this very 
afternoon. Tell me, pretty mistress, have you ever given 
the Lady Arabella any offence ? ” 

“None, may it please your majesty,” replied Ida Mara, 
eagerly. “ I nave ever striven to serve her faithfully and 
well, owing her my first duty, after God and your ma¬ 
jesty.” 

, “ Ay, but,” demanded the King, “ may she not think, 
that your first duty was owing to her, before God and 
myself?” 

“ I trust not, sire; I trust not,” replied Ida Mara, 
timidly, and not knowing what was to come next. “ I 
have always heard the Lady Arabella express herself most 
submissively towards your majesty.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right,” said the King ; “ submis¬ 
sion in words is something, but we must have submission in 
deeds too, before we grant favour. And so, she never com¬ 
plained to you of the restraint to which we have thought it 
right, for her own good and that of the state, to subject 
her ? ” 

“ Never, sire,” replied Ida Mara, simply; “ I have seen 
her weep often; but never heard her complain.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right,” repeated James; “ but yet 
it’s just possible, mistress, tliat she may have been deceiv¬ 
ing you.” 

“ Oh, no,” cried Ida Mara, with the blood mounting to 
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her cheek. “ I do not think that slic is eapahlc of deceiv¬ 
ing any one.” ’ ,* 

“ A'/e shall see, we sliall see,” aiswereil the King. 
“ And so these men told yon that f had coniinanded them 
to seize yon. AVhen was this, lassie?” 

“Yesterday morning, towards noon,” replied Ida Mara, 
“andlhey persisted in the same story to-day, when I met 
Sir Harry West on Tower Hill, and asked his protection." 

“And what did Sir Harry reply to them?” demanded 
James. “ lie is a wise man. Sir llarry West, and not that 
unlearned in the humane letters. He expounded one 
night a [lassagc of the Italian poet, Dante, without having 
heard an o])inion ujton the subject, in a manner quite con- 
l()rmable to our own, and thereby put to shame a gentle¬ 
man of that country, who Insisted upon it, in spite of our 
expressed opinion, to vvhich he might have reasonably 
bowed, that there was no latent or hidden mc.aning in the 
poet’s words, but a mere open and plain poetical figure. 
What said the knight, I ask?” 

“ He said,” replied Ida Mara, “that he was sure your 
majesty would never use such instruments as they were, 
and he called up some of tiie yeomen of the guard, who 
were standing belbre the gate, and placed us all under their 
charge.” 

“ The knight was right in fact, but wrong in inference,” 
answered the King; “we did not employ the men; but 
there is no telling what instruments kings may sometimes 
see fit to use. That their own wisdom must decide. Then, 
again, as to his conduct. Sir Harry displayed his skill and 
judgment in a manner that deserves our approbation. Had 
he taken upon him to deliver you with his own hand, be¬ 
sides the chance of brawling, which is alwa}'s an offence, he 
might have trespassed unwittingly on his duty to us. But, 
in placing the matter in the hands of our officers, he could 
not go wrong.” 

“ It seems to me, sire,” said the Earl of Northampton, 
“ that these men, \vlio have dared to use your majesty’s 
sacred name in an unlawful manner, must lose their ears. 
I look upon this to be a very great offence.” 

“ Of that there can be no doubt,” replied the King; “but 
we will confront the man they have caught with this youn§ 
gentlewoman, and hear what he has to say. Let the fellow 
be brought hither.” 

The King’s orders were immediately, obeyed; and the 
personage who had aided in carrying off Ida Mara from 
Highgate was brought, white and trembling, into the King’s 
presence. He was subjected by James himself to a very 
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close and keen examination; but be persisted in the story 
he had told the Lilutcnant of the Tower, saying, that the 
mdn by whom he Ind been employed assured him that it 
jras by the King’s commands, and declaring that he knew 
nothing further on the subject. He acknowledged, indeed, 
that what Ida Mara had said was correct in all points, hut 
protested that nothing could be further from liis thoughts 
than to use the King’s name unauthorised. 

When questioned as to the name and character of his 
employer, he hesitated a little, but at length mentioned 
again the name of Weston, adding, that he was attached to 
Doctor Koreman, the celebrated Physician and Nntnralist, 
—for such was the term which the charlatan thought fit to 
apply to his more secret avocations, though he certainly 
used it in a sense very different from that which is attached 
to it at present. 

The name of Doctor Foreman, however, created a little 
confusion in the King’s closet. Lord llochcster and the 
Earl of Northampton whispered together for a moment be¬ 
hind the monarch’s chair; and Rochester then addressed a 
few words to James himself, in an undertone. 

“Ay, what, are you there?” exclaimed James; “have 
yon only just arrived at it? I saw the matter from the 
beginning. Tliis young gentlewoman did not serve the 
people’s tnm, to carry on their correspondences and com¬ 
munications ; and so they have had her removed. Rut the 
lady shall to Durham to-morrow, if 1 am a crowned King; 
and you, my pretty mistress, shall he restored to her, with 
such other maids as she shall choose, knowing right well 
how to select those that will belaithful and true, and not 
plotters and contrivers. W'ho is that knocking at the door? 
Sec, Carlo 1 We will not have any one admitted just 
now.” 

Lord Rochester quitted the closet for a moment, and 
tlien returned with a face full of consternation. 

“Mr. Conyers, may it please your majesty,” he said, “is 
waiting Avithout. I have not spoken to him, but the page 
says he is in' dreadful agitation, on account of the Lady 
Arabella’s e.scape.” 

“lla! how! what!” exclaimed the King. “ Her escape! 
Dbdy o’ me! 'Call him in, call him in. Ilowriow, sir?” he 
continued, as Mr. Conyers appeared, with strong marks of 
emotion on his countenance.. “ What’s your news?” 

“ Such as I har^dly dare to communicate, sire,” replied 
Mr. Conyers, “though 1 have ridden post-haste to tell them. 
On my return to Ilighgate, after paying my respects to 
your majesty, I found that—almost all we people of the 
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house haying been sent out of the way ^ring my absence, 
upon one pretence or another—the Ijftdy Arabella had 
made her escape.” V 

“ I told you so 11 told you so!” excl^racd James: “ thg.. 
carrying off this girl was the first step. /<This is a deep«dSid 
conspiracy—a plot as detestable as that of the Papists. 
Send lor Cecil immediately—send for Cecil. Let the coun¬ 
cil be summoned within an hour. My Lords, we must look 
to the safety of the state! There is no knowing where this 
may end. We shall have a rebellion. If such a firebrand 
as this kinswoman of ours falls into the hands of foreign 
potentates, what is to become of us?” 

The confusion which now took place in the royal closet 
was beyond description. All order and regularity was lost 
in a moment. Every one talked to his neighbour. Very 
little real reverence was shown to the King. Some shrugged 
their shoulders and turned up their eyes ; and James him¬ 
self was in the most pitiable state of agitation. He relieved 
himself at length by five or six horrible oaths; and then, 
with difficulty obtaining silence, he addressed Mr. Conyers 
in an angry tone, interrupting liis speech to that gentleman 
from time to time, to make some observation to his favourite, 
or those around. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you have betrayed our confidence, and 
misused our trust.—Have you sent for Cecil, my Lord 
Northampton ?—If you had been vigilant, sir, this could 
not have happened. You do not the consequences, 
sir, of what has taken place.—^Tbe fiW is in these women, 
Carro; they are always making mis(®Tef, and there is never ' 
any telling where it will stop.—You should have given us 
information of the first suspicious circumstance.” 

“ I saw none, your majesty,” replied Mr. Conyers, 

■ boldly. 

“ Hon’t interrupt us, sir,” exclaimed the King; “ there 
are some men that have no eyes to see with, and some that 
do not choose to use them when they have got them. Now, 
I'll warrant you that you have come away without any clue 
to this mystery. My Lord Northampton, send off directly 
to the Tower and order that young ne’er-do-well, William 
Seymour, to be put in close confinement;” and he added a 
coarse allusion to the probability of children spruiging from' 

, the marriage of that gentleman with Arabella. 

“ Well, sir,” he proceeded, turning to Mr. Conyers 
again, “ have you any clue, I say ?—I’ll, wager now you 
have come away without any precaution at all, just to give 
the girl time to escape.” 

“ No, sire,” replied Mr. Conyers, “ though I thought 

z 
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my first dnty was Ao make known to your majesty what had 
taken place durin|.my absence, I took care, while my horse 
was being brought to give orders for immediate pursuit in 
ivery direction; and very probably before I return the 
Ifcy Arabella may have been brought back, or, at all 
events, information may have been obtained as to what 
course she has taken. 

“ Go and see—go and see,” cried th_^"King, “ and let us 
have instant tidings of what you disca!#er. Present yourself 
to-morrow at ten before the coundl, and bring all whom 
you may judge to have participated in this conspiracy along 
with you. Call a clerk, my Lord of Rochester; we will 
ourselves immediately dictate a proclamation.” 

“ What is to be done with this young gentlewoman, 
sire?” asked the Earl of Northampton. 

“ Grey and Bradshaw will be very happy to take care 
of her," said Lord Rochester; “ they have long wanted an 
opportunity of showing her their devotion." 

“Hout, hold your silly tongue, with your gibing,” cried 
James; “ this is a serious affair, young man. Where can 
the girl be bestowed, Northampton ? ” 

“May it please your majesty,” said Ida Mara. “ I would 
fain retire to the house of Sir Harry West, who is my first 
friend in this country. I can then w'ait your majesty’s 
commands, if you should have anything else to require of 
me.” 

“ That is right; that is right,” replied James; “ you are 
a wise and well-spoken young w'oman, and shall not be for¬ 
gotten. The very fact of their having you conveyed out 
of the way, when the conspirators were about to execute 
the plot, is a proof that you did your duty faithfully to your 
King. You may retire.'' Now, send that man to the Fleet. 
By God’s will, he shall stand on the pillory, unless he' 
makes lull confession. Hold your tongue, sir 1 We have 
no time to deal with you now. Sit down there, master 
clerk, and write.” 

The King then proceeded to dictate a proclamation, 
which was afterwards modified by the advice of Cecil, but 
which in the first draft displayed, in a most ludicrous man¬ 
ner, the trepidation into which he was thrown by Arabella’s 
escape. He worked himself into the belief and even con¬ 
trived to impress the same idea upon the minds of most of ^ 
bis councillors, that the flight of his kinswoman, instead of 
being the mere,effect of her attachment to her husband, 
originated in some dark and sinister design against his 
throne and family, llis excited imagination pictured her 
throwing herself into the arms of some inimical power, and, 
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supported by fleets and armies, contcfsting with him the 
Crown of England. He saw Papists and Protestants alike 
in revolt against his authority, rebcllitith spreading over the 
land, and his very person in danger. In fact, all thew-^d 
images that could suggest themselves to the mimfof a 
weak, cowardly, and tyrannical prince, rose up before him 
in an instant, and displayed their eflect in every word and 
action. 

Nor did his terrors fail to be greatly increased when in¬ 
formation was brought from the Tower, that William Sey¬ 
mour was no longer to be found within its walls ; and the 
whole court was in a state of movement and agitation 
during the greater part of that night and the succeeding 
morning. Letters were despatched to every port of the 
kingdom, with orders to stop the fugitives, and to send out 
vessels for their pursuit, if already at sea. Each of these 
despatches was marked with the superscription, common in 
those days on occasions of great importance, “ With haste 
—posthaste! Hide for your life—your life!” And one 
of them, still in existence, bears the figure of a gallows 
and a halter, as an emblem of the King’s wrath against 
any one who should dare to disobey. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

It is a strange and terrible ordination that the vices and 
passions, the follies and prejudices, the wickedness and the 
iniquity of man, which run in threads through the whole 
web of society, spoiling a fair and otherwise beautiful 
fabric, should chequer the fate of the most virtuous and 
good with the dark lines of sorrow and misfortune, and 
that, in this strangely constituted world, the best feelings 
of the best hearts, operated upon by the baseness of others, 
should be very frequently the causes of disaster and dis¬ 
tress to those who, if tliis earth were the soul’s abiding- 
place, might claim the brightest lot that falls to the portion 
of humanity. 

After leaving the mouth of the river, and rounding the 
North Foreland, the Lady Arabella, somewhat recovered 
from the first effects of disappointment, eame upon deck, 
and stood for a few minutes gazing over the world of 
waters. The wind, which had not been very favourable 
for their course down the river, was now all that could be 
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desired; but Aralfella, anxious.for Seymour’s safety, first 
expressed- a wish, and then entreated eagerly, that the cap- 
tr.in woidd lay-to f )r a short time, to afford a chance of 
the arrival ot her husband. 

""^he master, now tree from the river, was willing to 
accede to her wishes; and even her attendants, who had 
recovered from their apprehensions, did not offer any op¬ 
position. Towards evening, however, as the expected boat 
did not appear, it was determined once more to sail on 
towards Calais; and the execution of this resolution was 
carried on more eagerly, as a ship, then called a pinnace, 
but which would now be called a sloop, was seen drawing 
towards them, with the royal flag displayed. Scarcely 
were they under sail, however, when the pinnace fired a 
shot across their bows, as a signal to bring-to. 

“ Ay, I thought so,” cried the captain, with a loud oath, 
in his native tongue; “ this comes of losing time. Go 
down below, lady—go down below; your presence only 
cumbers us here. We shall reach Calais before them yet.” 

' Oh, for heaven’s sake, make all sail,” replied Ara¬ 
bella. 

“ Be you sure I will do that,” replied the man ; “ she 
shall stick out every inch of canvas she can carry. But go 
you down, and don’t be afraid; ” and he turned to give 
orders to his crew. 

The ship sailed on with all the speed that she could 
command; but, though by no means a slow vessel, the 
pinnace gained perceptibly upon her, and the only hope 
-was that they might be enabled to reach the French coast 
before the English vessel actually came up with them. 

In the meantime, Arabella went down into the cabin, 
and leaning her head upon her hand, gave herself up to 
every sort of melancholy anticipation. The women-ser- 
vants, who had been sent to accompany her, were well- 
nigh strangers to her, and she had no one to whom she 
could venture to display all the sorrowful feelings of her 
heart. The only comfort that she felt w'as the rippling 
sound of the waves, as the ship passed through them; but 
the hope of escape was faint, even though s|ic felt that 
they were going with tremendous speed. Her spirit was 
one that had never through life indulged in sanguine ex¬ 
pectations ; and with her brightest and most cheerful 
feeling there had always mingled a shade of melancholy, 
as if she were forewarned by some internal voice of the sad 
fete before her. 

The rapid rate at which the vessel went, the eager cries 
of the person in command, the plunging of the ship, as 
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she passed wave after wave, for several fninutes did, indeed, 
afford to the unfortunate lady some hope of reaching the 
coast which she had seen in the laifKt distance from the 
deck; but she was not permitted long to indulge in suph 
anticipations. ' 

The report of a cannon soon reached her ear; another 
and another followed. Still, however, the ship sailed on, 
and no sounds from above, hut the mere word of command, 
gave notice that the danger was increased. A pause en¬ 
sued ; and then again the cannon were heard, she thought, 
more distinctly. Still no unusual hustle displayed itself on 
deck; and one of her women, looking through the small 
window in the stern, remarked, in a low voice, that the 
pinnace seemed more distant. 

A moment after a single gun was fired; and though 
there had been some noise above previously, deep silence 
instantly succeeded. Immediately after a rattling soimd 
and a heavy fall upon the deck were heard, followed by 
cries, and shouts, and exclamations; but the ship continued 
on her course, and one of the servants coming in, informed 
Arabella that a shot from the pinnace had struck the boat 
upon the deck? but had done no farther mischief. 

“It would be better for them to strike,” she murmured. 
“ What should I feel if any of them were killed on my 
account ? Better linger out my life in prison than be the 
cause of bloodshed.” 

“ The captain says we shall get to Calais yet, lady,” re¬ 
plied the man. 

“Godsend it!” she answered; and as she spoke, the 
guns of the pinnace were again heard. 

The next instant the little vessel shook, as something 
struck her; and, tearing through the wood-work of the 
cabin, and casting splinters far and wide, came a ball, 
which passed within a few feet of the lady, and entered a 
beam beyond her. Arabella did not start or shrink, for 
she had no fears for herself; but it seemed evident that 
the pursuers were drawing nearer, and she was terrified 
for her companions. Kapid steps now came down the 
ladder, and the captain of the ship ran in and gazed 
around. 

“ Go forward, lady,” he said; “ go forward into that 
little room; you will be safer there. Come, every one 
lend a hand, and pile up some hammocks round the side.” 

“Do you think you can outsail them^” asked Arabella. 

“ 1 hope so, lady,” he replied. “ At aU events, I will, 
try.” 

“ Strkis when you like,” said Arabella, “ without con- 
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sidering me. I wojld not have you risk yourself and your 
men on my account.” 

“ Thank you, ladji thank you,” answered the seaman. 
“We will risk ourselves none the less for what you say, 
an^tnke I will not till I am compelled. They have no 
right to fire at a ship of a friendly country, and our King 
will have vengeance for such conduct.” 

Thus saying, he lett her; and though the guns of the 
pinnace were fired from time to time, no other event 
occurred for near a quarter of an hour, when a tremendous 
crash was heard. The little vessel heeled suddenly; and 
a rattling sound of falling timber and cordage showed that 
some of the masts or yards had been carried away. Three 
or four minutes elapsed, while all eyes in the cabin were 
fixed anxiously upon the door, and the rate of the ship 
visibly diminished. 

At length the captain of the vessel entered, with a sad 
and gloomy countenance. “ It's no use, lady, to try it any 
longer,” he said ; “ they have carried away our topmast; 
and we have no chance now. I have done the best for yon 
that I could, but it is vain. Have 1 your consent to 
heave-to?” 

“ At once,” answered Arabella; “ do not let them fire 
at you again. Make them some signal, my good friend. 
Now for my prison again,” she murmured, as the captain 
left her. “ I have never yet known hope but to be disap¬ 
pointed ; ” and, bending dbwn her head, she pressed her 
handkerchief upon her eyes, while a low struggling sob or 
two told that she was weeping, but strove to restrain her 
tears. 

In a few minutes she had overcome her emotion, and, 
wiping her eyes, sat calmly, till the sound of many voices 
speaking on the deck, and at the side of the vessel, showed 
her that a boat from the pinnace was alongside. After a 
short pause, steps were again heard coming down, and an 
English gentleman appeared, completely armed, as was 
the custom-of that age. 

“The Lady Arabella Stuart?" he said, advancing into 
the cabin, and gazing around. 

“ hty name is Arabella Seymour, sir,” answered the lady; 
“ but I suppose you mean myself.” 

“ I do, madam,” he replied; “ and I regret to say that 
my orders are to land you and convey you to London, as a 
prisoner. But before I do so, I must beg you to answer 
me truly, whether Mr. Seymour be on board?" 

Arabella started, and looked up, with an expression of 
joy. 
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“ He has escaped, then!” she cried^ “ he has escaped! 
Thank God, thank God I Pardon me. Lord, for murmur¬ 
ing at thy will! lie has escaped, anj’ I am happy.” 

“Then I am to conclude, madam,” said the officer, 
“ that he is not on board this ship ? ” 

“ Most assuredly he is not,” replied Arabella; that 
I pledge you my word. I trust that by this time he is safe 
in France.” 

“ No one can tell, madam,” was the answer ; “ he had 
escaped from the Tower; but to escape from the country is 
another affair.” 

The only bitter thing that Arabella probably ever said in 
her life now rose to her lips. “ I know it is,” she replied; 
“ it seems as if England had become one great prison.” 
And the chill which the officer’s words cast upon the hopes 
that she had entertained of her husband’s escape depressed 
her more even than her own re-capture. 

The ship was immediately taken into port, but all things 
seemed now indifferent to her. Her mind, agitated by the 
past, uncertain at the present, apprehensive of the future, 
became bewildered and confused. She suffered those who 
were around her to do with her what they would; and, 
during that evening and the following day, she appeared 
to be in a dream, painful and terrible, but indistinct and 
misty. Nor was it till she found herself passing the gloomy 
portals of the Tower, that she awakened to all the stern 
reality of her fate. Then she burst into tears again, and a 
cold shudder passed over her frame, as she gazed around 
upon the grey walls which had witnessed the sorrows and 
the death of so many of her race. 

The next morning early, she was hurried before the 
council, and subjected to all the anguish of public exami¬ 
nation and reproof, which not even her gentleness could 
mitigate. But as she left the council-chamber, to return 
to her sad captivity in the Tower, some friendly heart 
afforded her the greatest alleviation that her grief could 
receive. In passing through the mixed crowd that filled 
the corridor, one of the persons present, she could not dis¬ 
tinguish whom, whispered in haste, “Mr. Seymour has 
arrived safe in France!” 

Arabella started, and turned round j but, hurried on by 
those who guarded her, she was unable to see any familiar 
face among the crowd; and, uttering the words “ Thank 
Godl” she proceeded on her way. ^ 

On that one thought she pondered during the rest of the 
day, speaking little to any one, and taking little nourish- 
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ment, but often rcpefiting to herself, “ He is safe !—^Thank 
God, he is sale 1” 

Towards nightfall l^he was visited by the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, who came to inform her that the two servants 
whoSwid been captured with her were to be removed— 
three others, a gentlewoman, a chambermaid, and a man, 
having been sent to attend upon her by the King. 

Arabella smiled sadly. “ He need not envy me. Lieu¬ 
tenant,” she said, “ the poor comibrt of seeing laces that I 
know. I shall have few consolations within these walls— 
but one, indeed ; and that he cannot take from me.” 

“ And what is that, lady, may I ask?” said the Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“ My trust in God, sir,” replied Arabella; “ there are 
iustice and mercy above, if not below. But pray let me 
see these people whom the King has sent; I must welcome 
my fellow-prisoners.” 

“The man, madam,” answered the Lieutenant, “tells 
me that he was in your service at Ilighgatc ; but as it has 
been proved that he had no hand in your escape, the King 
has restored him to you.” 

“ Oh, poor Cobham!” exclaimed Arabella; “ I shall be 
glad to see him, though it is selfish, too, lor he will have 
a dull life here.” 

“ I trust, lady,” replied the Lieutenant, “ that neither 
he nor you will be long within these walls. The King 
will, I hope, be satisfied with submission, and set you at 
liberty ere long." 

•“ 1 must not doubt it. Lieutenant,” said Arabella; “ for 
that were to accuse him of injustice. I will try to make 
myself as cheerful under the infliction as may be. I have 
heard that you are kind to your prisoners. Lieutenant, and 
have to thank you for your treatment of one whom I love 
better than myself.” 

“ I owe a large debt of gratitude to that gentleman’s 
house,” answered the officer; “ and would gladly repay it, 
madam, by any courtesy to you, but I shall not have the 
opportunity, I fear. To-morrow 1 am to be removed from 
my office, to make way for another; but he is a gentleman 
of good repute, and will, I trust, deal kindly with all 
under his care. I will now send these people to you, lady, 
and take my leave, wishing you happier wiUi all my 
heart.” 

Thus sajdng, he, quitted the room; and, in a few 
minutes, the door again opened. Arabella raised her 
eyes, with as well-contented a smile as she could assume. 
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to welcome her old servant Cobham ; ^ut by the faint light 
that streamed through the high window, she saw another 
well-known form ; and, starting up, ’ifith a look of joy she 
cast herself upon Ida Mara’s neck ; and then, overwhelmed 
with various emotions, burst into tear?. 

“ Oh, Ida, Ida,” she cried, “ this is relief indeed!” 

“ Hush, dear lady,” whispered Ida Mara; “ do not seem 
too glad to see me. Speak to Cobham and the girl. I will 
explain all when they are gone.” 

Arabella raised her head, and then saw that two of the 
King’s officers had followed the rest of the party. 

“ Ah, Cobham,” she said, turning to her old servant; 
“ I am right glad to see you all once more; ” and she held 
out her hand to him. 

The man took and kissed it respectfully, saying aloud, 
1*1 would gladly see you anywhere but here, madam ; and 
if you had told me what you were going to do, I would 
have taken care you should not be here at all.” 

“ No rebellious words, sirrah,” said one of the officers ; 
“ I will report them to the King.” 

“You may report what you like,” replied the man, 
bluntly. 

But Arabella interposed, exclaiming, “ Hush ! hush! I 
beseech you, sir, refrain; if you have any of the 
feelings of a gentleman, you will not think of repeating, 
wheep it may do harm, the expression of a faithful ser¬ 
vant’s attachment to his unhappy mistress. Jane, I am 
glad to see you.” 

The girl replied with a discontented look, merely saying 
that she hoped her mistress was well, and then retired 
with Cobham and the King’s officers to the rooms appro¬ 
priated to the servants of the Lady Arabella, which were 
contiguous to her own. 

“ Alas! dear lady,” said Ida Mara, as soon as they were 
gone. “ Alas! to find you here! IIow eagerly did I 
watch and inquire for any tidings respecting you; and 
then, when I heard that you were taken, I trembled lest 
they should debar me from seeing you.” 

“ But how came they to send you?” asked Arabella; 
“ it is indeed an act of favour which I did not expect.” 

“ Why, lady, the King has deceived himself entirely re¬ 
specting me,” replied the fair Italian. “ It is his own 
doing ; for I said not one word to mislead him, though I 
took good care not to contradict him.” • 

“ You were wise,” said Arabella; “ he is not one to 
bear opposition. But how came it about, my Ida?” 

T.!- rt tr, ftbe i’edv all that the reader already 
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knows, concerning Ihe events which happened to her after 
quitting Mr. Conyers’ house at Ilighgate. 

“ What was their *ibject,” she said, “ in taking me away 
1 have no precise means of knowing; but I am sure I saw 
that xiseadiul man’s face for a moment; and having onc& 
vowed revenge against me, I am certain that he will not 
tail to seek it whenever the opportunity occurs. I believed 
he was dead, till within the last week ; for I had not seen 
him before for several years. But I do not think I cUn 
deceive myself now, and though the hair and beard are 
black instead of grey, the features are the same. But I 
will not dwell upon that, dear lady; the King cheated 
himself, as I have told you. He thought I had been car¬ 
ried away by order of your friends, because you could not 
place confidence in me ; and to-day he sent for me, to ask 
if I would return to attend upon you while you are a pri* 
soner in the Tower. I took care not to seem too 'ready, 
saying that I did not like imprisonment, nor the Tower for 
a residence ; but that if it were his majesty’s wish, I was 
ready to obey him implicitly. Thereupon he praised my 
submission, and assured me that I should have as much 
liberty as possible while here. He knew not how gladly 
my heart beat lo have permission to come. If he had, I 
think he would have forbidden it.” \ 4 

“And can you really find joy, IIsit” asked the lady, 
“ in sharing a prison with me?—Who can tell, my poor 
girl, how long it may last ? Who cil^ tell that I may not 
here end my days ? ” f 

“ Oh, Heaven forbid!” cried Ida mttra; “ wc will soften 
these stones first with our tears.” 

“Alas!” replied Arabella, “I fear that we shall not 
ever be able to soften the heart of the King by any tears 
that we may shed. But at all events, your being with me 
will be an alleviation of my sorrow.” 

“ Perhaps you may be able to escape, lady,” rejoined 
Ida Mara. 

“No, Ida, no;” answered Arabella; “I will not try. 
The net is around me, and it is of no use to flap my wings. 
On the contrary, I will make a voluntary promise not to 
escape, if they will give me the full range of my cage ; and 
then, like many another poor bird, I will sit and sing my 
life away between the bars. I only grieve to think that, 
for my sake, you should be doomed to the same hard 
fete.” 

Ida Mara kissed the lady’s hand, and gazed in her face, 
with a look of deep sadness; but she* only replied, “You 
forget, madam, that imprisonment to me is not what it is 
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to you. I have nothing in the world wiijiout to sigh for. 
Oh, that they would but keep me and let you go!” 
Arabella answered by her tears. 


CIIAPTER XLII. 

Never did human being, in a world of woe, strive with 
more patient perseverance for contentment with his lot 
than did poor Arabella Seymour. She called to her aid all 
the resources of a humble and a faithful spirit. She trusted 
in God, she resigned herself to his will, she tried to bear 
the chastening hand with cheerfulness ; but it was in vain 
she did so. Hours, days, weeks passed,—the heavy hours, 
days, weeks of imprisonment, without one hope coming to 
lighten the burden or assuage the pangs. 

At first, she consoled herself with the knowledge that 
Seymour was safe beyond the power of the vain tyrant who 
kept her within those walls; but she soon found that even 
that consolation, when she indulged in it, produced an evil 
eflect upon her mind. The thought that he was secure 
and free, brought with it the eager yearnings of a warm 
and affectionate heart to be with him, to rest upon the 
bosom of him she loved, to hear the music of his voice, to 
see his eyes beaming upon her with tenderness and de¬ 
votion. 

She dared not trust herself with such meditations, for 
they were dangerous to her tranquillity, and were sure to 
end in long and bitter weeping. Then she strove to ex¬ 
tract hope from some fruitless effort to soften the cold and 
obdurate heart of the King,—as the alchymists of the day 
attempted to draw gold from lead or iron. But yet, even 
in the act, she knew it to be idle. She would gaze upon 
the letter she had written, beseeching this person or that, 
who was supposed to have influence over James, to inter¬ 
cede for her; and with a sad smile, shake her head and 
sigh, exclaiming, “Vain, vain! it is all in vain.” 

Then she would wander round the walls of the Tower, 
gaze on the busy multitudes swarming freely without, 
picture ’to herself their thoughts, feelings, and occupations; 
trace them, in her imagination, through.thcir daily labour, 
and follow them back again to the home of domestic love ; 
and the tears would rise in her eyes, as she thought that 
no such home was ever to be hers. 
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Or, at other tines, she would turn towards the river 
with its shipping, and mark the light boats gliding over 
the waters, and long—oh, with what a thirsty longing!—to 
pursue the course of that stream once more, and over the 
wid^ea, to find the free happiness denied her there; and 
when she looked around on bars, and gates, and guards, 
her heart would feel chilled and crushed ; and again her 
tears would rise, and drop upon the stones of the wall. 

Often, when such was the case, some words which had 
been used by Ida Mara came back to her mind; and she 
would ponder on them, and turn them in her imagination 
a thousand ways ; for sadness ever will sport with fancy, 
and misery often dances in her chains. 

One day, as she was sitting in her chamber, with the fair 
Italian beside her singing to her, she wrote from time to 
time a word or two on some paper which lay upon the 
table; and when the girl’s song was done, she said, “ Give 
me your instrument, Ida; I will sing you a song now; ” 
and placing the paper upright before her, she proceeded to 
pour lortli to a simple air of the time, the lines she had 
just written. 


SONG. 


** Ye gloomy walls, that circling round. 
Oppress this foi*m of clay, 

■When shall my spirit spurn the hound 
Harsh men around it lay ? 

Oh! were there power in tears, 

Shed through unnumbered ycjirs, 

To soften the hard stone, 

Long ere this weary (biy, 

Melting like snow away, 

Yc to the dust had gone. 

** Lo! wreathing round your hoary towera, 
Tliosc who lio cold beneutli, 

Entwine a coronal of flowers 
. And honour you in death. 

Though were there power in tears. 
Dropp’d through unnumbered yeaw, 

To soften the hard stone, 

The torrents that the dead 
Within these walls have shod. 

Had of those towers left none! 

** But all in vain, my heart would fly. 

Wide o'er the land and ware, 

To scen^ of life and liberty 
irrave. 
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No! thero^s no power in tears, 

Slicd through nununibcred yoan{ 

To soften tiie hard stone. 

Else would 1 weep all day 
And cease only co pray, 

Till ye to dust were gone. 

** But colder than tlicse iron walls. 

Hardest of earthly things^ 

Is that which dwells in courtly hjvlls 
Within the breast of kings. 

Though tlicre were power in teal’s, 

Slied through unnumbered youm, 

To soften the hai-d stone. 

There, fruitless woubl they prove ! 

Grict has no power to move 
The heart of man alone.” 

“ Now run away, Ida, and fetch me a hook,” said Ara¬ 
bella ; “ I must not let such thoughts stir within me any 
more; they render me discontented, dear girl; and, 
they say, a contented heart makes a garden of a wilder¬ 
ness.” 

“ Ay, dear lady,” answered Ida Mara, with a sigh , “ bat 
it is hard work first plucking up the thorns. You have no 
books but those you have read often ;—which shall 1 bring 
you ? ” 

“ Run to Sir Gervasc Elways,” said Arabella, “ and 
ask him to lend me something new. He is a learned man, 
and very complaisant, and 1 know amuses the tediousness 
of his charge with much reading. A blessing on those who 
write for us! How many a heavy heart is lightened by 
reading the tales of other men’s endurance; how many a 
sick bed is smoothed by the light hand of gentle poetry! 
Good faith, Ida—as it must be for one or the other—I 
would rather weep for the gone-by sorrows of other people 
than for my own, too truly present.” 

Ida Mara left her mistress to obey; but, in a moment 
after, she came back pale and trembling. 

“What is the matter, Ida? what is the matter?” cried 
the lady, starting up. 

“Ah, madam I” answered the girl, “I have just seen 
that terrible man, Weston, tripping across to the Bell-tower, 
where poor Sir Thomas Overbury is confined, and I shall 
jjc'.v live in constant dread.” 

“ Hid he see you?” asked Arabella. 

“ I think not—I hope not,” replied Ida Mara. “I was 
under the arch below, and he was goin^ the other way, 
dressed in black velvet, with soft steps, like a cat creeping 
up to a bird.” 
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Arabella muse(l. “ Call Jane hither,” she said. And 
when the girl appeared, she added, “ Go to the warder op¬ 
posite there, and ask him the name of the gentleman 
dressed in black vilvet, who just now crossed to the Bell- 
tower.” 

Tiw girl retired without any answer; for she was of 
a somewhat sullen disposition, and discontented at being 
kept so long in the Tower. She returned in a few minutes, 
saying, “ llis name is Doctor Foreman, my Lady; and he 
has gone, by the King’s order, to visit Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury, who is sick.” 

Ida cast down her eyes thoughtfully upon the ground; 
and Arabella, after giving the maid a sign that she might 
retire, murmured, “ Doctor Foreman!—why, tliat is the 
man of whom there was so much talk at the court, a sort 
of wizard, a conjuror, and a cheat,—suspected, too, of 
dealing in poisons. I heard the Queen say, his majesty 
would have him hanged.—Can he be sent to Sir Thomas 
Overbury by the King ? ” 

“ Oh, lady, lady,” cried Ida Mara, “ it is the same man. 
Whatever name he may now call himself by, that is 
Weston. And I will tell you,” she added, kneeling on the 
cushion at the lady’s feet, “ 1 will tell you now what it was 
he wished me to do, that made me fly from him in such 
terror, which I have never told you before. He wished 
me to go to a young nobleman of the court, who had been 
pleased with my music, to live with him for a time in sin, 
and then-” she paused, and sunk her voice to a whis¬ 

per, adding, “ and then—^to put poison in his drink.” 

Arabella shuddered: “ Good heaven !” she cried, “ is it 
possible that such iniquity should live and prosper ?—But 
why did you not accuse him, and bring him to punishment, 
Ida’r”’ 

“ Because I had no proof,” replied the girl: “ at first I 
fled from him in terror and consternation, knowing that if 
I did not do as he required, after he had put his secret in 
my power, he would poison me; and then, when good Sir 
Harry West delivered me from him, I reflected, and saw 
that to bring such a charge might hut call down destruction 
on my own head. I was but a poor Italian girl—an alien, 
a stranger, with no one to speak for me, nothing to corro¬ 
borate what 1 said. He had taken care to give me no proo' 
against him; there was but my word against his; and I 
knew he was supported by many great men, who were 
more or less in his pawer, from secrets that they dared not 
see divulged.—What could I do, lady?” 

“ You did right, you did right, dear Ida,” answered Ara- 
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bella: “ hut I fear much that, even nt|iv, he goes to Sir 
Thomas Overbury for no good. I will not believe that the 
King has sent him; or, if so, the King is but a tool in the 
hands of others. This poor knight hJs many enemies, I 
fear. Are there no means of warning him against so dan¬ 
gerous a physician ? ” 

“ I’erhaps there may be,” answered Ida Mara; “ for 
though there is a guard at each end of the walk on the top 
of the wall, to prevent his passing further on either side 
than for mere air and exercise, yet they have never stopped 
me as I have passed that way | and one day 1 saw his door 
open.” 

“ Did you ever meet him ?” asked Arabella. 

“ No, never,” replied Ida Mara; “ but I hear he is ill 
now, and confined to his bed.” 

“Alas!” said Arabella, “who can tell how that illness 
has been brought about? I'licre were suspicions abroad 
from the very first. Men discovered that Rochester, in¬ 
stead of being his friend, was his enemy ; and there is not 
such a rancorous hatred on this earth, Ida, as that which 
dwells in the breast of the ungrateful. Tliis poor man’s 
Imprisonment is a living reproach to the King,’s favourite ; 
and I have many, many doubts.” 

“ I shall not dare to turn my steps that way again,” said 
Ida Mara, “ lest I should meet that dreadful man. The 
very sight of him seems to curdle my whole blood, and 
makes my heart labour as if it would not beat.” 

Arabella remained in thought for a few minutes, and 
then said, “ I will go myself, Ida ; he must be warned, if • 
possible.” 

“ Nay, lady, nay,” answered Ida Mara, “ I meant not 
to say that; I will go. We shall soon sec him pass back, 
and then it will be safe.” As she spoke, she approached 
the window and looked out, keeping herself, however, 
behind the stonework of the wall. 

Arabella followed her, standing somewhat more forward, 
and gazing down into the open space below. They rc- 
, mained thus, however, for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
without seeing any one but an occasional labourer, and a 
party of the guard, proceeding towards the outer gates. 

At length Arabella cried, “ Here is some one now, Ida," 
and the girl, leaning her head a little forward, exclaimed, 
“ That is he, that is he 1” drawing back instantly from the' 
window with a shudder. ^ 

Arabella watched him as he crossed towards the gate. 
“ Tis strange,” she said. “I can discover in his appearane*' 
non6 of those deadly signs you speak of. To me, he would 
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seem but that pitiful thing, a vain old coxcomb, affecting 
the air and step of youth, dressed in the butterfly finery of 
early thoughtlessness and banishing the comely gravity of 
years, fie trips aSong like some court dancing master, 
fancying himself a treasury of graces, which he bestows as 
a bouffty on less gifted men. But he is gone, Ida. Now 
we will set out together. Nay, 1 will go with you; for if 
you are afraid of his company, I ,am afraid of my solitude. 
Sometimes, when I am alone, I think I shall go mad." 

In execution of their design, the lady and her attendant 
went out and walked slowly along the wall, towards the 
tower in which the unhappy Overbury was confined. But 
the orders of the guard were by this time changed ; and 
the man at the angle nearest to the knight’s prison dropped 
his partizan, saying, “ You cannot pass here, ladies, unless 
you give the countersign.” 

“ That we are not able to do," answered Arabella, paus¬ 
ing; “we are not soldiers, my good sir, to take the fortress 
by surprise; and I think they never furnish us poor 
women with signs or countersigns.” 

“You cannot pass here, madam, without,” replied the man 
bluffly; “there are new orders given for the custody of the 
close prisoners; so you must take your walk another way.” 

Arabella turned sadly back towards her room. But 
while she did so, we must pursue, for a short time, the 
course of the dark and infamous villain who had just left 
the chamber of Sir Thomas Overbury. Although his step 
was as light as air, and debonair as ever. Doctor Foreman 
did not feci altogether well satisfied and at ease. 

“ The man suspects something,” he said, speaking evi¬ 
dently of Overbury ; “ and I doubt this new Lieutenant 
does his duty well.” 

What the duty was which he spoke of would not be 
difficult to say, for the most corrupt hearts apply to their 
own purposes, however dark and horrible they may be, the 
highest and the holiest terms; and the reluctant apprehen¬ 
sion which, it would seem. Sir Gervase always felt in yield¬ 
ing himself to the criminal designs of his patrons, was con¬ 
strued by their less scrupulous accomplice into a lack of 
due devotion to their cause. 

“That girl, too,” continued the charlatan to himself, 
pursuing his way; “ she must be provided for. She would 
make a cruel witness against one, if anything were to come 
out. Weston’s the man, however.—My boy Dick has no 
scruples; he can s'ettle both affairs at once; but he must 
have full power, and not be always hampered by this knave 
of a Lieutenant. 1 must see my Lord of Bochester, and 
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jjet liis authority, otherwise we shall Aiake no progress. 
To-morrow, I hear, is to be his wedding-day with our lair 
Countess, so he wiil be in good humour.” 

Such reveries brought him to the water side, and calling 
one of the wherries, which were, perhaps, more ]ij,entilul 
upon the Thames in those days than in our own, he made 
the boatman conduct him at once to Whitehall. 

On his visit to Rochester, however, we will not pause, 
reluctant to dwell upon scenes of such depravity one 
moment more than is absolutely necessary to the history 
that we tell. It is well known that strict orders were given 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower to admit, without restric¬ 
tion, the persons selected for the execution of the designs 
against the unhappy prisoner. Armed with these. Fore¬ 
man returned to hold a conference, in which he expected 
to encounter no obstacles ; but on that point he was some¬ 
what disappointed. 

The door of his house was opened for him by the little 
page, whom we have seen on a former occasion carrying 
his sword ; and iu his ante-room above he found the, man 
Weston, who had been engaged in carrying olF Ida Mara 
from Ilighgate. lie was dressed as a servant, though in 
somewhat gay attire ; but his face was sullen and down¬ 
cast; and, when bis worthy master told him to follow 
him into an inner chamber, he obeyed slowly, and without 
reply. 

“ Now, Weston,” cried Dr. Foreman, seating himself, 
“I have got a great and important affair lor you.” 

“ I won’t undertake it,” replied the man. 

“ Won’t undertake it?” repeated Foreman, with every 
mark of surprise. “ What do you moan ?” 

“I mean,” he said, “that I will not undertake any great 
affair, unless 1 am to be better rewarded than I was for the 
last.” 

“ But you were not successful,” said the doctor; “ all 
people are paid according to their success.” 

“ I won’t be paid so,” rejoined Weston; “ I run the same 
risk whether 1 am successful or not, and so 1 have a right 
to the same recompense; and I will have it before-hand 
too. I will trust to no man.” 

“ There you arc right,” replied Weston; “and you shall 
h=''e it before-hand ; nor will it be a trifle, I can tell you; 
for what you have to do will make a great man of you. 
To set out with, the gentleman who employs me will give 
you a hundred nobles.” 

“ Come, this is speaking reason,” cried Weston, rubbing 
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his hands; “ let ul hear what is to be done. For a hun¬ 
dred nobles I will go a good way.” 

“ The allair is yery easy,” answered Foreman, well 
pleased to bring him so easily to compliance. “ 1 am about 
to place you in the service of poor Sir Thomas Overbury, 
who i^a close prisoner in the Tower, you know. No one 
will be admitted to him but yourself; and, as he is very ill, 
you must be careful of him. Particularly, you must re¬ 
mark that, as I am his physician, he is to take nothing but 
what I send him. You must even, perhaps, cook his food 
for him ; for there are sick people, you know, who will eat 
things that are hurtful to them.” 

“ 1 understand, I understand,” said Weston, with a nod 
of the head; “is there anything more ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Foreman; “ unless you like, by 
way of amusing yourself, to be very civil to the pretty lady 
you carried off from llighgate, who is there in the Tower, 
attending upon the Lady Arabella. You may ask her to 
take a glass of wine with you; and I will give you some 
glasses with twisted stalks, very bcautiiul to see, which I 
brought from Venice.” 

“ Anything more?” asked the man, in a tone that Dr. 
Foreman did not altogether like. 

“ No,” he replied; “ no; you will have quite enough to 
do to effect this properl}', though my Lord of liochestcr 
will furnish you with sufficient powers, to prevent much 
trouble about it.” 

“ Well,” replied Weston; “ I understand you, then, com¬ 
pletely; but to be sure that I make no mistake, in conse¬ 
quence of delicate phrases, I had better repeat the whole in 
plain English.” 

“ It may be as well,” said Doctor Foreman, with a nod. 

“ Thus it is, then,” answered Weston; “ I am to go into 
the service of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, to have 
him quite in my own hands, and to give him the poison 
that you give me for him?” (Doctor Foreman nodded.) 
“ Then I am to make friends with the girl, and poison her 
too?” (Doctor Foreman nodded again.) And Weston 
proceeded: “And for all this 1 am to have a hundred nobles. 
—Come, come, dear doctor, it’s time we should understand 
each other. Very likely, if I were but a common servant, 
such pay might be considered handsome. But people tell 
me you are my papa." 

“There may b»Bome truth in that,” said Foreman, with 
a grin. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Weston, “ you would not have 
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your dc<ar son put his neck in jeopardy for a hundred 
nobles?” 

“ I have often put mine in jeopardy for a less sura,” 
answered Foreman, “ before I made the large fortune tliat 
1 have made, and which I have left to you at ray d^'ath, if 
you behave well, Dick. I wish you to work your way up, 
as I have worked mine: and as you are a shrewd youth, 
with all tile money that you will liave from me, you may 
go much further than I have gone.” 

“ I may go to the gallows, perhaps,” replied Weston. 

“ Pooh, nonsense,” answered his worthy lather, “ if you 
go to tlie gallows, the Lord llochestcr and the Countess 
of Ksse.v must go first; and the King would sooner go 
himself.” 

“ Ay, that is a different affair,” cried AVeston. “ But 
have you really left me all you have got ? for of course that 
must be a consideration.” 

“ You shall sec the will yourself,” replied the learned 
doctor; and, opening a strong box, he took out a parch¬ 
ment from amongst several others, and placed it in the 
hands of his worshipful son. 

The younger man ran his eyes over it with a look of vast 
satisfaction. “ That’s enough,” he said; “ that’s enough. 
I’ll do anything you like. Give me the powders.” 

“ Nay,” answered Foreman, taking down a bottle from 
one of the shelves, and potrring a small quantity of the 
liquor it contained into a phial, “ you must give this to Sir 
Thomas Overhury, hy a spoontul at a time. Then, as for 
the girl, here is this powder. If you can ever get her to 
eat or drink in your presence, you have nothing to do, but 
to hold the contents between your finger and thumb—so— 
and drop it upon her food, or into her cup. It will dissolve 
instantly; and in half an hour she will be in Heaven.— 
Sudden deaths will happen; who can help it?" 

“ Nobody, to he sure,” answered the young man, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ but 1 don’t see why you should wish her out of the 
way.” 

“ Oh, I have good reasons; I have good reasons,” said 
Foreman, nodding his head significantly. 

“ Ah, well; it’s no business of mine,” cried Weston. “I’ll 
do the business 1 Give me the drugs.” 

Foreman delivered them into his hands; then added 
several directions as to his conduct, and furnished him with 
a letter from Lord Ilochester to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

To secure all, the hundred nobles were bestowed at once; 
, - j rUr-vn-rik.-.a^Ti to ke rcaUv lof liis 
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c.xpedition. But the first thought that crossed his mind 
was, “No, no! Ovcrbury, it you like ; but the girl is safe. 
I’his powder I’ll kee^ for another occasion; and if you play 
tie false, old gentleman, look to yourself.” 

Witji this hint of his very filial intentions, he secured the 
drugs m the heart of a bundle of clothes, and set out upon 
his errand with as much alacrity as if he was going to a 
wedding feast. 


CIIArTER XLIII. 


riiF.RE had been a good deal of bustle and confusion in the 
Tower during the morning, three days after the events 
which we have related in the la.st chapter. Two persons, 
bearing the appearance of physicians, had crossed from the 
gate to the tower in which Overbury was imprisoned, aud 
visited him, in company with the Lieutenant, while, from 
the window of the Lady Arabella’s chamber, might be 
seen a group, consisting of the notorious Doctor Foreman, 
Weston, and another man, conversing together eagerly, and 
evidently waiting till the personages who had been admitted 
to their victim returned. 

The physicians soon passed by the spot where they stood, 
without taking any other notice of them than by a con¬ 
temptuous look, which the younger of the two bestowed 
upon Foreman; and immediately after. Sir Gervase Elwa 3 ’s 
joined their evil council, and remained in conversation with 
them nearly half an hour. 

After the consultation was concluded, Foreman quitted 
the Tower; and the rest of the party separated. Silence 
and solitude then took possession of the walls and courts 
around; and during the rest of the day, it was remarked 
that an unusual degree of stillness prevailed in that part of 
the fortress, few, if any persons, being seen moving about, 
and the only noises heard being those which rose from 
Tower Hill and the streets adjacent. 

In the meanwhile, since the day that we last spoke of, 
Arabella had fallen into a state of deeper despondency than 
ever. Her efforts for cheerfulness were all vain; and. she 
sat for hours gazing listlessly out of the window', with the 
tears rising from time to time in her eyes, indicating the 
sad thoughts that were bu.sy at her heart. It was to no 
purpose that Ida Mara strbve, by every means in her power. 
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fate. Books had lost their charm for her; music seemed 
but to increase her grief; and, though once or twice she 
tried to converse, she soon lost herstJif in reveries again, 
from which it was difficult to rouse her. 

“ Leave me, Ida, leave me,” slie said, at length,4ts even¬ 
ing was beginning to fall; “ my heart is very heavy, and it 
is vain to try to lighten it. You have stayed within with 
me all day, dear girl; go out and breathe the fresh aii 
now. A walk round the walls will do you good.” 

“ I do not like to leave you so sad,” replied Ida Mara; 
“ I wish you would come with me. I am sure it were hettei 
tor you than sitting here alone.” 

“ I will, I will presently,” replied Arabella. “ Come 
back in half-an-hoiir, dear Ida, and I will go with you.— 
But leave me now.” 

Ida Mara saw that it was in vain to press her further at 
that moment, and leaving her, rambled throtigh the vacant 
courts, and round the wide wall of the Tower, meeting 
with few of its inhabitants; till, on her return, in one ot 
the narrow passages, she suddenly found herself face to face 
with one of the men who had cari icd her off from Iligh- 
gate. He had evidently been drinking largely, and she 
made an effort to pass him at once, hoping that he might 
not notice her. 

He stopped her, however, though not uncivilly, saying, 
“ Ah, pretty lady, is that you ? I am glad to see you here ; 
for I once did you some wrong; and I don’t intend to do so 
any more, whatsoever they may say.—You forgive me, • 
pretty lady, don’t you?” 

The man, though not drunk, was not quite sober, and 
Ida Mara was somewhat alarmed. 

“ Oh yes, I forgive you freely,” she replied; “ but I 
must go on; for the Lady Arabella expects me.” 

“ Nay, stop a bit,” said Weston; “ we are old acquaint¬ 
ances, you know. I am Sir Thomas Overbury’s servant 
now; but I shan’t be long, I tbink.” 

Ida listened eagerly. “ Poor man, he is very ill, I hear,” 
she replied. 

“Ay, that he is,”.answered Weston, “but he is a devilish 
long time about it. He’s too cunning to give up life easily; 
and so he makes a hard struggle against death.” 

“ Who would not? ” said Ida Mara, with a shudder, for 
she put her own interpretation on the m^n’s words. “ Pray 
what is his complaint ? ” 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered Weston; “ a multitude, T 
believe. He makes nothing but complaints from morning 
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“ As many others will,” answered Ida Mara. 

‘ Ay, ay,” rejoined Weston, with a stupid look, “ but 
you need not he afraid.—^I’ll keep that for myself. I may 
ha\ e need of it." 

Ida Mara did not comprehend what he meant; but she 
was interested in the fate of Sir Thomas Ovcrhury; and, 
knowing that her lady would entertain the same feelings, 
she s.aid, as the man seemed rather loquacious in his wine, 
“ Poor Sir Thomas is very strictly confined, I believe. The 
guards will let no one pass even near his door?” 

“ Oh, the guards arc gone now,” replied Weston. “ They 
are not much wanted. Nobody sees him but myself and 
Franklyn; and we have admission at all hour.s.” 

“ Then be is so weak, I suppose,” observed Ida Mar,a, 
“ that he cannot stir from his bed, so that escape is impos¬ 
sible?” 

“ He might as well trj' to escape from his grave,” re¬ 
joined the other; “and yet he lingers long.” 

“ AVell, I must go on now,” said Ida. “ Good night, 
sir, good night.” 

“ Good night,” answered Weston. “ I don’t suppose I 
shall see you in the Tower again, pretty lady; for at nine 
I bring his supper to him, and that is the last meal he will 
eat, I fancy.” 

Thus saying, he suffered the fair Italian to pass, and 
walked on his own way. 

Arabella was sitting in the same spot where Ida Mara 
. left her, with the last faint rays of day streaming in from 
the window upon that face, once so beautiful, hut now 
faded and worn with the anguish of the heart, so that those 
who had loved her best would hardly have known her. 
Her eyes were red with weeping; but the tears had been 
wiped away; and when Ida entered, she turned round and 
tried to smile. 

“Well,” she said, “what hast thou seen, dear friend? 
Come, sit you down beside me, Ida. I shall not go out to¬ 
night, though the moon, peeping up there, seems to ask 
me to come forth under her melancholy light, which is but 
too like the complexion of my own thoughts, where the 
only brightness is the reflection from a st.ar that has set.” 

“ I have met with something worth telling, lady,” re¬ 
plied Ida Mara; “ it is not often one does so within these 
walls.” And taking a seat beside Arabella according to 
her orders, she began, and in a low voice recounted all 
hat had occurred. Her tone wm soft and quiet; but there 
was an earnest sadness in- her manner which seemed to 
molv that she attached more importance to the couversa- 
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tion she recapitulated than the mere words would justify. 
When she had told all, she dropped her voice still further, 
and added “ He is dying, lady, that*is clear; and I fear 
much, by poison!” 

“ Alas, alas!” said Arabella, “ this is a terrible fate; and 
if he bad faults, as doubtless ho had, they have been 
punished diref'ully. Oh, Ida, Ida I what a horrildc thing I 
To die in a gloomy prison, debarred the support of kindred 
faces round one, or the comfort of the voices that we love, 
or the touch of the hand of aliectiou, or the consolation of 
a good man’s prayer—with assassins to tend our bed of 
death, and the eyes that hate us gazing on our agony. Oh, 
Ida! it is too terrible. I will go to him—a woman, 
Christian; I cannot stay here and leave him to expir* 
without any one to jnty or any one to help. I must go to 
him, Ida. You say that the guards are gone ; perhaps the 
doors may be locked; but still I can speak to him through 
the window. I can tell him that I grieve for him. I can 
bid him look to God—to his Saviour, to atonement, to re¬ 
demption—to a world where the sorrows oi this earth shall 
find compensation at last.” 

Her words were somewhat wild, and her manner un¬ 
usually vehement; hut though Ida feared that Arabella 
might witne.ss a scene which would only tend to agitate 
and depress her still further, she did not like to remon¬ 
strate. 

“ I am ready, lady,” she replied; “ what shsill I brings 
you ? ” 

“ Nothing but a veil,” answered Arabella; “ my temple's 
burn, the cool air will refresh me. I’ut on the black 
mantle, Ida, and draw the hood over your head ; then no 
one will see us as we glide along the walls; or, if they do, 
they will take us for the spectres of some who have been 
here murdered. How niany 1 Oh, God, how many I” 

Ida obeyed her directions ; and then, issuing forth, but 
without passing through the room in which the servants 
sat, they walked with slow and silent steps towards the 
tower in which Sir Thomas Overbury was lingering out 
the last few hours of his miserable captivity. All was 
silent and still. The sun was now fully set; the gibbous 
moon, a few days short of her full, just shone over the 
parapet; the night was cool, but clear, without a breath of 
air stirring in the heaven; the murmur of the great city 
rose up around, like the sound of distant waters rolling 
over a pebbly bed; and a red star, shining near the earth’s 
bright satellite, looked rather like an angry rival of the 
Queen of Night than her soft attendant train-bearer. 
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Stealing quietly on, Arabella and her companion reached 
the tower where tl^p poor captive lay, entered the open 
gateway which led to»the stairs, and tried the door on the 
right hand, which they knew to be that of the sick man’s 
chamber^ It was locked, however. 

“ We must go to the window,” said Arabella, in a low 
voice; and issuing forth again, she walked round to a small 
loophole, at the height of about four leet from the ground, 
the casement of which she found open. 

“ Keep where you can see it any one comes, Ida,” said 
Arabella; and, approaching close to the window, she 
looked in. 

A lamp was standing on the table, shedding its faint and 
sickly light around the narrow chamber in the tower; and 
a pale, emaciated form lay stretched upon a pallet close 
beneath the lady’s eyes, as she looked through the loop¬ 
hole. Beside him, on a stool, was a cup containing some 
liquid, and a book ; but the fluid had not been tasted, and 
he seemed but little in a condition to read. Every feature 
oi the sick man’s lace betokened pain; his eyes were turned 
towards the rafters over head, his knees drawn up, his 
right arm under his head, and the thin lingers of his hand 
grasping the pillow, as if in bitter agony. A moan burst 
from his lips as Arabella watched him, and, without further 
pause, she said, in a low but distinct voice, “ Sir Thomas— 
Sir Thomas Overbnry!” 

The unhappy man started up, and looked round the 
tpom with faint and weary eyes, but could see no one. 

“ Who IS that ?” he asked, turning his lace at length to¬ 
wards the window. “ Some one called me. Whose lace is 
that ? I cannot see the features.” 

“It is I,” answered the lady; “it is I—a friend, Sir 
Thomas.” 

“ A friend ? ” said Overbury, with a woful shake of the 
head. “ God help us!—^Is there such a thing ? ” 

“ It is Arabella Seymour,” replied the lady—“ once 
Arabella Stuart, and she comes to comfort you, as far as a 
weak fellow captive can.” 

“Ah, lady, lady!” exclaimed Overbnry; “does one 
whose misery I myself have ■wrought come now to comfort 
me, and generously call herself my friend?” 

“ Yea, Sir Thomas,” answered Arabella; “ and I be¬ 
seech you remember^ that not only a poor fallible creature 
like yourself, but tne God whom we have offended, the 
Saviour whom we crucified, comes likewise to the sick bed 
of every sinner, calls himself his friend, and offers comfort, 
hope, and consolation, if we will but accept it.” 
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“ Lady, I have been trying to think of such things,” re¬ 
plied the dying man; “ I have been trying to turn my 
thoughts to niy Saviour; but I am tdrmented by fiends in 
human shape, that give me no rest. Lady, I am dying of 
poison. For weeks 1 have taken nothing tluet is not 
drugged. My food, my drink, the very salt,* which, once 
given by the wild Arab, secures his bitterest enemy from 
his vengeance, is mingled with deadly minerals.” 

“ Alas, alas ! ” cried Arabella, with the tears rising in 
her eyes, “ how can I help you ? ” 

“ No way,” he replied. “ God has withdrawn his coun¬ 
tenance from me, perhaps to restore it when purified here¬ 
after ; but in this world there is no more hope. Would it 
were over, for I am in torture. Not a limb, not a muscle, 
is sound; and yet I will not make myself their instrument 
—I will not lake more of anything they give me than is 
absolutely needful for the bare support of life.” 

“I can bring you food,” exclaimed Arabella, eagerly; 

“ the guards are now away. Through this window I can 
supply you every night.’ 

“ Oh, blessings on you,” cried the wretched man. “ You 
are an angel indeed.” 

Just as he spoke, Ida Mara ran up to Arabella, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Crouch down, crouch down, lady! Here are two 
men coming with a light. They will not see us in that 
corner.” 

Bending down in the angle of the wall, and covered by.* 
the deep shadow that it cast, Arabella and the fair Italian • 
waited, in the belief that the men would pass. But though 
their steps were soon heard coming, the sound ceased when- 
they reached the gate of the tower, and the moment after 
voices were distinguished speaking in the chamber of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. 

The first words did not clearly reach the ear of those 
without; but Arabella crept somewhat nearer to the win¬ 
dow, and then she heard the unfortunate man reply, “ I 
will not take anything. I do not want it.” 

“ Ay, but you must take some supper, or a little wine at 
least,” said a rough voice. 

“No, I will not,” he answered, shortly. “I know your 
horrible devices. I will take no more from your hands; I 
would rather die of starvation. But the supper down 
there ; and when you are gone, I will, cut from the heart 
of the meat, which you cannot poison, sufficient to support 

♦ It was discoverod afterwards that his salt was mingled daily with 
white precipitate. 
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life. I have an antidote, too, that you know not of, which 
will make what I do eat sure. Ikit I will take nothing 
while you are here.' The very sight of such fiends de¬ 
stroys me.” 

“ Coine, come,” said another voice, “ this is all non¬ 
sense, Sir Thomas. Take some wine, or I will pour it 
down your throat. You will die of hunger; and then 
men will say that we have poisoned you.” 

“They will speak but too truly,” cried Overbury. 
“ Get you hence, get you hence 1 I will drink nothing.” 

After these words came a low murmuring lor several 
minutes, as if two persons were speaking together in an 
under tone; and, unable to refrain any longer, Arabella 
raised her head and looked in. 

The two men, Weston and Franklyn, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to attend upon Sir Thomas Overbury- in prison, 
were standing together near the table, ap])arently in con¬ 
sultation, witli their heads close together, and far too eager 
in the dreadful occupation which they had undertaken, to 
notice, at the dark window, the face gazing at them from 
without. At length, the former approaclied the bedside of 
the prisoner while the other went round towards the head 
of the couch, saying, in a civil tone, “ I wish you would 
take sometlfing, 8ir Thomas.” 

“ I will not,” cried the uuh<appy man. “ What are you 
doing there ? ” he added. 

“ Only smoothing )’our bolster,” replied the villain; but 
at the same instant he snatched the pillow from beneath 
the dying man’s head, and cast it upon his face. The 
other murderer threw himself upon it, while Weston held 
it tightly down; and, with a loud and piercing scream, 
Arabella clasped her hands together, and darted away 
along the wall, crying “Murder, MurderP’ 

Ida Mara followed her as fast as possible, but she was 
not yet concealed by the buildings, when one of the men 
looked- out. He Instantly ran back, pale and trembling, 
and whispered to his companion, who was still holding the 
pillow tightly down over the face of their victim, “ lie is 
gone; you may take it off—^1 have seen his spirit!” 

Weston gazed at him with wild and haggard eyes for a 
moment, and then removed the pillow. A flight convul¬ 
sion passed across Overbury’s conutenance, and then all was 
stiU. 
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CHAPTER XWV. 

Ida Mara eat by the bedside of Arabella (Jfirinn; tbe 
M’hole of that night, and a sad and terrible night it was. 
Her mind, agitated and worn with her own cares, had 
given way at the terrible sight which slie had witnessed. 
The dark deed haunted her imagination; the forms of tlic 
murderers still appeared before her eyes ; she hoard their 
voices ringing in her cars ; the last look of their wretclied 
victim, before they extinguished the lingering spark of life 
lor ever, remained present to her remembrance, hanging 
like a terril)lc ]>icture before her, and her thoughts and 
words were all confused and wild. 

Ida Mara hoped and trusted that time would remove 
such horrible in)agcs, .and restore the sweet being she so 
dearly loved to trainpiillity and reason, lint day went by 
after day, and although some slight amendment was per¬ 
ceptible, Arabella’s mind never recovered its tone. At 
times, indeed, slie would be quite collected and calm ; 
would speak, and reason, and lament, and w'cep over her 
fate as she had been accustomed to do before. But often, 
even in the midst of her most quiet conversation, when no 
subject of a painful or exciting nature engaged her thoughts, 
she would suddcidy seem to lose herself; her words would 
become rambling and unconnected; and .she tvould pause, 
and put her hand to her head as if she felt that all was not 
right there, ending with a long deep fit of silence, afraid to 
speak lest what she uttered should be incoherent. 

At other times, agaiiiv her mind would be quite astray; 
she would fancy she saw strange faces, and he.ard dying 
groans; she would think that she herself was to be mur¬ 
dered, and would cling to Ida in terror, grievous to 
behold. 

Then she would talk of former days ; of him she loved.; 
of their first hours of aflection ; she would fancy that be 
was gone up on some embassy to a foreign court, and would 
return speedily ; and she would sit and sing the songs- of 
peace and joy till Ida wept at the contrast between such 
wild but biippy dreams of a disordered intellect, and the 
sad and stern realities of that sweet lady’s fate. All these 
various changes, however, exhausted her strength and 
wore her frame; and even in the lueft intervals when her 
mind was completely itself, the gloomy sense of her 
wretchedness undermined her health, and wrought a sad 
change in. her appearance. 
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At these times she would often talk of the events of that 
dark and terrible night when the designs against Over- 
bury’s life were conswmmated; and though, at first, Ida 
strove to direct her attention to some less horrible subject, 
she soon Ibund it was in vain, and, on the contrary, endea¬ 
voured to lead Arabella to discuss it quietly and reasonably 
in the hope that, by regulating her thoughts upon that 
point, her mind might be restored to its tone. 

Some indulgence was now shown to the poor captive ; 
and though she was only permitted to see her fellow- 
prisoner and kinswoman, Lady Shrewsbury, upon one or 
two occasions, yet other friends from without were fre¬ 
quently admitted to visit her, and two of the King’s physi¬ 
cians were instructed to watch over her health. 

The greatest comfort, however, that Arabella received 
was when some post from France brought her messages 
from her husband full of that deep and tender affection 
which he never ceased to entertain for her to the last hour 
of his life. She found that he generally hovered about in 
the neighbourhood of the coast, still hoping, still praying, 
that he might be permitted to rejoin her, and pass the rest 
of his days in wiping the tears Irom her eyes, and blotting 
out sorrow in happiness. 

Those hopes and prayers were daily disappointed; but 
still they were a comfort to his mind; and once or twice, 
when a letter, in his own hand, was secretly introduced 
.into the Tower, by some of those who visited the lady, it 
would produce a great and manifest change. Though it 
generally made her w'cep at first, she would become more 
cheerful and more resigned, and often, sitting down, would 
write an eloquent appeal to the King, or to his ministers, 
trying to excite in them some sense of justice and of com¬ 
passion. 

Sometimes, when news from Seymour had been delayed 
for a longer period than usual, she would send Ida Mara 
forth—for which permission could generally be obtained 
from the Lieutenant—^to seek for intelligence at the house 
of any one who was likely to receive communications from 
France. 

Generally these visits were to the court of England, or 
to persons in the city of London ; but occasionally Ida was 
sent to different members of the lady’s own famdy, or of 
Seymour’s, in order to obtain some tidings, even though 
the persons she sought lived at some distance from London. 
When this was the case, Arabella, who never forgot, even 
when her intellect wandered most wildly, to think of the 
..comfort and safety of others, sent her old and faithful ser- 
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vant Cobham with her fair companion; but still the most 
frequent channel of communication between Seymour and 
his unhappy wife was our good old f*iend, Sir Harry West, 
from whom she was generally sure to receive some news 
•every week, or at least some comforting assurance that 
nothing but accidents had delayed the arrival ^f intelli¬ 
gence trom across the channel. While Ida was gone upon 
any of these errands, Arabella would remain sad and 
gloomy, and often would take no nourishment for a whole 
day, if she was absent so long; and the faithful girl always 
reluctantly left her, even for a few hours, seeing that she 
invariably became worse during her absence ; but when the 
lady was once possessed with the idea that news had been 
long delayed, tliat something must have gone wrong with 
her husband, that he must he ill, or dead—fancies which 
frequently assailed her—Ida, as the lesser of two evils, was 
lain to go wherever there was any chance of obtaining 
information. 

Such had been the case one morning, when, for several 
days, they had been without any communication with the 
court or the city. A greater degree of bustle and activity 
had been observable in the Tower than usual; but, occu¬ 
pied with their own sad thoughts, neither Arabella nor Ida 
!Mara had given any attention to that which was passing 
around them, although the servant Cobham had mentioned 
something of fresh prisoners, of a high rank, being added 
to the number already within the walls. AVhen Ida Mara,, 
however, returned from the house of the Earl of Shrewscl 
bury, to wliich she had been sent, she entered the lady’s 
chamber in a state of greater agitation than she generally 
displayed. She strove, indeed, with anx|ou3 care for Ara¬ 
bella, to render her own tone and manner as quiet as pos¬ 
sible, while, sitting down beside her, she proceeded to tell 
all she had gathered in her morning’s walk. 

The first news was, that contrary winds had prevented 
any vessels arriving Ifom France for nearly a week, hut 
that intelligence was expected every day. . Arabella looked 
sadly disaj)pointed, and Ida hastened to turn her attention 
to another theme. 

“ The whole town is in a commotion, dear lady;” she 
said, “ with events which, though terrible and painful, I 
cannot and will not regret. I told you some days ago that 
the Lieutenant, Sir Gervase Elways, had been removed and 
arrested, but I did not know the caus^.” 

“ And what may it be?” said Arabella, in an indifferent 
tone ; “ it matters not to me who is my gaoler, Ida.” 

“ No, lady,” answered the young Italian; “ but dark 
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deeds have at length been brought to light; and justice has 
been done upon the wicked.” 

“ Then there has been a sad clearing of the streets of 
London, and of the court too,” replied Arabella. 

“ Indeed there has,” said Ida Mara ; “ and some who I- 
cannot blip thinking were your worst enemies, arc now 
close prisoners within these walls.” 

“ God have mercy on them!” rejoined the lady, without 
even inquiring who they were ; “ for they will find none 
from man, unless they be very wicked indeed.” 

“ I hope they may not,” answered Ida Mara ; “ for it is 
but fitting that such crimes should be punished. The mur¬ 
derers of Sir Thomas Overbury, lady-” 

“Ha, what of them ?” exclaimed Arabella, eagerly. 

“They have been brought to justice, madam,” answered 
Ida Mara. “ Weston, the principal assassin, was tried some 
days ago, and executed the day before yesterday, though 
he, it seems, was only a tool, though a willing one. That 
dark and terrible man, who called himself Foreman, but 
whom I knew long ago By the same name of Weston, was, 
it would appear, tlic chief agent of the higher fiends who 
moved the whole.” 

“ And what has become of liim?” asked Arabella. “lias 
he e.scaped?” 

“ The vengeance of man he has, but not that of God,” 
replied Ida Mara; “ he died suddenly at Lambeth about a 
fortnight ago, and there is strong suspicion that some of his 
"own poisons, administered to him by the hand of his own 
"son, for the purpose of sooner obtaining possession of his 
wealth, saved him from public trial and execution. But 
there are multiti^es more involved in this terrible affair. 
A woman, of the name of Turner, has been hanged this 
morning at Tyburn. A number of people, I understand,— 
ay, ladies of high rank—went to see her die; and Sir Gei^ 
vase Elways himself was tried yesterday, and condemned 
to death tor murder.” 

“ IJeaAn help us 1” cried Arabella, “ that men of station 
and education from amongst the once famed gentlemen of 
England, should dip their hands in such foul and horrible 
things 1 ” 

“ Ay, lady,” continued Ida Mara, “ but there are higher 
heads still against which the charge is levelled. He who 
was lately my Lord of Rochester, now Earl of Somerset, 
with his fair but Wicked Countess, are both imprisoned 
here, as those who net the others on to commit the terrible 
deed. Their trial is expected every day, and the King 
vows they shall have no mercy, though men think it some- 
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■what strange that Sir Thomas Monson, the chief agent ol 
the Countess, was yesterday, in the midst of his trial, car¬ 
ried from the har by tlie yeomen of the Tower, and the 
whole proceedings against him stopped.” 

“Indeed!” cried Arabella; “indeed! that is very strange. 
But when the innocent arc punished, as 1 have boon lor no 
olfence, we need not wonder that the guilty escape. So 
will it be with Somerset, Ida,” she continued ; “ the King 
will not dare, I fear, to strike at one who may possess more 
secrets tlian either you or I ever dreamed of.” • 

“ At alt events, dear lady,” answered Ida, “ his favour 
at the court is gone; and, as I cannot but think that to 
him you owe much of the persecution you have endured, 
your appeals to the Kin^^ for justice may have more atten¬ 
tion, now tliat his inUucncc is at an end.” 

“True, true,” cried Arabella, starting up rvith a look of 
joy: “1 never thought of that. Oh, Cod of Heaven, grant 
it I—Quick, bring me paper, dear girl. I will write to the 
King at once. I’erhaps he will li.stcn to me now;” and 
she sat down and composed one of those touching epistles 
to James, which have more than once brought tears into 
the eyes of those who read them, even in these far-removed 
times. 

For several days the events which we have mentioned 
gave her hope; but the heartless tyrant whom she ad¬ 
dressed paid no attention to her petition. Days, hours, 
weeks, slipped away without the slightest change. . The 
guilty Somerset and his beautiful fiend were brought to 
trial, judged, and condemned; and then the favour ot their 
vicious sovereign stepped in, and saved them from the 
death they merited 1 But poor Arabella derived no benefit 
from the fall of two beings, who, if there "had been justice 
in the land, should have expiated on the scaiiold the mani¬ 
fold crimes too clearly proved against them. 

A more terrible fate than death, indeed, awaited them. 
Sent from the court to an estate in the country, to which 
they were bound to confine themselves, their dark and 
criminal love was soon turned to the most deadly hatred. 
The intense impression of each other’s guilt rendered 
their mutual abhorrence, and its consequences, almost 
as horrible as their passion and the events which it pro¬ 
duced. Living in the same house, seeing each other 
daily, they dwelt together as strangers, and when the 
one crossed the path of the other, leoks of enmity and 
scorn came upon those two fair countenances, where once 
had shone the eager fire of vicious love. Thus passed 
many a year of painful existence, with the awful prospect 
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of death and retribution before them, till a strange and 
terrible disease swept the woman from the earth, and her 
husband fell lingering into the grave. 

With Arabella th?; last hope faded away, when she found 
that no change in the court and councils of the King pro¬ 
duced any favourable result to her; and with it tlie powers 
of life seemed gradually to sink. Slowly, but sadly, the 
last hour approached, with all the terrible concomitants of 
weary sickness and wandering intellect; and the two or 
three faithful friends, who now almost daily visited her, 
saw, with mingled grief and relief, that the period of her 
sufferings would not be long protracted. 

One of the most constant of these was good Sir Harry 
West, in whose conversation she seemed to find more con¬ 
solation and comfort than in that of any one else, except 
Ida Mara. AVith him she was always tranquil, and gene¬ 
rally collected. Their conversation was constantly about 
her husband; and the good old knight, though he did not 
strive to buoy her up with those eartlily hopes which he 
knew would prove false, dwelt upon those higher and less 
frail assurances of happiness at some future period, which 
suited well his years and character, and harmonised also 
with Arabella’s feelings. 

On the subject of religion, whichAvas her greatest bless¬ 
ing and comfort now in the hour of her dark adversity, 
her mind was always as clear and bright, as in those days 
when, in intellect and virtue, she stood in the midst of a 
court, superior to the allurements of the idle vanity and 
’pitiful ambition that characterised it; hut on every other 
subject, reason often failed. 

To Sir Harry West she would frequently speak of that 
painful wandering of thought, that want of control over 
her own mind, which now too often came upon her. 

“ In those moments,” she said one day, “ when there is, 
as it were, a cloud upon me, and all ray ideas seem misty 
and.indistinct, the weight of my sorrow is the most bur¬ 
densome. I cannot refrain from wishing for death ; and 
a voice, like that of a fiend, appears to urge me on to seek 
the calm and tranquil resting-place, where no tyrant’s 
hand can reach, no persecution trouble iny repose. I have 
only, however, to open the page of this Holy Book, to 
look into the promises there given, to remember how the 
only pure and holy One that ever lived and died, suffered 
without a murmur, and the evil spirit flies, overmatched, 
and my mind acquires its faculties again. I hope not for 
life. Sir Harry. I long lor death; and have only one 
wish that I venture to indulge, which is, that I might see 
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once more him whose love has cost me so much misery, 
though I would not lose that love, if I might win a long 
life of happiness in exchange.” 

Sir Harry West made her no reply, but turned the con¬ 
versation to another theme ; and, aided by Ida Mara, who 
now never left Arabella night nor day, he contrived to 
while away another hour of the poor captive’s time, with¬ 
out any return of that sad wandering, which she dreaded 
more herself than even the approach of death. Never¬ 
theless, the old knight, as he turned him home again, 
pondered deeply over what she had said, and that night 
visited several of the most influential personages of the 
court, with wliom his own higii character gave him con¬ 
siderable influence. 

Ten days passed afterwards, during which he visited the 
lady several times, but spoke less of William Seymour 
than before. Perhaps it was that he saw her strength 
was now rapidly failing, and feared to touch upon a sub¬ 
ject that moved and agitated her much. 

The last time he came she was stretched upon a couch, 
which had been brought into the chamber where she 
usually sat; and, holding out her hand to him, with a 
faint smile, she said, “ It is coming rapidly. Sir Harry; 
and this unhappy heart will soon be at peace. 1 am 
sure of it, for during the two last days my mind has 
been quite itself again. The memories of past happiness 
have come around me sweetly and tenderly, like children 
round a parent’s death-bed; and I am quite prepared to 
go where they will fidlow me, and nothing ever take 
them from me again. Nay, i have made you weep, my 
friend, and poor Ida, too. 1 have cost that dear girl many 
tears, but when 1 am gone I am sure you will be a father 
to her.—^Is it not so?” 

“I will, indeed,” answered Sir Harry West; “I owe 
her far more than that, tvere it possible to repay the 
debt.” 

“ There is something more,” said Arabella. “ When I 
am dead. Sir Harry, tell my dear husband that I loved 
him to the last; cut off a lock of my hair with your own 
hand, and give it to him. It is all that poor Arabella has 
to send. Tell him that we shall meet hereafter, that I 
wait for him; and then none shall separate us.—And now, 
farewell, kind friend, I must not have you stay. I do be¬ 
lieve that we shall never meet again ; for the impression 
rests upon my mind, that the sun which sinks to-night 
will not rise again for me.” 
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CIIAPTEE XLV. 

On the morning of a rough and stormy day, a fishing 
boat, of a large and heavy build, and filled principally 
with Frenchmen, touched the low beach of the Kentish 
coast, at the distance of about a mile from Folkstonc, 
near the spot where now stands the pleasant little village 
of Sandgate. The moment that the boat took ground, a 
tall and powerful man, habited in dark but well-lasbioned 
garments, sprang at once in the water, and waded to the 
shore ; then paused for a moment, while one ot the fisher¬ 
men followed him, carrying a small valise, counted out a 
number of pieces of gold into the man’s hand, took the 
valise from him, and without another word, but “ Remem¬ 
ber,” turned his steps towards the Ilythe. Striding on at 
a rapid pace, he soon reached that place, and paused to 
look round for an inn. When he tound one, he asked for 
no rcireshment, but inquired eagerly, if ho could hire or 
buy a horse. One was without difficulty procured to pur¬ 
chase ; an old saddle and bridle were added ; and mount¬ 
ing, without exchanging one word more than was necessary 
with any one, the stranger rode on at a quick pace upon 
the road to London. 

The people of the inn gazed after him, commenting as 
usual on his demeanour; but whatever were their remarks, 
,he troubled not his mind; and at the fullest speed the 
beast could put forth, he urged the horse on towards the 
capital. His e 5 ’e 8 as ho i#>de, were generally bent down 
upon the ground; and no change in the gloomy expression 
of his countenance displayed itself, except when the horse 
slackened his pace, and then he started, as if from a deep 
reverie, to urge it on as quickly as before. Twice he 
stopped to give it water, and once to let it feed; but, 
while he did so, he stood beside it, uttering not a syllable 
to any one ; and the moment the measure of corn was con¬ 
sumed, he sprang upon his back again, and resumed his 
journey. On Wrotham Heath, the animal’s strength 
began to fail; and, at the village beyond, the traveller 
inquired if he could buy another horse. But none was to 
be found till he reached Farningham, where, at a little inn 
which then stood by the roadside, he obtained a wretched 
beast, for which he. paid whatever was demanded, caused 
the saddle instantly to be placed upon it, and leaving the 
other behind, with orders to feed it well till the next day, 
he agiun rude on, and pursued his way to London, without 
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having tasted food since he touched the English shore, 
though nearly twelve hours had elapsed, and the sun had 
long set. Through the dark and aloomy streets of the 
capital he took liis way rvithont pause or inquiry, till he 
stopped at the gate of a large house, iust beyond the city 
wall, w'licre he sprang to the ground, and rang tlfc bell. 

A man with a light opened the doors, and gazed upon 
the visitor’s face as on that of a stranger. But suddenly 
a gleam of recognition lighted up the old servant’s face, 
and exclaiming, “ Ah ! is that yon, sir V” he took the rein, 
threw it over a hook fixed into the wall tor that purpose, 
and lighted the new comer info the house. 

It was towards eleven o’clock on the same night that two 
gentlemen stood at the great western gate of the Tower, 
demanding admission. 

“ That cannot be. Sir Harry,” s!iid the warder on duty; 
“ and though I wish to show you all respect, it is against 
the rule.” 

“I know it,” .said Sir Harry West; “but here is an 
order from the Constable, which supersedes all rule. You 
will perceive that it is tor any hour oi the night or day.” 

“Ay, sir, that is a dillerent allair,” replied the man. 
“ Follow me, and I will pass you through the wards. ’Tis 
well I w'as not asleep; you might have knocked long enough 
if I had been.” 

“ Lead on, Lad on, my good fellow',” said the companion 
of Sir Harry AVest, a tall man, wrapped in a large dark 
mantle. 

The warder turned and looked at him; for there is 
nothing which irritates a slow and deliberate person so 
much as impatience in another; and perhaps the man might 
not have quickened his step in the slightest degree, had 
there not been that look of stern, anxious grief in the hand¬ 
some countenance ot the stranger, which almost always 
exorcises a certain degree of power, even over the cold and 
indifferent. 

Moving .on without reply, then, he led the two late visir 
tors through the several doors and gates, till Sir Harry 
said, “ Now I can pass on, warder.” 

“ Not without the word, sir,” replied the soldier: and 
giving it, he suffered the gentlemen to proceed alone. 

They bent their way straight towards the apartments of 
Arabella Seymour, and mounting the stairs, knocked at the 
door. No one answered, and the ’taller ot the two, 
though it seemed that his hand trembled sadly, lifted the 
latch at once, and went in. It was a small ante-room that 
he entered, which was tenanted by only one person, the 
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maid Jane, who was sitting in a chmr, so sound asleep by 
the fire, that she liad heard no noise. TPhe stranger gave 
her a look almost fiejce; but Sir Harry put his hand upon 
his arm, saying, “This way, William. We can enter this 
room, and most likely shall find Ida here.” 

Withotit uttering a word, the stranger strode on, and 
opened the door; but, to the surprise of Sir Harry West, 
who had imagined that at that late hour Arabella must have 
retired to her bed-chamber, they found lights and several 
people there. 

Stretched upon the same couch where she had been lying 
when the old knight visited her in the morning, was the 
pale form of the once beautiful Arabella Stuart. Ida Mara 
was kneeling near her head, supporting her, while an old 
man dressed as a clergyman, was placing a silver cup to her 
lips, and pronouncing the solemn words with which the 
Sacramental wine is offered us in the Communion. At the 
lady’s feet knelt her good servant Cobham ; and every one 
was so intently occupied with the rite which was taking 
place, that the opening of the door passed unnoticed. 

Seymour paused, till the last prayer had been uttered by 
the chaplain, and Arabella, placing her hand over her eyes, 
had murmured a few words, which were not heard distinctly. 
The young gentleman then advanced slowly, and as silently 
as possible; but the sound of his footfall caught his poor 
wife’s ear ; and turning on the couch, she exclaimed, 

“ Whose step is that ?—^It is he! It is he—I am sure!—Oh 
Seymour 1” and she stretched out her arms towards him. 

S^mour rushed forward, and caught her to his heart. 

“This is a blessing! This is a blessing!” cried Arabella; 
“ Now I am ready to die. Speak to me, Seymour ! Speak 
to your Arabella! ” 

But Seymour could not; for he had buried his eyes upon 
her bosom, and tears drowned all utterance. 

“ Nay,” she continued, “ nay, Seymour, do not grieve so 
bitterly I I am happy and contented now I have seen you 
once more! God has heard my anxious prayer. I have 
nothing more to look for in life ; I am ready to obey His 
summons.” 

“ Oh, live, live 1 my Arabella I ” cried Seymour, raising 
his head and kissing her eagerly; “ live yet for happiness 1 
The connivance which has been given to my return, the 
order for my admission here, all make me hope that the 
King will yet relentt” 

“He knows that I am dying, Seymour,” replied Arabella; 
“ otherwise he had not consented. But still, William, 
irill Ins fiv happiness, and happiness with you in a world* 
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where real happiness only is known. We may be parted 
once more for a brief space of time. To you, indeed, it 
may seem long; for you will have to sft-uggle with the cares 
and sorrows of earth ; but, when you arrive at the end, and 
look back, it will seem but an hour. I know it hj' experi¬ 
ence. Hut let me look at you,” she continued; “ I thought 
I should never see that deaf face again. You are changed, 
my love, and worn; but I know that your heart is unaltered. 
How much have 1 to be thankful for, that the hands I love 
best will close m}^ eyes, the lips 1 love best receive my part¬ 
ing breath, and that soon I shall be gone from a world ot 
misery, to ^/^it for you where misery is at an end.” 

It was in vain that she sought to give him consolation ; 
the very resignation she displa}'ed, the gentleness, the ten¬ 
derness, but added poignancy to his regret; and while the 
weak and dying girl was calm, collected, and content, the 
strong man was overwhelmed with sorrow, agony, and re¬ 
pining, terrible to witness. 

For about half an hour, the unexpected arrival of her 
husband seemed to have given Arabella new life ; her voice 
had bcconie strong and clear; the dimness which had 
spread over her eyes w'as removed; even the grey shade 
which coming dissolution had cast over the face, fled for a 
short time, and during a few minutes a pale pink glow, like 
the last which tinges the evening sky, arose in her cheek. 

To Seymour those signs gave no hope, tor the terrible 
change which had taken place in her since last he had held 
her in his arms, had come upon him suddenly, and spoke 
too plainly of speedy death, for him to entertain a doubt. 

To Ida Mara, however, the alteration which had taken 
place, during the last two or three years, in that sweet 
lady’s ap])earance had been so gradual, that she knew not 
how great it was ; and the signs that she saw of reviving 
life did give a faint and trembling hope, that the fiat of the 
Almighty had not gone forth irrevocably. 

It was soon extinguished, however; the effects of joy 
speedily passed away ; and, only the more rapidly for the 
temporary relief, the great enemy of life made progress in 
his conquest. The voice sank low again, the film came 
over the eyes, the colour faded from the cheek, the hrow 
and temples grew awfully pale, the greyness of the tomb 
once more spread over the whole countenance. 

“ She is departing,” said the chaplain^ in a low voice. 

Arabella’s eyes sought her husband’s face; but it seemed 
as if she did not see him. 

“ William,” she said; “ William, keep close to me I—^It 
is coming, my beloved, it is coming! ^ luit leave me 1 ” 
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“I am here, dear one, I am here,” replied Scymonr, 
gazing in agony upon her countenance. “ My arms are 
round thee, Arabellas. I will not leave thee; would 1 could 
go with thee ! ” 

“ I au}, very cold, 'William,” she said. “ William,—Wil¬ 
liam-” 

Her voice ceased, and, with a slight shudder, the fair, 
pure spirit passed from its earthly prison and a tyrant’s 
will, to freedom, and the presence of the King of kings. 

“She is gone!” said Sir tiarry West; “she is gone! 
God receive your soul, sweet girl I ” 

But Seymour still held her in his arms, and bending 
down his eyes upon the inanimate form of her he loved, 
wept long and bitterly. AVhen he raised them at length, 
and gazed upon her face, he was surprised to see a smile 
upon her lips, lie almost fancied that he had deceived 
himself,—that she still lived. But it was fixed and immovc- 
ahle, only to be changed by the slow decay of the tomb. 

“ How sweet she looks,” said Sir Harry West, in a 
whisper, to the chaplain. “ I have often heard, that the 
look we bore in infancy comes hack upon us after death.” 

“ With those who have lived a good life,” replied the 
clergyman, in the same tone; “and one has but to gaze 
upon that face, to see that she has departed to peace and 
rest.—Be comforted, sir,” he said, advancing and taking 
William Seymour’s hand; “ bo comforted. If ever there 
was one for whose release from a life of care and sorrow, 
those she has left behind should rejoice rather than mourn, 
it was this sweet lady. Here on earth, she had nothing to 
expect but misery. Where she is gone she has nothing to 
meet with but joy and glory. Pure and blameless in her 
life, full of faith and truth, relying on the atonement of her 
Saviour to wipe out the only stain upon her—the stain of 
Adam’s fault, we c.annot, we dare not, doubt, that joy will 
be her portion for evermore.” 

“ It were worse than blasphemy I” said Sir Harry West. 

•“ True, true,” answered Seymour ; “ I know it is so ; I 
know these tears are selfish ; but tell me, can a man lose 
the brightest possession that God has given him, and re¬ 
main to linger on through years, destitute of that which 
made life valuable, and yet not mourn ?—Bless thee, my 
sweet wife!” he continued, bending down and kissing her 
cold brow. “ May,! soon join thee I for did the Almighty’s 
will give me back all that I have lost but thee, ay, and 
add state and station, wealth and high command, friends, 
honours, glory, all that earth can afford, 1 still-have lost 
the jewel of my soul, which nothing but another world can 
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restore.—dare not, sir,” he added, turning Jto tlic chaplain, 
“ in the presence o! niy departed saint, call down upon the 
heads of those that wronged her, thg vengeance which is 
their due ; but sure I am that the retributive hand of 
Heaven will not be idle; and that lor such deeds as these, 
when Almighty lorbearancc is exhausted, due payfiient will 
be given.—Ay, 1 am sure ot it, on him and on his race 
shall descend the awful curse that plagues the ivicked from 
generation to generation. From lather unto son it shall 
extend, and one shall hay the foundation ot the other’s 
dowiiiall. Blood and destruction, sorrow and dishonour, 
defeat, disgrace and desolation, shall haunt them to remote 
posterity; and the life and sufferings of Arabella Stuart 
shall stand upon the page of history, to justify, even in the 
eyes of men, the terrible veng(:.uicc of a righteous God.” 

“ Hush, I beseech you, hush ! ” exclaimed the chaplain. 
“ Eeniember, such words repeated-” 

“ I tear him not,”replied AVHliani Seymour, vehemently; 
“ he has taken from me the life of my life; and ho can but 
send me to join her somewhat sooner. Oh, that he would 
—the crime were his then, not mine ; and were it not for 
the fatal promise I have sealed with honour, to stay but 
four-and-twenty hours within these '.calms, I would beard 
him on his throne, and tell him of all his infamy.—Nay, my 
kind friend,” he added, speaking to Sir Harry fVest, who 
advanced and took his hand, “ 1 will keep my word ; but, 
bad I not poured forth the indignation of my heart, I think 
that it wmdd have broken.—Now leave me here for a short 
time; I would fain spend an hour in sad and solemn thought 
beside her I so dearly loved. I shall be calmer then; for 
I will try to pray, and seek submission to the will of God.— 
If j'Ou will wait for me that time, Sir Harry, I will take 
my last leave of all I loved on earth, and gladly quitting 
these hated shores, will seek in other lands for some tran¬ 
quillity.” 

No one opposed his request; but leaving him alone with 
the dead body of Arabella, Sir Harry West and Ida Mara 
remained in the ante-room till the clock struck one. 

That sound seemed to rouse William Seymour; for a 
few minutes after he came forth, with a cou.ntenancc sad 
and stern, but calmer than before. 

Advancing at once to Ida Mara, he took her hand, and 
gazed in her face, for a moment or two, without being able 
to speak. At length, howeyer, he said, *“ How can I ever 
thank you ? God will reward your long-devoted love for 
her whom he has smitten. Leave her not, Ida; leave her 
not, I beseech you, till she is committed to the earth; and 
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then remember, that I shall always believe whatsoever I 
can do to protect and make you happy, is done for her. 
Sir Harry West, I know, will watch over your fate ; but 
there is nothing' which you, can require, and he can ask on 
your behalf, that will not give me consolation to perform.— 
Kow, go^d friends, I am ready; my last adieu is said.” 


CHAPTEB XLYI. 


The funeral of Arabella was over; and her grave was made, 
amongst the mighty of the land, in the Abbey of West¬ 
minster. Two mouths had passed; and Ida Mara, in deep 
mourning, sat in the hall of Sir Harry West’s house, oc¬ 
cupied in the usual'task of embroide^. The good knight 
had left her about half an hour before.—^Mr. Crompton, 
who, as the reader may remember, had aided in the escape 
from Highgate, and was a frequent visitor at the house, 
having desired to speak with him alone. 

Ida was still busily engaged upon her task, with her mind 
occupied tvith sad and serious thoughts—though the deep 
grief which she felt for the loss of her to whom she had 
been so sincerely attached, had naturally subsided, in some 
• degree, under the balmy power of time—^when Sir Harry 
‘ returned, with a grave and somewhat agitated air. 

“ Put down your needle, my dear Ida,” said the old 
knight, “ and listen to me. I nave something to tell you 
of importance.” 

“'V^atis the matter, dear Sir Harry?” she exclaimed, 
gazing at him eagerly. “ You are moved. Something has 
grieved you.” 

“ No, indeed, Ida,” replied Sir Harry West, “ it is not 
exactly grief, though, perhaps, I am going to lose you; 
but if it IS for your happiness, my dear child, I shall be 
content.” 

“ To lose me ?” cried Ida Mara, turning deadly pale. 
“ Are you going to send me away from you?” 

“ No, not to send you,” replied Sir Harry ; “ but, per¬ 
haps, you may think fit to go, when you hear what I have 
to say. You knoW Mr. Crompton; he is a gentleman of 
good family, of honour, and high principles—kind and 
generous in heart, and, though not very wemthy, has suffi- 
.diwt for ImvfytfkB- ■ Often fiavins seen you with the Ladv 
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Arabella, and deeply touched with those high qualities 
which you have displayed towards her, and, indeed, to¬ 
wards every one, he asks yoiir hand.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” cried Ida Mafa, with all her Italian 
eagerness'; “ tell him, I beseech you. Sir Harry, I am un¬ 
worthy of the honour he intends me. Explain Ao him that 
I spring from another class. Tell my origin—tell him how 
you first found me, a poor Italian girl, homeless, friendless, 
destitute.” 

“ I have told him all,” replied Sir Har^ West. “ I 
judged it right to do so ; and he thinks as I do, Ida, that 
such virtues, graces, and goodness, as you possess, form a 
better inheritance thajj. stored-up gold, or even a noble 
name. The only question is, Ida, do you—can you love 
him?” ■ 

Ida paused ; and Sir Harry felt her hand, which he had 
taken, tremble violently. 

“No,” she said, at length ; “ no, I canT)ot.” 

“ But why,” asked the old knight. “ lie is handsome in 
person, gentle and kind in demeanour.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. “ I cannot love him,” 
she answered. “You will think me wrong, I fear. Sir 
Harry, to wish rather to remain dependent on your bounty, 
than change it for any other fate on earth.” 

“ I do not think you wrong, my dear child,” replied Sir 
Harry; “ all I have is yours ; for to you I owe whatever 
remains to me of life. But you must give me a decided 
ansH'er; for I must deal plainly with this gentleman.”. 

“ My answer is plain, my benefactor,” replied Ida. “ I' 
cannot love him—^I cannot wed him." 

“ Good faith, then, dear Ida,” said the old knight, with 
a smile, “ if you will not wed any one else, I shall be fain 
to marry you myself.” 

“What is that you said !” exclaimed Ida, with the light 
coming into her eyes. “ What is that you said ? ” 

“I was but jesting, Ida,” answered the knight; and im¬ 
mediately the blood rushed up into her cheek, and sprqad 
rosy over her forehead. “ I was but jesting,” repeated 
Sir Harry West; but Ida w'as very much agitated, and 
thinking he had pained her, be added, “ Iiam well aware, 
my dear child, that however great may be the comfort and 
happiness to me, to have you with me during my latter 
years—however deeply and tenderly I may Erve you, I 
H'lst not, and ought not, to desire tha* you should sacrifice 
all for me.” 

“ I would sacrifice all—everything for you,” cried Ida 
Mara, eagerly. “ I never, never wisn to quit you." 
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“liear rno, Ida, hear me,” said Sir Harry West; “your 
sense of duty and gratitude' I know is unbounded, but 
the time may come when you will find some one to 
love-” * 

“ No,” answered Ida ; “ no, I shall never love any one 
but you. df you send me from you, I shall dieand 
sinking down into a chair, with a pale cheek and a quiver¬ 
ing lip, she covered her eyes with her band. 

■ “ What is the matter, dear Ida?” said the knight, ten¬ 
derly. “ You seem ill; what is it that you feel?” 

“I do not know—^I do not know,” she answered. “ Oh, 
leave me. Sir Harry, and tell this gentleman that I grieve 
1 cannot return his affection.” 

“ lie is gone, Ida,” answered the knight; “ but I have 
promised to write to. him. If I merely say that ydu cannot 
return his afi'ection, he will ask to be permitted to pursue 
his suit.” 

“ Oh no, no I” c|jed Ida, clasping her hands, “ he must 
not—^I cannot—tell him—^tell him-” 

“Tell him what?” asked Sir Harry West, not a little 
agitated himself. “Shall I tell him that you love another ?” 
he added, in a low and serious voice. 

The crimson again rushed into her face, and she paused 
for a moment, casting down her eyes. Then, raising them 
suddenly, she exclaimed, in Italian, with all the wild vehe¬ 
mence which, derived from her nation and the climate of 
her birth, had characterised her demeanour, before she 
'■had .passed^Sthrough so many scenes of sad and wearing 
' anxiety,. 

“ Yes, yes I—Tell him I love another! ” 

Indeed ? ” cried Sir Harry AVest, with a check some¬ 
what pale:—for, strange to stay, he could more readily 
have borne to hear her say that she was ready to give her 
hand with indifl'ercnce, than to listen to an acknowledg¬ 
ment that she loved. “ Ida must tell me whom .it is 
she loves; and 1 promise her, that nothing on earth shall 
be wanting on my part to promote her happiness. Tell 
me, Ida, tell me,’’ ne continued, seeing that she stood 
silent; “ tell me, I adjure you. If you have any consi¬ 
deration, regard., affection for me, keep me not in suspense, 
but tell me who is this. Nay, Ida, I beseech, I entreat.” 

Ida gazed at him for.^a moment, with her trembling lips 
apart, then cast herself into his arms, and with streaming 
eyes bid her glowing Me upon his shoulder 

“ Who ?” said di^ito^ht, ^ 

She uutyfiri4f:Jn ik^whiuiet. It was only one word; 
but Sk.West’cl eyes .lightened, 
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“Indeed, indeed, my Ida!” ho cried, still holding her 
to his heart; “ and you willingly sacritce all the bright 
and sunny part of life to bo an old rail’s darling?” 

“ I would rattier,” answered the girl, looking up, “ I 
would rather be an old man’s darling, than a younganan’s 
, neglected wile. All I ask is, to remain with you lor ever; 
never to quit you; to see you always, hear you always, 
and to give up my life to him who first protected me, first 
was kind to me, whom I have ever loved, and ever sliall 
Jove, better than any one on earth. Call me what you 
will—your child, your servant, anything!—But send me 
not' from you." 

“ No, no, Ida,” answered Sir Harry West, '.with,a smile 
lighting up his fine, thougli somewhat worn, dountenance ; 
“you have chosen your part; you have m'tNk'jCp your 
mind. If you stay at all, it is as my wife.” 

“ Oh, with what Joy !” she cried. “But I forget.—Am 
I fit to be your wife ? What will your relations, your 
„high friend.s, say, at your marrying the poor Italian girl?” 

“Let them say what they will,” replied Sir Ilarry. 
“ There will be gibes and scoffs enow at the old man 
marrying a girl young enough to be hi.s daughter—ay, his 
grand-daughter. They will say he is in his dotage, Ida, 
and predict all sorts of evil results.” 

, “ They will speak false,” she cried, vehemently : “ and 

/if they did but know all that I owe to you-” 

“ And all I owe to you, Ida,” rejoined the knight, 
“ they might comprehend the feelings thatac&Jte us both. 
I look to you, dear one, whatever be their prophecies, 
,to give them the lie.” 

< “ I will do it,” replied Ida Mara; and she kept her 
word, leaving on record, that, for once, the marriage of a^ 
man of niorc than sixty' with a girl of two-and-twenfy 
produced happiness to both. 


THE END. 
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